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Mr. Ursan, Derby, May 9. 
ANY of your friends may indeed 
regret, and have great reason 
to inquire with A. Z. “ how happens 
it, that among your ample and never- 
failing biographical notices, you have 
suffered the late Francis Noel Clarke 
Mandy, esq. of Markeaton, co. Derby, 
to go to his grave without a single 
word of distinction, or hint that he 
had been lifted above the crowd 
without a name.” 

And what is still more extraordi- 
nary, that his oe which he had 
so loag adorged by his distinguished 
accomplishments as a Man, and by 
his wise independent counsels as a 
Magistrate, should have marked his 
passage to the grave only by a silent 
regretted esteem. A feeble Dedica- 
tion in aw Assize Sermon, may bave 
attempted to delineate character in 
this humble disinterested way : 


To 
Francis Noel Clarke Mundy, Esq. 
who, 
from an undeviating attendance 
and complete discharge of duty 
in his own Parish Church ; 
and from an énlarged sphere of honour- 
able labours as a Justice of Peace, 
has, for above thirty years, exhibited 
a most faithful example of what 
the two great Christian Commandments 
may perform, when placed in the 
keeping of an understanding heart ; 
This Tribute of most respectful regard, 
presuming to record Virtues, of which 
the surrounding Neighbourhood 
are more affectionately sensible, 
is gratefully dedicated by the Author. 
And since his death, one humble 
Sonnetcer may have been found 
breathing forth a mournful tribute of 
regret to his memory. 
Non omnis moriar ! 
Monpy, thy manly, highly-gifted powers, 
Correcting false and crooked ways of 
- _ Man, [dom’s plan ; 
Taste, Manners, Morals form on Wis- 


Virtues scarce own’d, till lost, see Time 
devours ! [pours ; 
In vain his grateful echoes Needwood 
Home-lawns, and upland groves by art 
refin’d, [ovind. 
Mourn the deep loss of taste-creating 
And who of man, luxuriating in ease, 
Assumes the Mantle, dares Herculean 
toil, [spoil, 
Drags Cacus robber from his midnight 
Gives him a recreant sacrifice to Peace? 
Silent, and sorrowing, no reply is ours, 
Loss still deploring, not thy deathless 
fame : {watchword NAME. 
When public duties cal], be Tue the 
Thus, from the period of simply re- 
cording, in your Obituary, the uame 
and death of this great man, until 
our last Assizes, has a death-like surt 
of silence prevailed, to the great dis- 
credit of that County, which has so 
long reaped the benefit of his con- 
scientious labours. But, as if good 
sense had heen put to the blush b 
such shameful neglect, a general spirit 
of inquiry then broke forth, in what 
lasting and imperishable way might 
the County embalm the merits and 
services of a man, whose memory 
was already engraven upon the heart. 
By sending the obser vations and reso- 
lutions of the Grand Jury, as detailed 
in our Ephemeral Paper, you will be 
enabied to sce in what degree of 
venerated esteem this benevolent 
friend to public justice was held by 
all ranks and parties of men. And 
in due regard for virtues of such 
high estimation, you will permit the 
whole account to be inserted, in that 
Magazine so truly and faithfully de- 
serving the character of Gentleman's, 
hy delivering down to posterity the 
present Name, that cannot fail to do 
honour to it: a character, equally 
with the distinguished heroes of the 
day, entitled to statues, and every 
yublic mark of high distinction ; that 
iving men may be directed by 
such example, to become the faithful 
guardians 
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guardians of the public weal, and so 
claim the inheritance of their Coun- 
try’s gratitude and reward upon simi- 
lar grounds. 


‘*A Meeting of the Gentlemen who 
composed the Grand Jury at the last 
Assizes for Derbvshire, and other friends 
of the late Mr. Muniy, was held in the 
County - hall, April 22, 1816, to take 
into consideration the propriety of com- 
memorating by a public memorial his 
character and services. Sir Henry Fitz- 
herbert, bart. was called to the Chair ; 
and the meeting, which was numerous 
and most respectable, passed the resolu- 
tions which are inserted in the subse- 
quent page. The object for which the 
meeting was assembled having been 
stated by the Chairman, Bache Heath- 
cote, esq. moved the resolutions, which 
were carried with the cordial approbation 
of all present. 

** Several letters from distinguished 
individuals, the friends of Mr. Mundy, 
were read, expressive of the just estima- 
tion in which his character was held, 
the most unaffected sorrow for his loss, 
and the highest satisfaction with the 
object for which the meeting was called. 
Among these was one from Lord George 
Henry Cavendish, stating his Lordship’s 
wish, and that of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, to co-operate in the pro- 
posed design; —regretting that they 
were not enabled in any more ample 
way to express their testimony of respect 
to the memory of Mr. Mundy; — ap- 
proving of the manner in which the 
measure proposed to the meeting had 
been brought forward ;— and bearing 
that affectionate tribute of regard to his 
worth which all who had any communi- 
cation with him must have felt, and 
those who knew him best felt the most. 
Many observations were made by the 
personal friends of Mr. Mundy illustra- 
tive of his character, — of his important 
services rendered to the County in his 
eapacity as a Magistrate, — of the gene- 
ral respect which he deserved and com- 
manded, — and of the many excellent 
qualities by which he was formed for 
the offices of friendship and attachment. 
These testimonials to his merits found 
an echo in the heart of every one who 
heard them, and the proceedings of the 
meeting will, we doubt not, be read 
with universal satisfaction. 

“ Thus then it is determined, that a 
public testimonial shall be offered to the 
memory of one who, when living, de- 
served our respect, and who still lives in 
our grateful recollections. Thus may 
it be hoped that his example will be 
long beld forth as an object of laudable 
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emulation, and his recorded virtues in- 
cite others to pursue the same path to 
public esteem. The chissel may, it is 
true, mark out the general semblance of 
his features ; but who may aspire to the 
full delineation of bis character? who 
shall celebrate, without the imputation, 
by posterity, of partiality or flattery, 
the steady hand with which he held the 
scales of justice, the ready ear with 
which he listened to the complaint of 
the injured, the mercy with which he’ 
administered judgment, the candid dis- 
tinction which he was ever wont to make 
between the delinquent and his offence, 
and that rigid impartiality with which 
he laid all the distinctions of rank aside 
while in the discharge of his righteous 
office. 

** Other clreumstances in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Mundy deserve no less to be 
recorded: the sociality of his temper, 
the frankness of his manners, the cor- 
diality of his friendship, endeared him 
to all who knew him. His benevolence 
was extensive without ostentation; and 
there was a delicacy in his mode of con- 
ferring kindnesses which, while itshrunk 
from every expression of obligation, 
doubly enhanced the value of the bene- 
fits imparted. He did not wait for soli- 
citation before he bestowed his sympa- 
thy, and the objects of his generous at- 
tentions were, not unfrequently, per- 
sonally unknown by him. 

“ The tribute which it is resolved to 
pay to the memory of Mr. Mundy is the 
more honourable, because it is offered by 
men of varying political opinions, and 
of different religious denominations. 
Though firm in the maintenance of his 
own sentiments, he exercised perfect 
candour towards those who differed from 
him ; he was temperate without tem- 
porizing, and afforded an illustration 
not sufficiently observed among man- 
kind, that a difference of opinion is not 
necessarily accompanied with estrange- 
ment of heart. A like charity of judg- 
ment and behaviour attended his religi- 
ous convictions, in which he was con- 
scientious without ostentation, and more 
anxious to be, than to appear, devout, 

** The attainments of Mr. Mundy 
characterized him as a correct and ele- 
gant scholar; nor will the Bard of 
Needwood be forgotten, long after the 
axe and the plough shall have utterly 
changed the aspect of its forest scenery. 

“ We are particularly pleased with 
that Resolution of the late Meeting which 
limits the amount of any - individual 
subscription to five guineas, as it pre- 
vents that monopoly which the rich 
might otherwise have enjeyed in bear- 
ing testimony to the value of Mr, eet 
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dy’s character; and will enable the 
humbler classes of society, who regarded 
his merits with no less admiration, to 
gratify their feelings by contributions 
proportioned to their circumstances.” 





** The Grand Jury, as the body of the 
the County of Derby, conceiving it to be 
a duty which they owe to themselves, 
to the Magistracy, and to the County at 
large, to mark in some manner the deep 
sense they feel of the heavy loss sus- 
tained by the death of the late Mr. 
Mundy ; and being fully aware of the 
general wish which prevails in all parts 
of the County, that some mark of public 
respect should be paid to the memory of 
a man so highly valued, and so long the 
head and ornament of their Magistracy, 
have come to the following Resolutions : 

*©1, That, as the wishes of the Coun- 
ty would not, perhaps, be effectually met 
by any specific mode which might be 
proposed and adopted by this Body, It 
is resolved, ‘ That we solicit the co-ope- 
ration and assistance of the Magistrates, 
and others, the friends of Mr. Mundy ; 
and that they be invited to meet us, 
by a public Advertisement, to take into 
consideration in what manner their 
wishes, and our own, may be best car- 
ried into effect. 

“2. That our Foreman be requested 
te cause such invitation, with the time 
and place, to be inserted in the Public 
Papers ; together with these Resolutions, 
and to sanction them with bis signature. 

“ Henry FitZHERBERT.” 





“ Derlyshire.— County Hall, April 22. 

“© A Meeting of the Gent!emen, who 
composed the Grand Jury at the last 
Assizes for this County, and other 
friends of the late Francis Noel Clarke 
Mundy, Esq. was held here this day, pur- 
suant to a public Advertisement, for the 
purpose of determining upon the most 
desirable mode of perpetuating his me- 
mory by some public testimouial of re- 
spect, when Sir Henry Fitzherbert, bart. 
having taken the Chair, in compliance 
with the request of the Meeting, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously 
entered into, viz. 

“ Resolved, That this Meeting, sym- 
pathizing with the private friends of the 
late Mr. Mutidy, most feelingly deplore 
the irreparable loss which the publick 
have sustained by the death of that 
most excellent man and accomplished 
Magistrate; whose benevolent mind, 


highly cultivated understanding, and 
conciliating disposition, endeared him to 
persons of all ranks in society; and 
whose zealous and unwearied exertions 
throughout a long life, have elevated the 
character of the Magistracy, and pro- 
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moted in an essential degree, the in- 
terests and harmony of this County. 

** Resolved, That a Bust of statuary 
marble with suitable appendages, to he 
executed in the best style, and hy the 
most eminent artists, be erected in a 
conspicuous and convenient situation in 
the County-hall; and that an English 
inscription be made upon it, to record 
the character and public services of Mr.’ 
Mundy, the gratitude of the County, 
and the universal sorrow occasioned by 
his death. 

“ Resolved, That the money which 
will be wanted for the purpose of earry- 
ing the preceding Resolution into effect, 
shall be raised by the voluntary contri- 
butions of those who participate in the 
sentiments and feelings of this Meeting ; 
and that contributions of any amount, 
not exteeding five guineas each, be ac- 
cepted. 

“Resolved, That the acting Magis- 
trates of the County, and the following 
gentlemen, viz. Francis Bradshaw, esq.; 
J.C. Girardot, esq.; the Rev. Charles 
Holden; the Rev. C. S. Hope; J. B. 
Crompton, esq.; Wm. Strutt, esq.; A, 
L. Maynard, esq.; Wm. Evans, esq. ; 
Richard Leaper, esq. ; Wm. J. Lockett, 
esq.; be appointed a Committee, with 
full powers to carry these resolutions 
into effect, and that any tbree of them 
shall be competent to act. 

** Resolved, That the contributions 
shall be immediately paid into the 
banks of Messrs. Crompton, Newton, 
and Co, at Derby and Chesterfield, to 
the account of the Committee. 

“ Resolved, That subscription pa- 
pers be lodged at the banks in Derby 
and Chesterfield, and transmitted to 
the other towns throughout the County, 
for the signatures of those persons who 
may be inclined to promote the object 
of this Meeting. 

** Resolved, That the Thanks of this 
Meeting be given to those Gentlemen 
who composed the Grand Jury at the 
Jast Assizes for the Resolutions which 
they then entered into, and for having 
called this Meeting. 

* Resolved, That the Thanks of this 
Meeting be given to Sir Henry Fitzher- 
bert, bart. fur his acceptance of the 
Chair, and for the able manner in which 
be has presided. 

** Resolved, That the proceedings of 
the Meeting be signed by the Chairman, 
and published in the Derby Newspaper. 

** Henry FirzHerBert, Chairman.” 
DerBYSHIRE Easter Sessions. 

** Grand Jury Room, April 23, 1816. 

“ Sir, — We the undermentioned 
Freeholders of this County, constituting 
the Grand Jury at the present Sessions, 
are 
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are most anxious to testify, ina public 
manner, our concurrence in those sen- 
timents of grief, which were expressed 
by the Grand Jury at the last Assizes, 
for the heavy and irreparable loss which 
the Publick, and especially this County, 
have sustained by the lamented death of 
the late Mr. Mundy. 

“ Animated with the same feeling of 
veneration and grateful respect for the 
memory of this most amiable man and 
enlightened Magistrate, whose persever- 
ing and successful activity in the service 
of the County, we have so frequently 
witnessed, we highly approve of the 
Resolutions of the Meeting held here 
yesterday,and of the intended erection of 
a Bust, of statuary marble, in a conspi- 
cuous situation, in that Court, in which 
he has so often distinguished himself, as 
a permanent record of his merits, and 
of the gratitude of the County. We 
feel also particularly obliged by that 
kind consideration,} which, by impos- 
ing a check upon the liberality of those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen whose at- 
tachment to their deceased friend might 
have inclined them to monopolize the 
contribution to the expence of the in- 
tended memorial, bas extended the gra- 
tification of adding a mite to the pro- 
posed offering to every individual, what- 
ever his rank or circumstances may be. 

“€ We also beg leave, Sir, to convey to 

our sincere thanks for the excellent 
Charge which you delivered to us this 
morning, and to give you and the other 
magistrates an assurance of our zealous 
co-operation with you upon all occa- 
sions, in your endeavours to promote 
the interests and respectability of 
the County ; and we request that you 
will give publicity in whatever manner 
you may think proper to this unanimous 
declaration of our collective and indi- 
vidual sentiments. 

** We are, with the utmost deference 
and respect to yourself, and the other 
magistrates, &c. &c. [signed by Wm. En- 
sor, Foreman, and the whole Jury.] 

To Daniel Parker Cohe, esq. (Chairman.) 
—— 

Mr. Urpan, May 6. 
IERRA LEONE’S Letter in your 
last Number, p. 321, was some 
time ago pretty generally circulated 
through the daily Papers; his extra- 
ordinary Postscript is, however, an 
addition, and requires attention. Cha- 
tity forbids us to suppove that any 
writer would wilfully put forth gross 
mis-statements; but he, who prefers 
an accusation against a respectable 
body of individuals, without first 
ascertaining the correctness of the 
charge, must be considered as little 
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less culpable. Does this writer serious- 
ly believe that the Slave Trade is now 
carried on to the same extent as be- 
fore the Abolition? Dves he believe 
that men of character and fortune 
willingly expose themselves to the 
horrors of 14 years transportation, 
and continue a system which the 
voice of Humanity and the Laws of 
their Country have alike condemned? 
It must be gratifying to one so alive 
to the welfare of Africa, as Sierra 
Leone, to know that his alarms are 
groundless, and that he need not fur- 
ther disquiet himself in apprehending 
a continuance or renewal of that 
trade, which persons, better informed 
than bimself, are assured has long 
ceased to exist. 

For his further satisfaction, I shall 
transcribe a few extracts from the 
Reports and Resolutions of different 
Colonial Legislatures that have been 
transmitted to ihis Country, in con- 
scguence of the intreduction of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s Slave Registry bill iato 
the Honse of Commons. 

Extract from “ Further proceed- 
ings of the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica * :” 

* We proceed to shew, beyond the 
possibility of doubt or cavil, that the 
Abolition Laws have been calmly sub- 
mitted to, and carried into effect with 
good faith. 

“ Your Committee have thought it 
expedient to prove the case by the Ad- 
mirals and Captains of his Majesty's 
Navy on this station, by the Collectors 
and Officers of His Majesty’s Customs, 
who cannot be suspected of any bias in 
favour of those, who would attempt to 
violate Laws, which it is their peculiar 
duty to enforce. 

* Although intemperate zeal has pre- 
tended to impeach the veracity of the 
inhabitants of the Colonies, we cannot 
condescend to act as if such calumnies 
could be listened to in Parliament ; and 
some gentlemen of distinguished pro- 
bity, and in high situations within the 
Island, who had peculiar means of ob- 
taining information, bave also been ex- 
amined. 

“ Their testimony is uniform, and 
extends in an uninterrupted chain beyond 
the period when the Abolition Laws pass- 





* This valuable Report, with the evi- 
dence on which it is founded, has been 
printed, qs also the Bahama Report here- 
after referred to, with an introduction, 
by George Chalmers, esq, F.R.S. S.A, 
These documents are. well worthy of 
general attention. 


ed, 
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ed. That they never. have known an in- 
stance of a clandestine importation of 
Slaves into Jamaica from Africa, or 
Srom any other or places whatever, 
and that they bad never known any at- 
tempt made to introduce Slaves by illicit 
practices.’’ Vide pages 11 and 12. 


Extract from Resolutions of the 
House of Assembly of St. Vincent : 


«© It becomes the duty of this House 
to assert and maintain, that the pre- 
mises assumed by the Registry Bill and 
* Reasons’ * are totally unfounded and 
unsupported by any other evidence than 
barely the publication of the said Report 
or ‘ Reasons ;’ and that although men 
or bodies of men best display their pru- 
dence by refraining from a public vindi- 
cation of their characters, when attacked 
by calumnies weakly or anonymously 
supported; yet this House would be 
guilty of an act of injustice to itself and 
to the Colony at large, were it not most 
promptly and boldly to repel those hints 
and inuendoes, the works of mischievous 
men, when they covertly attempt to in- 
sinuate an illegal importation of African 
Negroes into this Colony posterior to 
the Abolition Act ,—a calumny as false as 
it is wicked, an assertion for the proof 
of which we defy our calumniators,—ag- 
gravated in its consequences by our firm 
belief, that our enemies must have 
known us to be innocent of the charge.” 


Extract from Report of the joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Le- 
gislature of Antigua: 


“Your Committee, moreover, verily 
and conscientiously believing that the 
evil which this Bill is nominally designed 
to correct Aas no existence whatever, are 
therefore compelled to regard the object 
as different from that which is indicated 
by its title; more particularly as in 
those documents which have been si- 
multaneously sent forth to the world, it 
is manifestly to be understood, that, 
disdaining the pledges which all states- 
men gave to those concerned in West 
India property, on the passing of the 
Abolition Laws, this measure is to be 
followed up by others still more injurious 
in their consequences, until the great 
effect of an Emancipation be produced, 
of the terms and nature of which that 
large part of His Majesty’s subjects so 
deeply interested are not to be informed, 
until, perbaps, all opposition or remon- 
strance be too late.” 


* ** Reasons for establishing a Regis- 
try of Slaves in the British Colonies ; 
being a Report of a Committee of the 
African Institution,” (the production of 
James Stephen, esq.) 1816. 
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Extract from the R &e. of 
the Bahama Assembly “ng 

** As there will be no difficulty in - 
ing that these charges, so far wf’ str 
this Colony, are totally false and ground- 
less, it must consequently follow, that 
the intended Law is as little called for 
among us, as the introduction of it 
would prove ruinous and oppressive. 
This Committee have no hesitation in 
solemnly pronouncing, without a fear of 
contradiction, in the most unequivocal 
manner, that not one Slave has been 
known to be illicitly imported from Africa 
into any one of these Islands since the year 
1808. And that since that period, not 
the slightest suspicion has been enter- 
tained in this quarter of even an af 
of that nature.”’ : 

I shall observe in conclusion, that 
your Correspondent Sierra Leone, 
aware of the horror that would be 
created in the public mind at the 
very idea of the revival of the Slave 
Trade (were it possible that so absurd 
a proposition could be entertained) 
has artfully connected it with the 
Slave Registry Bill; it is therefore 
right that the publick should be un- 
deceived on this point, and know that 
the two questions are perfectly dis- 
tinct. That Bill has been opposed, 
1. From a thorough conviction that 
the alleged illicit traffick in Slaves in 
the British West India Colonies does 
not exist.—2. From the oppressive 
tendency of the Bill, and the weight 
of taxation it imposes upon the own- 
ers of Slaves, in defiance of the Act 
of 18 Geo. ILI. cap. 12. —3. From 
the general impolicy of interfering 
by the British Parliament, in the 
mere rounicipal regulation and inter- 
nal police of the Colonies.—4. From 
the evident danger of superseding the 
authority of the local legislatures in 
our Colonies in matters of Slave 
regulation, whereby insubordination, 
with-all its train of evils, would ineyi- 
tably be excited. It is utterly false 
that any steps have been taken to ren- 
der the public mind hostile te the Abe- 
lition of the Slave Trade. it is equally 
false that any one of the recent pampli- 
lets upon the Registry Bill Aave ad- 
vocated a renewal of that Trade. The 
object of these publications bas been 
to expose the mischievous consequen- 
ces that must ensue shuuld the Regis- 
try Bill pass into a Law, and to guard 
the publick against the conduct of 
certain individuals, who, it appears, 
are altempting to mislead them by 

unfair 
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unfair appeals to popular feelings, 
and by the most unfounded represen- 
tations. S. D. D. 
*,* This Lettersupersedes MERCATOR’S. 
——— 
Mr. Urnsan, M. Temple, May 14. 
IR Thomas Gatehouse, p. 321, 
wasa person of considerable note. 
He married Anna- Maria, daughter 
and co-heiress of William Huggins, 
esq. of Headley Park, Hants; and on 
the death of that gentleman in 1761 
succeeded, in right of his wife, to the 
possession of that pleasant residence, 
and to a moiety of Mr. Huggins’s 
roperty. Sir Thomas is said (wo Mr. 

anping’s History of Surrey, vol. 1. 
p- 60), to have been delineated by 
Smollett, in his “* Humphrey Clinker,” 
under the name of Sir Thomas Bul- 
ford. I know not when he died; 
but any of your Cerrespondents in 
the neighbourhood of Guildford can 
inform you. (His wife died Dec. 18, 
1793, aged 69.)—The Library of Sir 
Thomas Gatehouse, including that of 
his father-in-law Mr. Huggins (the 
translator of the Orlando Furiosu of 
Ariosto), was sold by Mr. Russell, of 
Guildford ; | forget in what year. 

By the way, was the Orlando Fu- 
rioso of Mr. Huggins actually _ 
lished, and when? or was it left in 
MS.? His father, John Huggins, esq. 
was formerly Warden of the Fleet, 
and lived to a great age. When did 
the father die? Caradoc. 

re 

Mr. Unsan, Lyon's Inn, April 4. 

HE observations of E. M. S, 
made upon W. H. (7. e. Walter 
Howard) in your Nun.ber for Febru- 
ary last, p. 104, call for some remarks; 
and I trust your candour will allow 
this slight animadversion. Mr. W. H. 
never pretended a descent from Sir 
Thomas Howard, in the reign of 
Charles I. This descent (I believe) 
was drawn out for him by a Mr. 
H——s, with a view to oblige the 
person by whom he was appointed a 
Member of the College of Arms; 
and with a view also (as I take it) to 
mislead that unfortunate gentleman 
as to the nature of his birth-right; 
and to obscure, as far as possible, the 
reality of his claims to a superior 
rank in life from the knowledge of 
the publick. If BF. M.S. or any of your 
readers, will take the trouble of perus- 
ing a little treatise, entitled “* The mys- 


lerious Heir, or Whois Walter How- 
ard?” it will there be seen, it was never 
asserted, that either W..H. or his fa- 
ther, was fostered by the late D. of 
N. Indeed, the father was dead be- 
fore the Duke's father obtained the 
title; and it is pretty well known, 
Mr. W. H. himself was always perse- 
cuted by the late Duke, or his hire- 
lings, with a spirit of malignity con- 
genial only to a little mind, and indi- 
calive of that narrow soul which 
knew vot how to make a liberal pro- 
vision for even the children of his 
own pleasures. 

With what degree of truth E. M.S. 
can state W. H. to be a poor Maniac, 
1 am at a loss to know: probably, had 
E. M.S. thesame reason for complaint, 
he would exhibit similar impatience 
at the harshness of the treatment, 
and the heavy hand of injustice by 
which he was afilicted. Were W. H. 
to commit an act of suicide, the in- 
quest would, most likely, return their 
verdict, felo de se; though were 
E. M. S. or any Dignitary in the 
Church or State, to perpetrate the 
same rash action, he would be found 
a lunatic. Thus a poor man, like 
W. H. may be represented to have 
lived a madman, but die in his sober 
senses; while a person of more happy 
fortune, who should possess every 
faculty of the mind, would be deemed 
to have died iasane. The case of 
W. H. is one most worthy of investi- 
gation; and it is only to be lamented 
that there are generally too many 
(like E. M. S.) inclined to add insult to 
oppression, and too few ready enough 
to come forward and support tie 
cause of poverty against the arbitrary 
influence of wealth and power. 

The closing paragraph of E. M. S, 
“that half the truth, whenever the 
other is either ignorantly or wilfully 
suppressed, is the most pernicious of 
all falsehoods,” cannot pass unnoticed. 
It is not written in the meek language 
which — distinguish a Christian 
Pastor; but with a malicious aim to 
stigmatize anonymously the character 
of some particular person. 1 would, 
however, recommend the writer to 
apply the words of his deceased 
friend, the shrewd Lawyer, to himself; 
and the pernicious falsehood he al- 
ludes to may then staod a chance of 
attaching to him who ought to bear 
the odium of the slanderously-meant 
reflection. T. C. Banxs. 

: Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, May |}. 

NV AIDEN BRADLEY, in Wilt- 

shire, is a long, straggling, but 
extremely neat village, situated on 
the road between Stourhead and 
Longleat, about four miles from the 
former mansion. - It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity. A nunnery was 
founded here . Hanasser Bisset ia 
the reign of Henry II. The pecu- 
liar object of this institution was the 
maintenance of leprous women; but 
to them were added some secular 







brothers, whose duty it was to pro- 
vide ries, and manage their 
ésiate for them. Hubert, the last 


Bishop of Sarum, about 1190, re- 
moyed priests, and substituted 
a Priog and Canons of the Augustine 
order. At the dissolution of this bos- 
pital the annual reveaucs amounted 
according te Dugdale to 1801. } 0s. 8d. 
and § 197/. 18s. 8d, Henry VIII. 
granied the site and the buildings to 
Edward Seymour, Viscount Beau- 
champ, and the property has con- 
tinued im the same family to the pre- 
sent time. Part of the monastic 
buildings have been converted into a 
farm-house. 

The is a small edifice, 
consisting of a body and two ailes, a 
chancel, and a square tower at the 
West end. The chief entrance is by 
a porch on the South side. The 
building, both externally and inter- 
nally, is perfectly plain, the windows 
are a mixture of pointed and square, 
but not of very antient date; and 
there ie vothing to claim particular 
remark, except the monuments, the 
principal of which is one to the me- 
mory of Sir Edward Seymour, well 
executed in marble, A.D. 1750; and 
the celebrity of the person whom it 
commemorates, renders it worthy of 
distinction. The figure is im a re- 
clining posture, habited in the robes 
of a tor. On the pediment are 
two winged cherubs, one holding a 
torch, the other a serpent, em- 
blems death and eternity. The 
monument was raised in 1750, by the 
Baronet’s grandsoo, and contains the 
following inscription : 

«* Under this marble are deposited the 
remains of Sir Edward Seymour, bart. 
late of Bury Pomroy, in the county of 
Devon, and of this place. A man of 
such endowments, as added lustre to his 
whole ancestry, commanded reverence 
-Genrt. Mae. May, 1816. 
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from his cotemporaries, and stands the 
fairest pattern to posterity: being often 
called to Council, and always chosen in 
Parliament. (A friend to his Prince, a 
servant to his country.) He advised 
the King with freedom, the Senate with 
dignity; that Senate, the bulwark of 
the English liberty, in which be presided 
for several years, found his eloquence an 
advocate, his integrity a guardian, his 
vigour a champion for its privileges : 
nor can any Englishman rejoice in that 
envied portion of his birth-right, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, without gratitude 
to the ashes of this Patriot, under whose 
influence it became his heritage. Born 
in the year 1633, his childhood felt not 
the calamities which, in the succeeding 
years, the spirit of anarchy and schism 
spread over the Nation: his manhood 
saw the Church and Monarchy restored, 
and he lived in dutiful obedience to 
both: loaden with honour, full of years, 
(amidst the triumphs of his country) rais- 
ed to the highest point of glory by that 
immortal Princess Queen Anne, he died 
in the year 1707. Francis Seymour, 
esq. in just veneration for the memory 
of bis illustrious grandfather, and in due 
obedience to the last will and testament 
of Lieut.-gen. William Seymour, second 
son to the deceased Sir Edward, hath 
caused this monument to. be erected, 
1730.” 


A short distance East of the Church 
is Bradley House, the residence of 
the Duke of Somerset. As an archi- 
tectural object, this mansion is of no 
importance, but the size renders it 
convenient. The South part and 
principal front has a square wing at 
each extremity, which projects con- 
siderably before the centre; the rooms 
are handsome, lighted by large win- 
dows. The grounds belonging to it, 
though not extensive, are very plea- 
sant; at the Southern extremity of 
which is a lofty chalk bill. : 

Yours, &c. Aw Opservesr. 
—— 

Mr. Urean, Lee, Kent, April 14. 

_s very picturesque village of 

Cadoxton is situate on the 
South side of the river Nidd, imme- 
diately opposite the town of Neath, 
in the county of Giaworgan, Its 
Church, a plain and neat structure, 
lately repaired and beautified, is de- 
dicated to Saint Cadoc, an old British 
Saint of some celebrity. 1n its chan- 
cel are several monuments of the 
antient family of Williams of Dyfiryn, 
im 
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in this parish, one of which includes 
in it a very long pedigree on copper 
of that family, in English, which, as a 
very curious specimen of Welsh pedi- 
gree, I should now send you, if 1 had 
time to transcribe it from my MS 
copy. At a future day 1 will have 
that pleasure, but not without some 
apprehension that its length may 
revent its finding a plece in your va- 
uable Miscellany *. Inthe mean time, 
I send you some of the shorter in- 
scriptions. On an antient tablet of 
wood near the longer pedigree, and 
over the family-pew, is the following 
inscription, viz. 

“Hic in cancellis Sancti Cadoci et 
propé ipsum imaginem Sancti Cadoci, 
prout ille testamento ultimo decreverat, 
et anno Christi 1517, jacet corpus Leolini 
filii Johannis fil. Leolini fil. Gwillim, als 
William, fil. Jevani fil. Morgani fil. Mor- 
gani fil. Audoeni fil. Rheci fil. Jestini ulti- 
mi principis et Domini Glamorgani, 
Gwent, et Morgannwg, originis Trojani 
seu sanguinis Britanici, qui fraude et 
dolo Normanorum quos in mercede et 
stipendio retinuit ad bellum gerendum 
contra vicinos inimicos occisus fuit, 
posterique ejus fortunis omnibus scilicet 
castro de Cardiffe principali ejus palatio 
cum omnibus dependentibus et aliis pa- 
ternis dominionibus terris et ditionibus 
ejiciebantur regnante Gulielmo Rufo 
tunc temporis Angliz Rege.”’ 


The arms over this Monument are 
Gules, three Chevrons Argent, Wil- 
liams of. Dyffryn. Motto, “* Vincit 
qui patitur.” 

Another Monument over the same 
pew, 

*«* Mrs. Rose Williams died March 
24, 1680. 

R oses the most gay that Flora’s wreath 
beset [but yet 

O ft while they bud are nipp’d by frost ; 

$ he proved a lasting rose, full blown, 
yet she 

E xceeded most in good longevity. 


W ither for. want of sap she did when 
past 

I oys of an earthly bliss, the fatal blast 

L evell’d the root, the rose yet stood 

Long unblasted for her neighbour's 
good ; 
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I nstead of Winter she enjoys by fate 
A lasting Spring of an eternal date; 
M ost strange, yet she at her Redeemer’s 


ay . 
Should sap recover, and appear more 


On this Monument are the ™vffrya 
Arms. Motto, “ Lle Cymeroff t.” 


On a square stone over, but de- 
tached from this Monument of Rose 
Williams, are the following Arms, 
viz. quarterly : 

1. * Williams of Dyffryn. 

2. “ Three boars’ heads, couped Ar- 
gent between twelve cross crosslets, 
Argent, four in chief, four in fess, and 
four in base; for, as supposed, Cradoc, 
the paternal name of Rose Williams. 

3. “ Argent, three Imperial Crowns, 
Ort. 

4 “ (Colours obliterated) 3 Gerbs §. 
Motto, * Sola virtus invicta.” 
Crest, ‘* Holy Lamb.” 


Yours, &c. 


——_———e 


Ww. 


Memorapitia LonDINENSIA. 


ZLDERMANBURY was so called 
from the Mayor and Aldermen 
holding their Berry or Court there, in 
a hall which formerly stood on the East 
side of the street, till the new Berry 
or Court, or present Guildhall, was 
finished. 

The Court of Arches was kept in 
the Church of St. Mary le Bow, and 
was so called from the arches or bows 
that were on the steeple. 

Birchin-lane was avtiently called 
Birchover Lane, from its builder. 

Blackwell-hali corruptly so called, 
properly Bakewell-hall, formerly be- 
longed to the antient family of the 
Bassings, and thence called Bassing’s- 
hall, as the Wards of Coleman-street 
and Farringdon, from the nawes of 
the principal families there. Thomas 
Bakewell dwelt in this house in 36 
Edw. Ill. Being burut in 1666, was 
re-built by Christ’s Hospital in 1672, 
to whom the City gave the profits, 
about 1100/. per annum. 

Bloomsbury was a village named 
Lomsbury, in which were the King’s 
stables tili burnt dowa in 1354. 











* We will not trouble our Correspondent to transcribe it. 


Epirt, 


+I shall be obliged to any of your Correspondents for a correct translation of 


this Welsh Motto. 


t Are these the Arms of John of Gaunt, from whom Rose Williams is by the 
longer pedigree made to trace her descent through the Cradocs? 
’ § 1 kuow not to what family to apply this quartering, unless it should be 
Prichard of Caerwent, or Stradling of St. Douats, from beth of which Rose’s ma- 


ternal descent is traced. 


Old 
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’ Old Change: the King’s Exchange 
for coining of bullion was kept there, 
6 Hen. IIl. 

Cheapside: a market was held there, 
which in Saxon is a ** Chepe.” 

Cripplegate was built before the 
Conquest, and took its name from the 
Cripples who used to beg there. 

Fenchurch-street: from a fenny 

round made by the stream called 

angbourn passing through it. Lins- 
bury, for the same reason, 

Fleet Diich was formerly navigable 
for merchant ships as far as Holborn 
Bridge. 

Holborn: formerly a village called 
Oldborn or Hillbura, from a stream 
which broke out near the place 
where the Bars now stand, and raa 
down the street to Oldbora Bridge, 
and so into the river Fleet. 

St. James's Palace was an hospital 
for lepers until the surrender to 
Henry VIIL; who erected the present 
building, and made the Park ad- 
joining. 

Lombard-street: from the Lom- 
bards and other foreign merchants 
assembling there daily, before the 
Royal Exchange was erected. 

London-stone: of its antiquity 
there is no memorial, except that it 
is mentioned in a Gospel-bovk given 
to Christ Church, Canterbury, before 
the Conquest. 

The Minories, where an Abbcy of 
Nuns of st. Clare was founded, who 
were under age. 

Paternoster-row: so called from 
the Stationers or Text-writers who 
dwelt there, and wrote aud sold all 
sorts of books in use, viz.: ABC with 
the Paternoster, Ave, Creed, &c. 
Alsoturners of beads, who were called 
paternoster makers. 

Smithfield: a smeth or smooth 
ground, used as a market 550 years 
since. 

Staple Inn was a hall for the mer- 
chants of the Staple till 1415, 

Wild Beasts were first kept in the 
Tower in 1235, when three leopards 
were sent hy the Emperor to Henry 
Il. Gold was first coined there in 
1344; and criminals first executed on 
Tower-hill in 1466. * 

Walbrook was a running water 
which entered the city-wall between 
Bishopsgate and Moorgate; and is 
now hid underground. 

Westminsier-hall; built by Rufus 
1097. Courts of Law first fixed 
there | 224. 
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Lady. In the Country the Lady of 
a Mauor used with her own hands to 
distribute bread to the poor, and was 
called by them in Saxon Laef-day, 
or bread-giver: these two words 
form the modern word lady. Heuce 
loaf, from Saxon laef, bread. 

There usa piece of the Resurrection 
carved in bas-rclief over the gate-wag 
of the work-house in Shoe-lane, much 
admired by the curious. lt has been 
lately painted to preserve it, which 
has much injured it. It has been 
imitated at the gates of St. Giles in 
the Fields; St. Dunstan East; and St. 
Stephen, Coleman-street. 

St. Paul's Cathedral stands upon the 
site of a Temple to Diana; aud 
Westminster Abbey upon another 
dedicated to Apollo. Heuce 

Immolat Diane Londinum, 
Apolini formosa Thornea. 
Thorney was the name of the little 
rural village now called Westminster. 

The spire of old St. Paul’s Church, 
London, said to have been con- 
structed in 1221, was 520 feet in 
height; but it consisted mostly, if 
not wholly, of timber andlead. The 
height to the top of the cross of the 
present dome is 370 feet. 

The Monument is 202 feet high; 
just half the height of the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

Dr. Huadly was consecrated Bishop 
of Bangor in Ely Chapel, on May 18, 
1715. This Chapel stands on Ahe 
Western side of the antient quadrangle 
of Ely Palace on Holborn Hill, ad- 

joining to the garden and field in 
which the writer of these articles saw 
rabbits running wild, previous to the 
whole being sold to Messrs. Gorham 
and Cole, who raised the present 
buildings called Ely Place; and the 
stones now forming the pavement 
next to the kirb of the footway were 
those of the original front of the an- 
tient Palace and Offices. The cntrance 
to Holbora was by a double arch for 
carriages and foot, constructed of red 
brick, of very antient date. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s Bills for 
building St. Paul’s Cathedral awount_ 
edto - - = + £.1736,152 2 3 


Christ Church - 11,778 9 6 
St. Andrew, Holborn 9,000 0 O 
St. Mary le Bow - - 8,0T1 1S 4 
The Monument - - 8,856 8S O 


Spic and Span: from Italiaa Spiceay 
ta de la spaona, snatched from the 
band, and thus quite new; a span is 
thus from Ja spauoa, hand. 


Upshot: 
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Upshot: the conclusion of an affair 
in archery. 
Window: spaces where the wind 
enlers. A. H. 
a 


An Account of the Pyramids near 
Cairo, taken from a Letter to Mr. 
La Troe, by the Rev.JounAnres, 
D.D,. Grand Cairo, April V1, 1770. 

] TOOK lately a little journey in 

order to see the Egyptian Anti- 
quities; the well-kuowa Pyramids. 

They areabout vine English miles from 

Cairv, on the other side of the Nile. 

Our company consisted of about 35 

persons, partly French and Venetians. 

We all rode on asses, which would 

appear to you a very curious caval- 

cade. We went on the Mth of 

March in the afternoon from hence 

to Chiesa, a village opposite to old 

Cairo, about a league aod a half 

frum our house on the other side of 
the Nile, where the French have a 
house: here we staid all night. On 
the 15th, we sat out from thence be- 
fore day-break, and after we had 
oe some of the finest fields full of 

ruit, part of which was already ripe, 
and some villages and clans of Arabs, 
we arrived at the Pyramids about 
half an hour past seven, These mon- 
strous edilices stand on a barren sand- 

hill; but their foundation is on a 

while rock, and it seems that the 

stove of which they are bu'lt, was 
taken from this rock. They are 
square, and rise gradatim, with steps 
to the top, but each step is about two 
feet and a half high. The height of 
each step, and the amazing height of 
the Pyramids themselves, and the 
steps by length of time having been 
damaged, make it very difficult to 
ascend to the top. My companion 

Mr. Dancke ventured up to the top, 

‘ but I did not. The largest of these 

Pyramids has but one entrance into 

it, which is of fine smooth granite, but 

is only about four feet and a half 
square. At first the passage runs 
about 60 paces on a descent, and is 
pretty steep; when you have advanced 

‘about 50 paces ou hands and feet, 

then you are obliged to creep on 

your Lelly, and it is with difficulty 
that you work your way through. 

I believe, if the sand and the stones 

were removed, the passage would in 

general be pretty much of the same 
dimensious with the entrance. Hav- 
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ing thus advanced about 60 paces 
dowuwards, then you enter a pretty 
spacious place, which looks like a 
damaged chamber, near which you 
find a well. From heuce the passage 
ascends, and is about fou: fect and a 
half wide, as at the entrance. Having 
crawled about 50 or 60 paces up hill, 
you enter an empty chamber, about 
25 feet in length, ard 15 feet in 
breadth; this is of smooth granite and 
large stones. The whole rvof consists 
only of three stones. From heuce 
you get again into a very high but 
harrow passage, which asceads, and is 
very steep; having climbed about 
100 paces up this passage, you enter 
another chamber, sumething larger 
than the lowest or first-mentioned 
chamber. At one end of this you 
find a chest like a tomb of very 
smooth granite, which when struck 
sounds like a bell. (Of the marble 
pillar mentioned in Hubner’s Geo- 
graphy, which is said to have this 
effect, nothing is to be seen.) The 
whele chamber is likewise very 
smooth granite. Several bye-paths 
are still evident; but as they are 
above half filled with sand, nobody 
chooses to venture into them, or 
else probably more such chambers 
might be found, and this conjecture 
is confirmed by the Arabs. In all 
these passages and chambers the air 
is much compressed, because it is ad- 
mitted no where but at the entrance, 
which is, as mentioned above, very 
narrow. This, together with the va- 
pour from the torches and the exces- 
sive dust, which is raised by creeping 
in the sand, is the reason why no 
one likes to stay long in them, for it 
has frequently happened that people 
have fainted away in them, and must 
be drawn out. I measured one side 
of this pyramid, and found it to be 
300 good paces, so that the compass 
at the bottom will amount to 1200 
paces. There are but two so very 
large; the others would be very large 
if these were not there. Round 
about these, there are still a good 
many ruins of Pyramids and other 
buildings, ia which hewn stones are 
found from eight to ten feet square, 
which are so well fitted and cemented 
together (as are also the Pyramids), 
that no nail can be driven in be- 
tween them. Not far from thence 


there still stands an old large Sphinx, 
After we had taken a 
view 


or mouster, 


























view vf all that was to be seen, we re- 

turned in the afternoon to Cairo 

again. J. ANTES. 
——— 


Remarks by M. de Saussure on 
Monr-Bianc, and the surrounding 
Summits of the Aves. 


(From the General Outline of the 
Swiss LanpscaPEs.) 


HERE is no platform onthe sum- 
mit of Mont-Blanc. Neither is 
it in the centre ef the primitive 
mountains, but on the Northern ex- 
tremity of them. The view is grander 
on the side of Ltaly; for the secon- 
dary mountains ou the North, termi- 
nated by the blue monotonous line 
of the Jura, present nothing grand 
or varied. The plains, aud even the 
lake of Geneva itself, viewed oblique- 
ly and through the vapours of the 
horizon, exhibit only feeble tints, 
and indistinct objects: whereas, on 
the South side, the horizon is covered 
as far as the sight can extend with 
high cliffs, varied in their forms and 
groups; a pile of snows and rocks, 
intersected by verdant valleys, exhi- 
biling a composition equally singular 
and magnificent. 

Of ali our organs, that which is 
most affected by the rarity of the 
air in these elevated regions, is the re- 
spiration. A certain quantity of air 
being required for the purposes of 
life to pass through the lungs in a 
given time, if the air becomes doubly 
rarefied it must be taken into the 
lungs exactly twice as often, that its 
rarity may be compensated by its 
volume. This forced respiration is 
the cause of the fatigue and convul- 
sive pain often experienced at these 
heights; for, as the respiration is 
accelerated, the circulation of the 
blood is accelerated also, I made an 
experiment alter we had rested our- 
selves, and had been even four hours 
on the summit. The pulses of three 
of us, which had respectively beat 
only 49, 60, and 72, in a minute, rose 
to 98, 112, and 100. We were all 
therefore io a high fever, which 
accounts for the great thirst we ex- 
perienced ; as well as for our aversion 
to wine, to strong liquors, and to all 
species of solid food. Fresh water 
alone affurded us any relief or gra- 
tification. 

Sounds are weaker, not from the 
organ of hearing being impaired, but 
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from the rarity of the air, which di- 
miuishes its spring and vibrative 
force. Aud this on insulated sum- 
mils from another cause: the ab- 
seuce of all echo, there being nv solid 
body to reverberate. A pistol fired 
off made no greater report than is 
caused by a small pop-gun. 

The butterfies, in fluttering over 
the meadows that border on the gla- 
ciers, sumctimes venture upon the 
latter: when once they lose sight of 
land, they still fly onward, and, pot 
knowing where to alight, let the wind 
susiain them ever so little, they fly 
up to the most elevated summits, 
where at last they drop with fatigue, 
aod perish on the snow. 

1 observed several failing stars on 
the evening of the 7th of July, all 
above the horizon, nut one below it. 
This observation, conformable to the 
others that have been made on moun- 
tains, though not at so great an eie- 
valion, would seem to prove that this 
meteor is formed only in the most 
elevated regions of the atmosphere; 
and consequently is not the produe- 
tion of oily gross substances set oo 
fire. 

The great purity and transparency 
of the air enable you to see the stars 
at mid-day. But you must stand in 
the shade, and have even a mass of 
shade of a considerable depth over- 
head. 

The stars appear smaller than when 
viewed from the plains, and wot en- 
tirely exempt from scintillation. Near 
the horizon this scintillation is stroag ; 
bat weaker and weaker towards the 
zenith; till at last there is little, if 
any at all. 

The sky would appear absolutely 
black, if the air were perfectly traus- 
parent and colourless, as well as 
purged of all opaque vapours. We 
should thea behold the real black of 
the immense void, and the naked 
splendour of the stars. But the air is 
not perfectly trauspareni, Its par- 
ticles always reflect some rays of 
light, and particularly the blue rays. 
It is these reflected rays that produce 
the blue colour of the sky. The 
purer the air, the more profound its 
mass, the more intensely deep is that 
biue. But the vapours that are in- 
corporaled with it, those at least 
that are not in a state of dissolution, 
reflect different colours. These co- 
lours, mixed with tue aatural blue = 

e 
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the air, produce every shade between 
blue, grey, aud white ; or any colour 
that may predominate in the vapours 
the air is chargea with. If the sky 
appears of a paler blue at the horizon 
than at the zenith, it is because the 
vapours are more abundant there. 

De Saussureand his attendants pass- 
ed one night, on their returo, just at 
the brink of a very steep slope, which 
descends into the valley of suow that 
is commanded by the * Dome du 
gouté.” At vight, De Saussure came 
out of his tent, o amuse himself with 
contemplating the heap of clouds 
that floated underneath, over the 
valleys and mounta.ns less elevated. 
These clouds, instead of presenting 
to view smvoth surfaces or flakes, 
as when viewed from beneath, exhi- 
bited the most curious forms, such as 
castles, giants, &c. ; and they appeared 
driven upward by subterraneous 
winds from different points of the 
country under them, 

Above these clouds, the horizon 
was bordered or listed with two 
bands. The lowermost was dark-red, 
like black congealed blood. The 
uppermost was clearer; and there 
seemed to arise a saffron flame, very 
transparent, and of various shades. 

He passed some days on the “ Col 
da geant,” with his son, four guides, 
and a domestic, making various ex- 
periments; for he had remarked 
that all preceding travellers had ar- 
rived nearly at the same hour, and 
could make a short slay only. He 
caused a cabiu to be constructed, of 
dry stones, covered with alent. The 
site wasclevated 1763 French fathoms 
above the surface of the sea, and 180 
fathoms higher than the summit of 
the Briet. This cabin was net more 
than six feet square. The guides 
were busily employed in going to and 
fro for fuel and provisions. They 
had to encounter the most dreadful 
hurricanes of winds; and, what was 
singular, these hurricanes were perio- 
dically interrupted by intervals of 
the deepest and most perfect calm. 
De Saussure sat up always tll mid- 
night, but then he rose late. His son 
rove at four in the morning. Each 
had his respective task of observa- 
tion allotted to him. They suffered 
much from the cold during the morn- 
ings of the finest and the longest days. 
Foc warmest cloaths and thickest 
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furs could scarcely fence out the 
cold. They could not kindle a fire 
sufficient to keep their cabin warm. 
The charcoal did not burn freely, 
the air being so rarefied; but feebly, 
requiring constantly the bellows: 
and if they succeeded in warming 
their extremities, still their bodies 
were frozen by the winds that tra- 
versed the cabin. About ten o’clock 
the wind usually fell, when De Saus- 
sure’s son went to bed. De Saussure 
used then to go into the tent where 
the compass was; wrap himself up 
in his furs, and placing a heated stone 
by way of warmiog-pan under his 
feet, write out the journal of the 
Gay. Occasionally he would step out, 
to observe his other instruments, as 
well asthe sky, which was then always 
in its greatest purity. 

The sixth and last evening he 
passed there was exquisitely fine. 
There was the most perfect calm; 
the summits that overtopped them, 
and the interyening snows, were co- 
vered with the finest shades of rose 
and carmine. The horizon of Italy 
was bordered with a purple belt; 
while the full moon rose above it 
majestically, and red as. vermilion, 
The air around them had that purity, 
and that perfect limpidity, which Ho- 
mer attributes to that of Olympus; 
while the vales, filled with condensed 
vapours, seemed the region of opaque 
darkness. 

** But what words,” he adds, “* can 
paint the night that succeeded that 
beautiful evening ; when, after the 
twilight, the shining moon having 
the whole sky to herself, inundated 
with her waves of silver light the 
vast enclosure of snows and cliffs 
around their cabin! And then the 
magnificent contrast of the granite 
clifts of a brown colour, cut out, 
printed, or stamped, with such nicety 
and decision of outline, on the ground 
of these glossy snows: the aspect of 
which is too brilliant for the eye un- 
der the glare of day; but now tormed 
an astonishing and delicious spectacle 
by the soft ray of the lamp of night. 
What a moment this for meditation! 
The soul is- raised above itself; ifs 
views are enlarged: and in the midst 
of this majestic silence it thinks .it 
hears the voice of Nature confiden- 
tially imparting the most secret ope- 
rations of Provideuce.” L. 5. 

‘Mr. 
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7 Surrey-square Aca- 

Mr.Unsan, ““gemy, April 19. 

BELIEVE there are but few coun- 

tries in Kurope thal your coun- 
trymen visit with more pleasure than 
Switzerland. There are geverally 
some who take up their quarters at 
Lausanne, the capital of the Vaud 
Country. 

Those who may wish to travel in 
this country will (1 donbt not) read 
with pleasure an account of the town 
of Lausanne and its environs. I 
think it will be found very interest- 
ing even by others. The following 
topographical description is not bor- 
rowed from any preceding work, but 
is quite new, and was written on the 
spot: 

The Pays de Vaud is one of the 
most delightful countries in Lurope, 
extending from Geneva to Valois, a 
distance of twenty-four leagues. It 
is bounded on one. side by the lake of 
Geneva, which is overlooked by the 
Alps; and on the opposite side by the 
chain called the Little Jura, which 
separates this country from the Can- 
ton of Bern, and that of Fribourg. 
The road from Lausinne to Geneva 
is very pleasant, being so uniform 
and smooth that you may play at 
bowls on it; insomuch that the 
English who reside in the city of Lau- 
sanne ride out, from three to six 
leagues, on parties of pleasure. This 
is an exercise which is taken almost 
every_day from breakfast to dinner 
time; many ladies are always of this 
party, which makes it so much the 
more pleasant. 

Though the city of Lausanne is not 
particularly Jo tha the inhabi- 
tants are amiable and polite, which 
renders the walks round the town 
very agreeable. It is built on the 
sides of different hills, most of which 
are of an easy ascent, except that 


where the stairs are, which lead into’ 


that part which is called the City. 
Half a league below Souabling Wood 
is the fivest prospect to be found in 
any part of the world; the top of 
this place is called the Signal. Here 
follows a description of the prospect 
_ enjoy from this delightful spot. 

rom this place you perceive on the 
right, at the distance of twelve 
leagues, and at the extremity of the 
lake, the city of Geneva. On the 


left, the openings from which the 
noble river Rhéne has its rise, and 
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the beginning of the lake, the sight 
of which is agreeably lost in the re- 
cesses of the mountains, and the va- 
pours on the horizon, Here the 
Khdéoe falls into the lake of Geneva. 
Before you, you perceive the cily of 
Lausanne, the port of Ouchi, and all 
the plain extending from the city to 
the jake; the perspective on the right 
is extremely variegated. You per- 
ceive the Mountains of Jura, which 
overlook the Pays de Vaud, the cily 
of Avbonne, and all the villages that 
lie at the foot of the mountams. If 
you extend your view from the moun- 
tains towards the lake, you behold 
the cities of Coppet, Nyou, Roll, aod 
Morges. Though the prospect on the 
left is more limited, you can still sce 
five or six leagues off; above ail is 
perceived the beautiful little town of 
Vevay; a little further than which is 
Ciarence, which J. J. Rousseau ren- 
dered famous by his residence in it, 
and by mentioning it in his Novel of 
‘© The New Eloisa.” 

The lake ms be seen throughout 
the space of 18 leagues, from Geneva 
to the place where it begins. lis 
breadth is from two to four leagues. 
Its water is perbaps the most trans- 
parent of any in the world; insomuch 
that you may distinguish the colour 
of the pebbles that rest at the bottom, 
at a depth of from 20 to 50 feet. 
The perspective which the plain near 
the lake furnishes is charming, and 
gently varied. The eye distinctly 
perceives on the opposite side Tonon 
and Evian, cities of Savoy. The 
whole shore up to Geneva is, ina 
mild season, smiling and fruitful. 
The chain of the Alpine mountains, 
which rise one above the other, 
crown the magnificent picture. Mont- 
Blanc lifts its gigantic head above all 
the other mountains, whilst the plains 
present to our view the image of 
peace and plenty. The mountains, 
the Lops of which are perpetually 
covered with suow even in Summer, 
present us with all the severity of 
Winter. — The lake of Geneva pro- 
duces vptical effects of an extraor- 
dinary nature. Being one day at 
Lausanne, in a house that overlooks 
the plain which extends to the lake, 
as well as the lake itself, 1 was sud- 
denly struck with a surprizing optical 
effect. It happened in the month of 
July, at about ten o'clock in the 
moruing; the sky wasremarkably clear 
and 
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and serene, and [ contemplated with 
inexpressible delight the riches of Na- 
ture on the plains of Savoy, on the 
opposite side of the lake. At first I 
ouly considered the tout ensemble of 
the prospect ; bu’, when 1 considered 
it separately, 1 could easily distin- 
guish the different kinds of verdure ; 
both the green of the woods and that 
of the meadow lea. 1 was the more 
astonished at its optical effect, inas- 
much as the room in which I was, 
must have been at least four leagues 
and a half from the opposite side of 
the lake. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion, | attributed this to the extreme 
limpidity of the water in the lake, 
which produced the effect of bringing 
every object | looked at nearer to 
me by the means of reflected light. 
Another day, towards evening, | was 
walking on Mont Benon, at the time 
of the autumnal equinox. The air 
was clouded wiih a thick vapour, and 
the wind blew with considerable vio- 
Jence ; all at once the atmosphere 
was cleared of this vapour on and 
near the lake, sothat Savoy presented 
itself suddenly to my view; then I 
perceived the “ Chateau de Ri- 
pailles,” to which Emanuel retired 
after his abdication, apparently very 
near tome. I enjoyed this prospect 
for several minutes. — The lake of 
Geneva is also weil worth the atten- 
tion of the curious, especially when 
the wind is Jet loose upon it. Its 
waters are then greatly agitated, and 
beat the shores like the waves of the 
sea. Any vessel that would dare to 
put out during the tempest would in- 
fallibiy be dashed to -pieces. The 
wind turns round with such impe- 
tuosity that the English Channel in 
its most violent tempest is nothing to 
be compared with it. 

Yours, &c. V. Guivsert, 
Teacher of the French Language, and 
Professor of Deciamation. 

—— ES 
Mr. Ursa,’ May 12. 

HE character of the late Dean 

of Middleham, as drawn by your 
able and highly-esteemed Correspond- 
ent, Mr. Stockdale Hardy, (pp. 217— 
221,) was read by me with great 
pleasure and satisfaction. It is much 
to be regretted, that Mr. Hardy ap- 
pears to have failed in collecting suf- 
ficient materials for a regular Me- 
moir of the truly respectable Dean, 
but I hope he will uot relinquish the 
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pursuit; and I cannot help anticipat- 
ing success in the result, although I 
am sorry that | am unable to render 
an helping hand in so useful and 
praiseworthy an undertaking. 

As Mr. Hardy has totally confined 
his ** Tribute” to one point in the 
many composing the late Dean’s cha- 
racter, perhaps you will allow me to 
call your observation to a document 
strongly characteristic of him as an 
excellent and attentive Parish Priest. 
The following is a copy of a ** Notice” 
which he dispersed throughout his 
Cure, previous to the Fast-day in Fe- 
bruary 1807: 

** NoTICE. 

“ The Rector of this Parish does 
hereby earnestly exhort and premonish 
all persuns in this his Cure, strictly to 
observe the King’s Proclamation fora 
General Fast on Wednesday the 25th 
instant, by resorting to the House of 
God for the solemnities of devotion, in 
due season for the commencement of 
the service, both in the morning and in 
the afternoon ; also by a religious absti- 
nence till the service is over, and by a 
pious conduct in their families after- 
wards ; and all publicans are premonish- 
ed not to entertain any guests or tra- 
vellers during the hours of divine wor- 
ship. The most serious regard to this 
admonition is enjoined upon all in this 
day of public danger, as they desire the 
favour and blessing of Almighty God 
upon themselves and their Country. 

“© Feb. 16, 1¢07.” 

The Dean was particularly atten- 
tive to the “ youth of the flock ;” 
and I cannot avoid expressing an 
earnest wish, that some of his Reve- 
rend Brethren will endeavour to raise 
a * Tribute” to his clerical character, 
and snatch it from that oblivion 
which encircles the gloomy mansions 
of the dead, and hides their excellen- 
cies or their foibles from the observa- 
tion of posterity. 

Yours, &c. C. BR. 
ee 


*,* Vol. LXXXV. Part I. p. 471. The 
gallant Sir Edward Pakenham is strange- 
ly called “ the eldest brother of the 
Earl of Longford, and first cousin of 
the Duchess of Wellington.” Sir Ed- 
ward was the next brother and presump- 
tive heir of the Earl, and brother (not 
cousin) of the Duchess. ‘ 

. CASSANNE. 

P. 473. Lady Frances Flood was the 
widow of Henry Flood, esg. not Sir 
Henry Flood. 


Mr. 























Gent. Mag. May 146. PIL p.4cn . 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 
BEG you to insert views of two 
Parochial Chapels erected within 
these few years in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis, (see Plate 11.) 

The Chapel of St. James was built 
in 1792, on the East side of the road 
from Potteeham-Courtto Hampstead. 
The Chepel and the adjoining ceme- 
tery, though locally situated in the 
parish of Pancras, are made by act of 
Parliament to belong to the parish 
of St. James, Westminster ;—as are: 
the Chapel aud Cemetery of St. 
Giles, tu’the parish of St. Giles in the’ 
Fields: The Chapel of St. Giles was 
erected in 4804, and is situate imme- 
diately adjoining to the parish church 
" alererp cubes latelyh aie 

ACor: tlatelyhumouroasly- 
pointed out a dubious reading on the: 
tablet in the frovt of this Chapel. 
(See your vol. LX XXII. ii. p. 23.) 

Yoors, &c. ; Me 
I 
Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Jossen Hicumore, Esq. § © 
(Continued from'p. 304:) © 
To the Rev. Dr. Price. 
D° you suppose every event abso- 
lutely predetermined by thé im- 
mutable Laws of Nature, established 
by the Supreme Being, as that no 
alteration ix ever produced by the 
prayer of a pious supplicant; that is, 
that the very same event will come 
to pass‘in all its circumstances, as if 
produced in the mind of the 
pliant only to his benefit, but none 
the event itself? - Or what is the use 
and end of prayer ?— and is it a duty 
or not? and if it be a doty, what are, 
or should be, the true motives to it? 
and what is reasonably to be expected 
from the exercise of it ?—1u short; 
what difference do you make between 
what is called a general and a parti-. 
eular providence? and which do you 
maintain, and would have to be un- 
derstood by your Dissertation on that 
subject? I ‘dar I do not perfectly un- 
derstand you ; but the opinion | have 
of your judgment is such, that there 
is no one whose real sentiments I 
more wish to kuow on éo important 
&@ point. (Without date.) 
{1 do not find any answer. } 
Dr. Price to Miss A. Burrows. 
Newington, April 4, 1167. 

Jear Madam,—Since | saw you, 

€ have thought so much of Mrs. 
Gent. Maa. May, 1816, 
¢ 
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Duncombe’s letter that I cannot help 
begging you would be so good as to 
convey to her the following explana- 
tion of the passage in the Dissertation 
on Providence to which she has ob- 
jected. 1 am indeed very sorry that 
i have been the means of disturbing 
a mind so worthy. God forbid that 
it should be true that, after our best 
endeavours, we should be in d rof 
miscarrying, or that any one s ould 
be liable to condemnation for any 
frailties or defects that are consistent 
with prevailing piety and goodness. 
Had I meant to intimate any thing 
like’this, I should have-been con- 
scioas of pronouncing my own dam- 
— and therefore must have been 
the unhappy person she su me 
to be. Td" indeed heartily wish I 
could alarm men to a greater sense 
of danger than they seem in general 


' to entertain, and toa solicitude about 
. acquiring greater degrees of virtue 


than many seem even to aim at. But 
at the same time it would grieve me 
to: discourage 


person. who i 
* honest and faithtal. Undoubtedly 


such a person can have no just reason 
for discouragement. God remembers 
we are dust: perfection is above hu- 
man capacity, and cannot be the con- 
dition of our acceptance, All that is 
pecessary is, not énnocence, but inte- 
grity of character; not sinless, but 
true _— ; and wherein this con- 
sists according to my ideas, Ihave 
pray in the second se of 


bat Sl ncaa be | tls Chipte? 
t more at’ ipter 
of the’ Review of the princi : 
tious in Mora ees 
T have reflected very seriously 


on 
the passage Ihave’: 3 but 
cannot possibly see ‘it affords 
any just reason for What is 
it 1 there assert? Hw ng the in- 
excusable defects of many who are 
ranked among the < — of men, 
as one reason for melancholy appre- 
hension; at the same time a 
without saying any thing more of 


them, that we onrght to think as 
favourably as on the sobject 
of the numbers of those who are 


likely to be lost, and that the fact, 
as it must my ee to the largest cha- 
rity, is most shocking. And what ig 
there exceptionable in this? Is not 
the fact referred to truly shocking ? 
or does it follow, because the faci is 
shocking, that it is also shocking to 

assert 
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assert it? Can any one deny the fact, 
or believe mankind to be so good 
that millions of them are not likely 
to fail of future happiness, and to be 
Jost for ever? Would to God this 
could be proved! —I have not said 
in general of the better sort of men 
that they will be lost, but only hinted 
a doubt with respect to many who 
pass for such: for instance, repu- 
table tradesmen and merchants, who 
scruple not the false oaths and other 
wrong practices common in their se- 
vera! occupations; religious men, who 
bear tolerable characters, but indulge 
peevishoess, uncharitableness, and 
sourness; irreligious men, who dis- 
charge social duties, and are on this 
account to be honoured, but pass 
away life in a forgetfulness of the 
Author of all good, and the neglect 
of the homage and worship due to 
him. Such as these are the better 
sort of men I had in view, and whom 
I have called inexcusalily deficient. 
But probably the true reason of 
the offence given by this passage is, 
the notion that I argue on the suppo- 
sition of an eternity of future and 
absolute misery to ail who leave this 
world without genuine virtue. Were 
this true, my whole reasoning would 
indeed be to the last degree foolish 
and trifling, and Mrs. Duncombe 
would have abundant reason for being 
shocked. But no such savage opinion 
ever entered my head. I have indeed 
studied to express myself with cau- 
tion, lest 1 should do harm by shock- 
ing many persons who consider this 
opinion as sacred, and who cannot 
distinguish between a punishment 
that does not include eternal misery, 
and no punishment at all. I was, 
however, at the same time in hopes 
that I had expressed myself so, that 
every sensible and attentive reader 
ata see my meaning, while others 
would not be hurt. A failure of 
happiness, the loss of the being, or 
what the Scriptures call the second 
death, everlasting destruction, &c. is 
what I all along have in view, as the 
main circumstance in the future pu- 
nishment. I have not even gone so 
far as to say any thing of the suffer- 
jugs to precede the period of ex- 
tinction. God knows what these 
will be. Should the future punish- 
ment of vice be no more than the 


punishwent of loss, it will be dreadful 


Dr. Price’s Dissertation on Providence. 
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enough. Had my manner of express- 
ing myself been attended to, the as- 
sertion that it would have been worth 
while to have created this world for 
the sake of one being to be fitted in it 
for everlasting happiness could not 
have appeared strange. Nothing is 
more demonstrable to one whose 
thoughts do not run upon elernal 
misery. It is like saying that the 
bringing up of one human being to 
the enjoyment of the happiness of a 
long and prosperous life makes 
amends for a great number of abor- 
tions. In this case, there is consi- 
derable good done, and no harm ; for 
there can be no more reason for com- 
plaining of the waste by abortions 
than of the non-existence of the iafi- 
nity of beings that have not been 
created. Everlasting happiness is in- 
finite happiness, and that will make 
infinite amends for any quantity of 
finite suffering; and no apparatus, 
not even the maintenance of this 
earth for 10,000 years, or, what per- 
haps is more, the humiliation of Jesus 
Christ, can be tuo great to bring one 
person to it. 

I have a sincere regard for Mrs. D. 
and a high opinion of her good sense. 
I think myself particularly obliged to 
her for the civility with which she 
mentions me. Deliver my compli- 
ments to her and Mr. D. and also to 
Mr. Highmore. I hope to meet you 
at Mrs. Chapone’s next Tuesday. 
May you, and your sister, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Burrows, enjoy all possible 
happiness. Mrs, Price sends her 
kind compliments. I am, with very 
great regard, dear madam, 

Ricu. Price. 

P. S. I find the same objections 
with those made by Mrs. D. in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
just published. 1 am obliged to the 
Author of this paper for his civility ; 
but at the same time I think I have 
reason to complain of his making 
such substitutions as the following: 
The generality of mankind, for what 
I call a great part. Irretrievable 
misery, for irretrievable destruction. 
The better sort of men inexcusably 
deficient, formany are ranked among 
the better sort of men inexcusably de- 
ficient. Millions miserable for the 
sake of making one happy, for mil- 
lions lost for the sake of making one 
happy for ever. 


From 




















From Rev. Dr. Ricnarp Price to 
Josern Hicumors, Esq. 

Mr. Price presents his respectful 
compliments to Mr. H. and begs his 
acceptance of the second edition of 
theDissertations, which he will receive 
with this. Mr. Price's compliments 
and best wishes attend also Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncombe. 

Newington Green, June 7, 1769. 





Answer to the above. 

Dear Sir, —On the 24th instant, 
I received your valuable present, and 
retura my most grateful ackuow- 
ledgments. 1 immediately read the 
two notes, and other parts to which 
your advertisement referred, with 
particular satisfaction, as they re- 
moved all difliculty in respect to 
en precise meaning, which had 

een by some persons misappre- 
hended. 

Were I to express my real senti- 
ments of the work in general, it must 
be in terms that might pussibly be 
thought liable to the imputation of 
flattery, of which, however, my owa 
heart would acquit me, for 1 most 
sincerely think it one of the best, and 
one of the deepest, 1 ever read. 

lam,dear Sir, Jos. Hicumere, 

Canterbury, June 25, 1769. 





From Mr. Hicumore éo Rev. 
Dr. Price. 

Dear Sir,—I am again reading 
your Four Dissertations with my ut- 
most attention, which indeed they 
demand, and well deserve; and as { 
read for my instruction, am = 
desirous to understand your full 
meaning ; to which end 1 have read 
some parts many times over, and 
doubt after all whether that which 
appears to me the plain and obvious 
sense of the words in certain passages, 
be what you intend; particularly at 
p- 125, 2d edit. is the following para- 
graph :—* As an lofant,” &c. 

Now if it be really put into their 
power to deprive us, &c. they can 
effectually deprive us, aad it is not iu 
our power by any means to prevent 
it; for if it be notwithstanding in our 
power by any means to prevent it, 
then it is uot in their power to de- 
— us, &c. But surely this cannot 


your settled opinion, that it is in 
the power of our fellow-men, or, to 
ust your own stronger expression, 
** it is put into their power,” thus irre- 
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trievably to effectuate our eternal 
perdition, and that without our own 
fault; that a man shall be lost eter- 
nally, by being placed in such cireum- 
stances as made it utterly impossible 
for him to escape; if so, how is he to 
blame? and if not to blame, why is 
he punished ? Can this be reconciled 
to the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and particularly to his justice, not to 
say his goodness? Neither can I re. 
concile it to other passages in thig 
very work, many of which seem ab- 
solutely inconsistent with this deter 

mination; such as at p. 122, “ We 
have before us the prospect ofa 
blessed immortality, which we cannot 
louse but through our own fault: it ig 
in your sd to secure infinite hap- 
piness, all the means necessary for this 
are given you, nothing but volun- 
tary and inexcusable guilt can hurt 
you, &c. &.” Again, at p. 131 and 
132, “ It is right that the happiness 
of intelligent beings should be made 
to be the fruit of what they do and 
deserve.” 

These, and many more to the same 
purpose,make me hope that | mistake 
your meaning in the passage first 
cited, and which has occasioned you 
this trouble. If there be any error 
of the press, or any qualifying ex- 
pression omitted, or there be any 
other way of explaining this passage 
to render it more apparently cousist- 
ent with the Divive attributes, and 
even with the general tenor of the 
book, it will afford great satisfaction 
to see the difficulty removed, and the 
favour will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 1 have sohigh an opinion of the 
ability, the integrity, and benevolence 
of the Author, that it grieves me 
either not to be able to comprehend 
him, or if indeed I do, not to adopt 
his sentiments. What | write is from 
myself only, and to yourself only, 
without having communicated with 
any one; you will, | hope, forgive 
this freedom; and believe me to be, as 
I truly am, with great esteem, dear 
Sir, J. A. 

Canterbury, Aug. 171, 1769. 





Rev. Dr. Paice, in reply. 

Dear Sir, —1 think myself extreme- 
ly obliged to you for the great can- 
dour, civility, and kindness, expressed 
in the letter which I received from you 
last week. Your approbation of the 
Four Dissertations, aud the attention 
whieh 
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which 
upon them, give me great pleasure ; 
and I should be sorry to find that there 
are any passages in them which will 


ou think proper to bestow 


not bear your examination. In the 
assage to which you have objected, 
Phave probably expressed myself too 
ambiguously and incautiously. My 
meaning, however, | imagined would 
be obvious to attentive readers; but, 
as I find this not to be the case, I 
conclude that I should have been 
more plain and explicit. I by no 
means intended to say that our hap- 
pivess hereafier is so put into the 
power of our fellow-creatures as that 
they can deprive us of it without our 
own consent. Our future happiness 
depends on our virtue, and our virtue 
is always in our own power; nor cap 
any being rob us of it as long as we 
choose vot to part with it. But then 
at the same time it must, I think, be 
acknowledged that it is a good deal 
jn the power of our fellow-men to 
induce us by temptations to consent 
to part with it. A blessing which I 
can, if I please, engage another to 
ive up, I may, 1 think, justly consi- 
er myself as able to take from him. 
Were a set of wicked men, artful 
and experienced, to form a design to 
corrupt a young person just comi 
into the eel aed committed aor 
lutely to their management, don’t 
you think that there are methods by 
which they might be morally sure of 
succeeding? Don’t * * * * find con- 
tinually that it is put into their power 
to corrupt the most zealous patriots? 
This is owing, 1 am sensible, to a fault 
ip our own wills, and to the weakness 
of human virtue ; but still it is a fact: 


and indeed all instructions and exhor- ? 


tations, and all the endeavours of 
good men to lead mankind to Virtue, 
and of bad men to seduce, imply 
that our virtue is made, within cer- 
tain limits, to be dependent on what 
we do to one another. Were not 
this the case, I should have no mo- 
tives ever to write a book, or to 

reach a sermon, in favour of Virtue. 

hope these observations will explain 
to you my meaning; they indeed 
carry our thoughts to a difficulty in 
Providence of great importance ; but 
jt cannot, I think, be denied that we 
have that dependance on one ano~ 
ther'’sageocy which | have mentioned; 
avd I have endeavoured to account 
for it by shewivg that such a consti- 
tution was necessary to afford room 


for the practice of virtue and benefi- 
cence, and consequently for the 
greatest happiness. Deliver, if you 
think proper, my respectful compli- 
ments to Mr. and Mrs. Duncombe. 
May you and they enjoy all possible 
happiness! 1 am, dear Sir, with sin- 
cere regard, your obliged humble 
servant, Ricn. Price. 
Newington Green, Aug. 29, 1169. 





Mr. Hicumonre, in answer. 
Dear Sir,— Your very kind and 
obliging letter of the 29th has per- 
fectly satisfied me as to your mean- 
ing in the passage referred to: and 
indeed, as | suggested in my former, 
I could not persuade myself that you 
intended to be understood otherwise 
than as you have now explained ; 
but at the same time confess | do not 
see that meaning in the words as 
they lie, and fear that other readers 
may meet the like difficulty from ex- 
pressions so seemingly absolute and 
unconditional. [ cannot but wish 
therefore that they had been in some 
manner qualified, as I doubt not 
you could have contrived, without 
weakening the sense. If it be my par- 
ticular misapprehension only; and if 
the generality of readers comprehend 
your intention without hesitation, as 
I hope, you will, however, pardon 
me, and accept my unfeigned thanks 
for the satisfaction you have given me. 
I design not to mterrupt your stu- 
dies and better employment by re- 
peating these applications; and espe- 
cially since you have so clearly as- 
serted your general sentiments, that 
they will enable me to interpret any 
assage which might otherwise ap- 
pear doubtful, for | have always sup- 
posed you consistent with yourself. 
I am, dear Sir, &c. J. H. 
Canterbury, Sept. 1, 1769. 
- 
¥*y* X.Y. remarks that Mr. Dyer, in 
his History of the University of Cam- 
bridge, I. p. 209, speaking of Dr. HaRvEY 
and the Circulation of the Blood, quotes 
a passage from Harvey’s Exercitationes 
Anatomices—“ Id ne fieret, aliorum qui 
in hee negotio facem pretulerunt in- 
Sisto vestigiis ; eorumque quoad licuit 
utor verbis: pre ceteris autem Aristote- 
Jem ex antiquis; ex recentioribus yerd 
Fabricium ab Aquapendente sequor : il- 
lum tanquam ducem; bunc et premon- 
stratorem.” _ He asks, what precisely 


was Dr. Harvey’s discovery, distinct from 
what was known to otbeys before him ? 
Report 
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Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Ear! of 
Evein’s Collection of Scucrtunep Marsces, &c.; continued from p. 328. 


General Observations upon what is to be found in various Authors 
relating to these Marbles. 


may not be deemed foreign to this 

subject, if your Committee venture 
to extend their observations somewhat 
beyond the strict limit of their imme- 
diate inquiry, and lay before the House 
what occurs to them as not unimportant 
with regard to the age and authenticity 
of these Sculptures. The great works 
with which Pericles adorned, and 
strengthened Athens, were all carried 
on under the direction and superin- 
tendence of Phidiis ; for this, there is 
the authority of various antient writers, 
and particularly of Plutareh; but he 
distinctly asserts in the same passage, 
that Callicrates and Ictinus executed 
the work of the Parthenon; which is 
confirmed also by Pausanias, so far as 
relates to Ictinus, who likewise orna- 
mented or constructed the temple of 
Apollo at Phigalia * ; from whence, by 
a singular coincidence, the Sculptures in 


high relief lately purchased for the Bri-- 


tish Museum, and frequently referred to 
in the evidence, were transported. 

The style of this work, in the opinion 
of the Artists, indicates, that it belongs 
to the same period, though the execu- 
tion is rated as inferior to that of the 
Elgin Marbles. In the fabulous stories 
which are represented upon both, there 
is a very striking similarity ; and it may 
be remarked in passing, that the subjects 
of the Metopes, and of the smaller Frize, 
which is sculptured with the battle of 
the Amazons, correspond with two out 
of the four subjects mentioned by Pliny, 
as adorning the shield and dress of the 
Mirierva; so that there was a general 
uniformity of design in the stories which 
were selected for the internal, and ex- 
ternal decoration of the Parthenon. 
The taste of the same artist, Ictinus, 
probably led him to repeat the same 
ideas, which abound in graceful forms, 
and variety of composition, when he 
was employed upon the temple of ano- 
ther divinity, at a distance from Athens. 

The statue of Minerva within the 
temple, was the work of Phidias himself, 
and, with the exception of the Jupiter 
which he made at Elis, the most cele- 
brated of his productions. It was com- 
posed of ivory, and gold; with regard to 








* The penultimate syllable should be 
‘onounced long: Phigalia closes two 
Senate verses, one of which is quoted 
by Pausanias, and the other by Stephanus 
Bygantinus, from Rhianus a poct of 


which, some very curious anecdotes re- 
lating to the political history of that 
time, are to be found in the same 
writers: the earliest of which, from a 
passage in a contemporary poet, Aristo- 
phanes, proves that the value of these 
materials involved both Pericles and the 
director of his works in great trouble, 
and jeopardy; upon which account the 
latter is said to have withdrawn to Elis, 
and to have ended his days there, leav- 
ing it doubtful whether his death was 
natural, or in consequence of a judicial 
sentence: but Plutarch places his death 
at Athens, and in prison, either by dis- 
ease, or by poison. 

lt has been doubted whether Phidias 
himself ever wrought in Marble ; but, 
although, when he did not use ivory, his 
chief material was unquestionably bronze; 
there are authorities sufficient to esta- 
blish, beyond all controversy, that he 
sometimes applied bis hand to Marble. 
Pliny for instance, asserts that he did 
so, and mentions a Venus ascribed to 
him, existing in his own time in the 
collection (or in the portico) of Octavia. 
Phidias is calied by Aristotle a skilful - 
worker in Stone; and Pausanias enu- 
merates a Celestial Venus of Parian 
Marble, undoubtedly of his hand; and 
the Rhamnusian Nemesis, also of the 
same material. Some of his statues in 
bronze, were brought to Rome by Paulus 
ZEmilius, and by Catulus, 

His great reputation, however, was 
founded upon his representations of the 
Gods, in which he was supposed more 
excellent than in human forms, and 
especially upon his works in ivory, in 
which he stood unrivalled +. 

Elidas the Argive is mentioned as the 
master of Phidias ; which honour is also 
shared by Hippias. His two most cele- 
brated scholars were -Alcamenes au 
Athenian of noble birth, and Agoracritus 
of Paros; the latter of whom was his 
favourite ; and it was reported, that out 
of affection to him, Phidias put his 
scholar’s name upon several of his own 
works: among which the*statue called 
Rhamnusian Nemesis is particularized 
by Pliny, and Suidas. 

In another passage of Pliny, Alca- 
menes is classed with Critias, Nestocles, 
and Hegias, who are called the rivals of 
Phidias The name of Colotes is pre- 
served as another of his scholars. 

The other great Sculptors, who were 





_ > Quintifian 12, c, 10. 


living 
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living at the same time with Phidias, 
and flourished very soon after him, were 
Agelades, Callon, Polycletus, Phragmon, 
Gorgias, Lacon, Myron, Pythagoras, 
Scopas, and Perelius. 

The passage in which Pausanias men- 
tions the Sculptures on the pediments is 
extremely short, and to this effect: 
**As you enter the temple, which they 
eall Parthenon, all that is contained in 
what is termed the (Eagles) Pediments, 
relates in every particular to the birth 
of Minerva; but on the opposite or 
back front is the Contest of Minerva and 
Neptune for the land ;— but the statue 
itself is formed of ivory and gold.” The 
state of dilapidation into which this 
temple was fallen, when Stuart visited 
it im 1751, and made most correct 
drawingsior his valuable work, left little 
opportunity of examining and comparing 
what remained upon that part of the 
temple with the passage referred to: 
but an account is preserved by travellers, 
who about 80 years earlier found one of 
these pediments in tolerable preserva- 
tion, before the war hetween the Turks 
and Venetians, in 1627, had done so 
much damage to this admigable struc- 
ture. The observations of one of thesé 
(Dr. Spon, a French physician) may be 
literally translated thus: 

“ The bighest part of the front which 
the Greeks called ‘* the Eagle,” and 
our architects “* the Fronton,”’ is en- 
riched with a groupe of beautiful figures 
in marble, which appear from below as 
large as life. They are of entire relief, 
and wonderfully well worked. Pausanias 
says nothing more, than that this Sculp- 
ture related tov the birth of Minerva. 
The general design is this: 

« Jupiter, who is under the highest 
angle of the pediment (fronton) has the 
right arm broken, in which, probably, 
he held his thunderbolt; his legs are 
thrown wide from each other, without 
doubt te make room for his eagle. Al- 
though these two characteristics are 
wanting, one cannot avoid recognizing 
him by his beard, and by the majesty 
with which the seulptor has invested 
him. He is naked, as they usually re- 
presented him; and particularly the 
Greeks, who for the most part made 
their figures naked; on bis right isa 
statue which bas its head and arms 
mutilated, draped to about half the leg, 
which one may judge to be a Victory, 
which precedes the car of Minerva, 
whose horses she leads. They are the 
work of some hand as bold as it was de- 
licate, which would not perhaps have 
yielded to Phidias, or Praxiteles, so re- 
nowned for (representing) horses. Mi- 
nerva is sitting upon the car, rather in 


the habit of goddess of the sciences, 


than of war; for she is not dressed as 
a warrior, having neither helmet, nor 
shield, nor head of Medusa upon her 
breast: she has the air of youth, and 
her head-dress is not different from that 
of Venus. Another female figure with- 
out a bead is sitting behind her with a 
child, which she holds upon her knees, I 
cannot say who she is; but 1 had no 
trouble in making out or recognising 
the two next, which are the last on that 
side ; it is the Emperor Hadrian sitting, 
and half naked, and, next to him, bis 
wife Sabina. It seems that they are 
both looking on with pleasure at the 
triumph of the goddess, I do not be- 
lieve that, before me, any person ob- 
served this particularity, which deserves 
to be remarked. On the left of Jupi- 
ter are five or six figures, of which some 
have lost the heads ; it is probably the 
circle of the gods, where Jupiter is 
about to introduce Minerva, and to 
make her be acknowledged for his 
daughter. The pediment behind repre- 
sented, according to the same Author, 
the dispute which Minerva and Neptune 
had for naming the city, but all the 
figures are fallen from them, except one 
head of a sea-horse, which was the usual 
accompaniment of this god; these figures 
of the two pediments were not so antient 
as the budy of the temple built by Peri- 
cles, for which there wants no other ar- 
gument than that of the statue of Ha- 
drian, which is to be seen there, and the 
Marble which is whiter than the rest, 
All the rest has not been touched. The 
Marquis de Nointel bad designs made 
of the whole, when be went to Athens ; 
his painter worked there for two months, 
and almost Jost his eyes, because he was 
obliged to draw every thing from be- 
low, without a scaffold.’* — (Voyage par 
Jacob Spon; Lyons, 1678; 2 tom. 
p- 144.) 

Wheler, who travelled with Spon, and 
published bis work at London (four 
years later) in 1682, says, “ But my 
companion made me observe the next 
two figures sitting in the corner tu be 
of the Emperor Hadrian and his Empress 
Sabina, whom | easily knew to be so, 
by the many medals and statues | have 
seen of them.’* And again, “ But the 
Emperor Hadrian most probably re- 
paired it, and adorned it with those 
figures at each front. For the white- 
ness of the Marble, and his own statue 
joined with them, apparently shew them 
to be of a Jater age than the first, and 
done by that Emperor's command, 
Within the portico on high, and on the 
outside of the cella of the temple itself, 
is another berder of basso relievo round 

about 
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about it, or at least on the North and 
South sites, which, without doubt, is as 
antient as the temple, and of admirable 
work, but not so high a relievo as the 
other, Theregn are represented sacri- 
fices, processions, and other ceremonies 
of the heathen’s worship; most of them 
were designed by the M. de Nointel, 
who employed a painter to do it two 
months together, and showed them to 
us when we waited on him at Con- 
stantinople.” 

Another French author, who publish- 
ed three years earlier than Spon, a work 
ealled “ Athenes Ancienne et Nouvelle, 
par le St de la Guilletiere, & Paris,” 1675, 
says, “ Pericles employed upon the Par- 
thenon the celebrated architects Calli- 
erates and Ictinus. The last, who had 
More reputation than the former, wrote 
a description of it in a book *, which he 
composed on purpose, and which has 
been lost; and we should probably not 
now have the opportunity of admiring 
the building itself, if the Emperor Ha- 
drian had not preserved it to us, by the 
repairs which he caused to be done. it 
is to his care that we owe the few re- 
mains of antiquity which are still entire 
at Athens.”’ 

In the Antiquities of Athens by Stu- 
art, vol. If. p. 4, it is said, “* Pausanias 
gives but a transient account of this 
Temple, nor does he say whether Ha- 
drian repaired it, though his statue, 
and that of his Empress Sabina in the 
Western pediment, have occasioned a 
doubt whether the sculptures, in both, 
were not put up by him. Wheler and 
Spon were of this opinion, and say they 
were whiter than the rest of the build- 
ing. The statue of Antinous, now re- 
maining at Rome, may be thought a 
proof that there were artists in his time 
capable of executing them; but this 
whiteness is no proof that they were 
more moderna than the Temple, for 
they might be made of a whiter marble; 
and the heads of Hadrian and Sabina 
might be put on two of the antient 
figures, which was no uncommon prac- 
tice among the Romans ; and if we may 
give credit to Plutarch, the buildings of 
Pericles were not in the least impaired 
by age in his time ; therefore, this tem- 
ple could not want any material repairs 
in the reign of Hadrian.” 

With regard to the works of Hadrian 
at Athens, Spartian says, “ that be did 
much for the Athenians +,” and a little 





* Ictinus and Carpion were jointly’ 
concerned in this work, for which we 
have the authority of Vitravius, lib. 7. 

refat. 

+ Folio edit, Paris 1620, p. 6. 
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after on his second visit to Athens, 
** going to the East he made his journey 
through Athens, and dedicated the 
works which be had begun there: and 
particularly a temple to @lympian Jupi- 
ter, and an altar to himself.’’ 

The account given by Dion Cassius, is 
nearly to the same effect, adding, that 
he placed his own statue within the 
temple of Olypian Jupiter, which he 
erected f. - 

He called some other cities after his 
own name, and directed a part of Athens 
to be styled Hadrianopolis§: but no 
mention is made by any antient Author, 
of his touching, or repairing the Par- 
thenon. Pausanias, who wrote in his 
reign, says, that “‘the temples which 
Hadrian either ereeted from the founda- 
tion, or adorned with dedicated gifts 
and decorations, or whatever donations 
he made to the cities of the Greeks, 
and of the Barbarians also, who made 
application to him, were all recorded at 
Athens in the temple common to all the 
gods }j.” 

It is not unlikely, that a confused re- 
collection of the statue which Hadrian 
actually placed at Athens, may have 
led one of the earliest travellers into a 
mistake, which bas been repeated, and 
countenanced by subsequent writers: 
but Mr. Fauvel, who will be quoted pre- 
sently, speaks as from his own examina- 
tion and observation, when he mentions 
the two statues in question; which, it 
is to be observed, still remain (withont 
their heads) upon the pediment of the 
entrance, and have not been removed by 
Lord Elgin. 

An exact copy of these drawings, by 
the Marquis de Nointel’s painter, is 
given in M. Barry’s works; which are 
rendered more valuable on account of 
the destruction of a considerable part of 
the Temple in the Turkish war by the 
falling of a Venetian bomb, within a 
short time after the year in which they 
were made; which, however, must 
have been prior to the date of 1683, 
affixed to the plate in Barry’s works 
(2 vol. p. 163. London, 1809.) 

Some notes of Mr. Fauvel, a painter 
and antiquarian, who moulded and took 
casts from the greatest part of the Sculp- 
tures, and remained fifteen years at 
Athens, are given with the tracings of 
these drawings; in which it is said, 
with regard to these pediments, ** These 
figures were adorned with bronze, at 
least if we may judge by the head of 
Sabina, which is one of the two that re- 
main; and which, having fallen, and 

tb. 69. c. 16. § Spartian, p. 10. 

jj Paus, Att. p. 5. Ed, Xyl, 
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being much mutilated, was brought to 
Mr. Fauve). The traces are visible of 
the little cramps which probably fixed 
the crown to the head The head of 
the Emperor Hadrian still exists. Pro- 
bably this group has been inserted to do 
honour to that Emperor, for it is of a 
workmansbip different from the rest 
of this Sculpture.” 





Your Committee cannot dismiss this 
interesting subject, without submitting 
to the attentive reflection of the House, 
how highly the eultivation of the Fine 
Arts has contributed to the reputation, 
character, and dignity of every Govern- 
ment by which they have been en- 
couraged, and bow intimately they are 
connected with the advancement of 
every thing valuable in science, litera- 
ture, and philgsophy. In contemplating 
the importance and splendour to which 
so small a republic as Athens rose, by 
the genius and energy of her citizens, 
exerted in the path of such studies, ‘it is 
impossible to overlook how transient the 
memory and fame of extended empires 
and of mighty conquerors are, in com- 
parison.6f those who have rendered in- 
considerable states eminent, and im- 
mortalized their own names by these 
pursuits. But if it be true, as we learn 
from history and experience, that free 
governments afford a soil most suitable 
to the production of native talent, to 
the maturing of the powers of the hu- 
man mind, and to the growth of every 
apecies of excellence, by opening to 
merit the prospect of reward and dis- 
tinction, no country can be better 


-adapted than our own to afford an ho- 


nourable asylum to these monuments of 
the sehool of Phidias, and of the admi- 
nistration of Pericles; where secure 
from further injury and degradation, 
they may receive that admiration and 
homage to which they are entitled, and 
serve in return as models and examples 
to those, who by knowing how to revere 
and appreciate them, may learn first to 
imitate, and ultimately to rival them. 


a 


Mr. Unsan, May 8. 

HAVE been informed by a Cor- 
respondent, that throughout my 
work on the Origin of Pagan Idola- 
try, whevever I have occasion to 
speak of the mystic Lotos of Hindos- 
tan, I use the botanical terms Calix 
and Petal improperly. As I am en- 
tirely ignorant of Botany, never hav- 
ing had leisure during the course of a 
very fully occupied life to study even 
the first principles of that science, I 


conclude, that the criticism of my 
Correspondent is just ; and I beg per- 
mission, throogh the medium of your 
widely circulating publication, to 
point out and acknowledge my error. 

All that I know or say respecting 
the Lotos, as used symbolically by 
the Hindoos, is teken, with proper 
references, from what Mr. Wilford 
has written on the subject in the 
Asiatic Researches: and, as he gives 
an engraving of theartificial mundane 
Lotos, however improperly I may 
have been led to use the technical 
terms of a science which I do not un- 
derstand, I have certainly not mis- 
taken his meaning. 

What I wished to say on the sub- 
ject, and what Mr. Wilford evident! 
intended, is in plain English as fol- 
lows: 

The Hindoos represent their mun- 
dane Lotos as having four large 


leaves, and four smal! leaves placed - 


alternately, while from the centre of 
the flower rises a protuberance. Now 
the cireular cup formed by the eight 
leaves they deem a symbol of the 
earth, floating on the surface of the 
ocean, and consisting of four large 
continents and four intermediate 
smaller islands: while the centrical 
protuberance is viewed by them as 
representing their sacred Mount 
Meru. 

In expressing this, I have termed 
the circular cup the Calix, and the 
rising protuberance the Petal: where. 
as, if 1 understand my unknown Cor- 
a aright, I ought to have 
said nothing about a Petal, but should 
have termed the rising protuberance 
the Pericarp. Being absent from 
home on a visit of some length, I 
have it not in my power to turn to 
the Asiatic Researches: but, to the 
best of my recollection, I used the 
botanical terms as 1 found them used 
by Mr. Wilford. At least, if that be 
not the case, | know not how | came 
to use them at ail. 

My error is, 1 trust, a venial one: 
for I find this life far too short te 
acquire a knowledge of every thing, 
I must, therefore, request those who 
have purchased my volumes, to sub- 
stitute the word Pericarp for the 
word Petal, wherever the latter term 
occurs in connexion with the Lotos, 
For my own part, I can only cobfess 
my ignorance, and regret my error.) 

Yours, &c. G. S. Fapgr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Muy 6. 
ET me address a few words to 
your candid attention on the 
subject of the present increase of 
Public Institutions for Charity, and 
the decrease of the means of their 
general support: two incompatibles 
which unfortusately meet in this Me- 

tropolis at the present day. 

The obvious state of public affairs, 
and of private prosperity ; the shock 
which commerce aod domestic trade 


have suffered; the National reduc- , 


tions in all the establishments of State; 
and the retura from full pay and em- 
loyment of a numerous class of our 
> me: tad all combine to guide 
the hand of Prudence in drawing very 
tightly the purse of every, even of 
the most wealthy and benevolent citi- 
zen of the United Empire. It is not 
that they are tired of their good 
work, nor backward ia answering the 
calls upon their benevolence: the 
same generous spirit will ever glow 
in the heart of Britons, and all their 
united brethren; but their demands 
are now become more numerous, 
more imperious, more domestic. 

At such aconjuncture, then, it must 
be lamented that so many add to the 
burthen of those who remain at home, 
by themselves withdrawing to a fo- 
reign land because they can live there 
at a cheaper rate; the injuries the 
inflict upon their Country are incal- 
culable, but in the case before us, are 
peculiarly affecting. This, superadded 
to the causes above enumerated, ren- 
ders the support of useful and neces- 
saryCharities very difficult, and causes 
a heavier pressure upon their old pa- 
trons: so that if these Institutions 
did not increase, there are enough al- 
ready in number and extent to grow 
very hungry for continual mainte- 
nance; many of which have been 
founded in times of more general 
opulence, which disdained any uarrow 
limitations from prudential motives, 

But whether it be from pure bene- 
volence, from schisms in Courts and 
Committees, from vauily, or from the 
desire of starting a young professional 
man into office and notice; certain it 
is that, within a few years last past, 
several new lustitutions have been 
raised from the same soil which had 
given birth to what may be deemed 
their parent stock, without any pre- 
4ensions of great difference, oc im- 

* Gent. Mac. May, 1816, 
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provement, or distance of situation, 
to recommend them. I need not enu- 
merate them —this is obvious in all 
parts of the town and its suburbs, 
The evil is, that the projectors first 
make it their business to learn the 
abode of the most charitable and 
opulent; and by the various persua- 
sions of benefit to the poor, of some 
additional privilege to subscribers, 
the influence of a great name or two, 
and the promise of association with 
men of note and friends of respect, 
the former supporters of the Esta- 
blished Charities are drawn off from 
the objects of their patronage, and 
almost made to give their aid and 
sanction to the new one.. Thus ina 
short time the old one languishes, its 
casual though customary sources of 
support fall away, and they are com- 
pelled to have an annual recourse to 


‘their funded capital for the payment 


of their necessary demands; till at 
length this capital diminishing every 
year, it becomes necessary to close 
the door by raising restrictions upon 
the usual relief; and in this rapid de- 
cline, which is hence inevitable, the 
old Institution yields to irretrievable 
ruin: and when we turn to the efforts 
of its rival, we find that the acclivity 
is so steep and difficult, and the pa- 
trons of both having by age or affairs 
gradually dropped off the list, and 
the impracticability of supplying their 
places so convincing, that time brings 
it down to the level of that which it 
had first ruined! In this state the 
peor objects have lost the benefit of 
them both! 

To obviate a dilemma so severe for 
the Poor of the Metropolis, I ear- 
nestly desire the benevelent to consi- 
der of and organize a plan for uniting 
and concentrating, before it be too 
late, all or some of those Institutions 
which are designed for the same ob- 
jects, unless their distance is such as 
renders that unnecessary or impossi- 
ble. The a of this sugges- 
tion is proved in the case of Free 
Schools, both of the National and 
British construction; and if Parish 
and Ward Schools could be united 
either with them, or with each other, 
much more good might be done for 
each of them. Dispensaries of all 
kinds are so numerous, and are ia 
some cases so contiguous in their diss 
tricts, and are attended on a similar 
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plan, that it could be of very little 
difficulty to unite them and their 
funds into one chief, which should re- 
serve their present respective shops 
for the resort of the poor of their 
neighbourhvod. If the list of Sub- 
scribers to them all were united, and 
many of them should decline their 
usual contribution, the number which 
would remain would afford ample 
supplies for carrying on the whole, 
when thus compacted, and many offi- 
cers and other anvual charges would 
be spared. This union of their seve- 
ral governments would be felt as a 
strong tower of defence to them ail, 
and give a far greater importance to 
their affairs, and to the Directors, 
than they can ever now acquire. The 
efforts now through necessity adopted 
by those whose interest or inclination 
it is to perpetuate the utility of old 
and useful establishments, are inces- 
sant, and partake of a systematized 
method of solicitation most painful 
and oppressive. Annual subscriptions 
and contributions are insufficient : 
Dinners must be organized, and Stew- 
ards must be found ready to produce 
their quota of expences, and their 
list of new Patrons. The generous 
pleasure which these forces of Charity 
produce, it would be unthrifty indeed 
to discourage; but 1 would endea- 
vour to reduce their number, to ren- 
der that more pleasant which is done 
seldom, than to lose its zest by fre- 
quent repetition, and to enlarge and 
expand their sphere of action from 
small districts into a wider éircle, and 
a more National service. Every an- 
niversary thea would be attended by 
large bodies of Contributors, and 
Stewardships would become less ex- 
ee by being more numerous, 
nstead of the assembly of objects by 
twenties and fifties, hundreds would 
be ready to offer their public tribute 
of gratitude; and thus every indi- 
vidual Patron, while he contributed 
ove gift instead of many, would feel 
himself proud in the administration of 
a larger lnstitution, relieving a more 
numerous body of supplicants. 

Many of your numerous Readers 
who make “Charity business their 
are,” will, I hope, confer together 
on this subject, and take a leaf out of 
your useful and friendly book; and 
many will be found ready to Jend a 
helping band to their cogitations, and 
yet more to their efforts. A.H,. 


Bonby, near Brigg, 
Mr.Urnsan, sprit 3. § 

R. SCOTT speaks of Bp. Hors- 

ley as having styled Calvin one 
of the most valuable of Commenta- 
tors: I will venture to say that it was 
not for his explication of the phrase 
“born of water and the Spirit ;” 
never was there a more unwarranta- 
ble liberty taken with the rules of the 
Greek language, than the interpreing 
i& vdaros “tas of water ;” the prepo- 
sition =, though it admits of above 
thirty-four difierent senses, yet, in 
every one of these, retains its native 
force, either significative of instru- 
mentality, or denoting a real and 
essentiai connexion between itself 
and the case it governs. To assign 
it, therefore, a figurative, instead of 
a literal meaning, is an innovation as 
daring, as it is coutrarg to the idiom 
of the original: it matters not whe; 
ther you translate the words ?& ddarog 
“as of water,” or construe the whole 
passage thus: tay wn tig yovndn, exe 
cept one be born, ?% vdaroe, of water, 
xxl, that is, wyuyaros, the Holy Spi- 
rit, &c.: in either case, the same 
error is committed, viz. the vacating 
the true force of the preposition ?&, 
Let Mr. Scott, or any other person 
who favours the interpretation I am 
combating, produce a parallel instance 
of construction; let them bring for- 
ward any passage, where ?£, used in 
the manner it here is, bears a sense 
similar to that which they contend 
for; it will then be time enough te 
build on such construction a doctrine 
which, to say the least of it, appears 
to be unnaturally deduced from the 
words in question. The name of Cal- 
vin, however great, can never sanc- 
tion a departure from the established 
laws of a language; and, even admit- 
ting the figurative sense of the par- 
ticle 2 (which I cannot for a moment 
do), yet surely some attention ought 
to be paid to the most natural and 
obvious mode of interpretation: so, 
at least, thought the judiciousHooker, 
as may be seen from a passage which 
I shall presently produce. Aod whe- 
ther, when. Bp. Latimer declares that 
we “* wash out our sins by baptism,” 
he holds Calvin’s as the most natural 
sense of the Evangelist’s expression, 
let his words *, in tne context, deter- 





* Latimer’s Sermons, vol, ll. p. 779. 
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mine; whether, in fixing St. John’s 
meaning, we are justified in taking 
“water” metaphorically, let the 
learned, who are acquainted with the 
original, and the unprejudiced, who 
have no bypothesis to serve, coolly 
and impartially decide. To support 
his position that the water, mentioned 
in our Lord’s discourse, is no more 
than an emblem, Mr. Scott draws an 
analogy between the declaration of 
our Saviour aod that of John the 
Baptist, where the latter, alluding to 
Christ, says, “‘ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
“Might we not,” contends Mr. S. 
“ from this passage argue the joint ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, and of fire, 
much in the same way, and with pretty 
much the same degree of force, as Mr. 
Mant has argued that of the Holy Ghost 
and of water, from our Lord’s words? 
Yet no one would hesitate to pronounce 
such argument misapplied ; no one ima- 
gines that the fire is more than an em- 
blem in St. John’s address ; what proof, 
then, is there, that the water is more 
than anemblem in our Lord’s discourse?” 
{Enquiry, p. 31.) : , 
Now, in answer to this objection, 
I would first observe, that there is 
much stronger evidence for the in- 
strumentality of water in Baptism, 
than for that of fire in the Baptism by 
the Holy Ghost; not to mention that 
the original words iy wvgs, have a 
somewhat inferior degree of force, 
when compared with i€ idaros. — 
Where, I would ask, is the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost by fire express- 
ly mentioned in the Scriptures, ex- 
cept in the place above alluded to, 
and its parallel, Luke iii. 16? {t is 
spoken of in four other passages, viz. 
Acts i. 5; Mark i. 8; John i. 33, and 
xi. 16; but in none of these is there 
any mention mate of fire. 1t appears 
then, that out of six texts relating to 
the Baptism of the Holy Ghost by 
fire, only two of them have the out- 
ward signa specified : from its omissioa 
in the other four, a presumptive in- 
ference may be safely drawn that it is 
not necessarily connected with the 
thing signified. For though I am 
fully aware that omissions are not 
always negations, yet, in this instance, 
I will concede Mr. Scott so much, as 


to: allow that “the fire is no more 
than an emblem io St. John’s address ;” 
a supposition which is strengthened 
by the language of St. Luke, in the 
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2d chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 


v. 3. “ And there appeared unto them - 


cloven tongues like as of fire.” (wou 
awveos.) No doubt can, therefore, I 
think, be reasonably entertained, but 
that the expression, recorded by St. 
Matthew, is to be taken in a figura- 
tive sense. But now let Mr. 8. or 
any one else, examine those texts 
where Baptism, as implying an initia- 
tion into the Christian Church, is 
spoken of, and he will find that in 
them the outward sign is repeated! 

expressed; that, where baptism is 
mentioned, water is mentioned also: 
in some instances it occurs totidem 
verbis; in others, the terms used are 
of so strong allusion, as cannot be 
mistaken. This, however, is not the 
case with the _—— relating to 
baptism by the Holy Ghost and fire ; 
here, in four instances out of six, the 
external sign is omitted, and not the 
smallest allusion to it appears; in 
whatever degree, therefore, it is pro- 
bable that the frequent omission of 
the sign in one case destroys its inse- 
parable connexion with the thing sig- 
nified, im the same degree precisely, is 
it probable that the more general 
enunciation of it in the other, serves 
to confirm and ratify the existence of 
such a connexion. Again, | would 
wish to observe that the language of 
several texts, in which baptism by 
water is mentioned, strongly indicates 
the instrumentality of the outward 
sign. What can more plain or 
forcible than the following expres- 
sions? “* Repent and be baptized for 
the remission of sins;” “ And now, 
why tarriest thou? Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins.” 
** Christ loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify 
it, and cleanse it with the washing of 
water, by the word.” I am aware 
that Mr. Scott has given a different 
sense of these last words from that 
which I wish to assign them; he at- 
tributes the sole efficacy of the 
* cleansing” spoken of, to the word, 
without allowing any to the water; 
I hope, however, to shew, when I 
come to consider the text, that his 
opinion has no solid foundation to 


‘reston. Nor are the Scriptures the 


only writings where the baptismal 
umion of water with the Holy Ghost 
is recognized in strong terms: if Mr. 
Scott will take the trouble to consult 

Albertinus 
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Albertinus de Eucharistia, in those 
laces referred to in his Index under 
aptismus, be will find that the Chris- 

tian Fathers asserted the necessity of 
water in the sacrament of Baptism, 
strongly implying its instrumental 
power by the names with which the 
dignified baptism as inclusive of bot 
sign and thing. (See Waterland on 
Regeneration, Churchman’s Remem- 
brancer, No. I. p. 37, Note.) On the 
whole, it is, 1 think, very evident 
that, although our Lord, in his dis- 
course with Nicodemus concerning 
baptis», having once mentioned wa- 
ter, drops any subsequent allusion to 
it, yet the great number of other 
texts, in which the elementary part of 
this Sacrament appears studiously 
kept in sight, and the energizing * 
power ascribed to it, in the passages 
above quoted, are fully sufficient to 
invalidate any proof which might be 
drawn from a partial analogy between 
it and the emblematic baptism of the 
Holy Ghost by fire. But since Mr. 
Scott cites Hooker as the “ highest 
authority among modern Divines,” 
(Enquiry, p.191.) I will here produce 
an extract from that most judicious 
author, directly bearing on the point 
in dispute. The passage is pretty 
Jong, but your Readers, Mr. Urban, 
will not object to its being brought 
forward, when they see how exactly 
it applies to our present argument ; 
it shews, indeed, that the errors now 
opposed were as coinmon in his days, 
as they are in ours; as confidently 
proposed in the 16th, as they are in 
the 19th century. Thus speaks the 
great man alluded to: 


“ They which deny that any such case 
of necessity can fall, in regard whereof 
the Church should tolerate Baptism 
without the decent rites and solemnities 
thereunto belonging, pretend that such 
tolerations have risen from a false inter- 
pretation which certain men have made 
of the Scripture, grounding a necessity 
of external baptism upon the words of 
our Saviour Christ, ‘ Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ For by water and the Spirit 
we are, in that place, to understand, as 
they imagine, no more than if the Spirit 


alone had been mentioned, and water 
not spoken of; which they think is 
plain, because elsewhere it is not impro- 
bable that the Holy Ghost and fire do 
but signify the Holy Ghost, in operation 
resembling fire. Whereupon they con- 
clude that, seeing fire, in one place, may 
be, therefore water, in another place, is, 
but a metaphor, Spirit the interpretation 
thereof; and so the words only mean, 
that unless a man be born again of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven. I hold it for a most 
infallible rule in expositions of Sacred 
Scripture, that, where a literal eonstruc- 
tion will stand, the farthest from the 
letter is commonly the worst. There is 
nothing more dangerous than this licen- 
tious and deluding art, which changeth 
the meaning of words as Alchymir doth, 
or would do, the substance of anetals ; 
maketh of any thing what it listeth ; 
and bringeth, in the end, all truth to 
nothing. Or howsoever such voluntary 
exercise of wit might be borne with 
otherwise, yet in places which usually 
serve, as this doth, concerning regenera- 
tion by water and the Holy Ghost, to be 
alledged for grounds and principles, less is 
permitted. 'To hide the general consent 
of antiquity, agreeing in the- literal 
interpretation, they cunningly affirm 
that certain have taken those words as 
meant of material water, when they 
know that, of all the antients, there is 
not one to be named, that ever did 
otherwise either expound or alledge the 
place than as implying external baptism. 
Shall that which hath always received 
this and no other construction, be now 
disguised with a toy of novelty? Must 
we needs, at the only shew of a critical 
conceit, without any more deliberation, 
utterly condemn them of error, which 
will not admit that fire, in the words of 
John, is quenched with the name of the 
Holy Ghost, or with the name of the 
Spirit water dried up, in the words of 
Christ.” , 

After another sentence or two, he 
goes on: 

*« Finally, if at the time when that 
baptism which was meant by John, came 
to be really and truly performed by 
Christ himself, we find the Apostles that 
had been, as we are, before baptized, 
new baptized with the Holy Ghost; and 
in this, their later baptism,~as well a 
visible descent of fire, as a secret mira- 
culous infusion of the Spirit; if on us he 





m 


* “ Energizing.” Let not this expression be misunderstoed ; I attribute no 
physical power to water, but imply the Spirit’s operation through the medium of 
water. We speak of the eye as energizing, meaning that the soul acts through, the 


medium of the eye. 
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accomplish likewise the heavenly work of 
our new birth, not with the Spirit alone, 
but with water thereunto adjoined; sith 
the faithfullest expounders of bis words 
are his own deeds, let that which his 
hand hath manifestly wrought declare 
what his speech did doubtfully utter.” 
(Ecclesiastic. Pol. p, 212 & 213, fol, ed. 
Dublin.) 

On this quotation from Hooker, a 
man eminently qualified to judge of 
the matter in dispute, I will not 
dwell: nothiag, I think, cau be plainer 
than his meaning. 1 shall have occa- 
sion to refer to him again, when I 
produce passages from a series of 
writers in corroboration of the doc- 
trine I am defending. It will then be 
seen that he asserts, in other parts of 
his work, and in language still more 
explicit than the above, the truth and 
necessity of baptismal regeneration. 

Before I quit the consideration of 
this text, 1 must observe, that Mr. 
Scott appears to have fallen into ihe 
common error of interpreting Joha 
iii. 6. as having a reference to the 
corruption of our nature (Enquiry, 
p- 38); whereas, as Whitby has well 
remarked from Cardinal Tolet, it is 
the manner of fleshly generation that 
is spoken of, and not the effects of it. 
Tolet’s interpretation applies far more 
pertinently to the objection of Nico- 
demus than the usual one, which Mr. 
S. has adopted. ** Nihil hic de peccato 
agatur, et quamvis nullum esset pec- 
catum, rerum esset, quod naium est 
ex carne caro est.” (See Whitby on 
the text.) 

My notice of the other Scriptural 
authorities adduced will be shorter, 
though, I trust, not less satisfactory, 
From Mark xvi. 15 & 16, Dr. Manat 
had justly argued in substance thus: 

** Our Lord, in giving his commission 
to his disciples, said, Go ye into all the 

‘ world, and preach the Gospel unto everyg 
creature. ‘ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not, shall be damned.’ Hence 
it must clearly be understoud that the 
communication of the Holy Ghost, and 
spiritual regeneration, were to attend 
Baptism, which is here expressly repre- 
sented as the means of salvation.” (Tract 
J. pp. 29 & 30.) 

Mr. Scott implies that Dr. Mant, in 
eomineuting on our Saviour’s words, 
has acted unfairly, inasmuch as he 
has omitted to mention faith, “ the 
weighty and essential qualificativn, 





which whoso hath shall be saved, and 
whoso hath not, shall be damned.” 

* He totally drops,” continues Mr. S, 
“ the latter clause of the sentence, which 
is distinguished by the studied omission 
of Baptism, and in the former clause, 
* he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved,’ he finds nothing to remark 
but being baptized. He takes no more 
notice of the faith, without which (in 
subjects capable of taith) baptism itself, 
as appears from this passage, shall avail 
nothing to salvation, than if it had never 
been mentioned! His deduction, his 
only deduction from the text is, ‘ Bap- 
tism is here expressly represe:.ted as the 
means of salvation !’ (Enq. pp. 40 & 41.) 


I will tell Mr. Scott why (as J sup- 
pose) Dr. Mant, im coticing this text, 
alludes to baptism alone; why he ex- 
pressly represents that sacrament as 
the meaus of salvation. He is com- 
bating those who deny absolutely and 
unconditionally that ordinance to 
be necessary unto salvation; those 
who hold that baptism does not re- 
generate us; that we are not made 
the children of God at the time of 
being baptized; in short, that spi- 
ritual regeneration may be, and ofien 
is, conveyed without the legitimate 
administration of baptism. Mr. 8. 
may declare that he is not of this 
nuinber; he may say, * Quorsum hec 
et precedentia ?” relerring me to that 
paragraph in the 47th page of his 
work, where he asserts tne real ques- 
tion between Dr. Mant and himseit to 
be this: ** Does baptism necessarily, or 
always, convey spiritual blessings ir- 
respectively of the state of mind, the 
repentance and faith of the receiver?” 
But, not to urge that this language is 
a little inconsistent with some other 
parts of his work, though | dare say 
Mr. Scott would, on recollection, be 
glad to moot this point alone, he 
must pardoa me if L observe that the 
positions he has laid down, give rise 
to other questions, and involve other 
consequences besides ihe one men- 
tioned above: what these questions 
and consequences are, will appear 
when I come to speak of bis senti- 
ments concerning the baptism of in- 
fants. At present he wii do well to 
remember that the generality of those 
persons, ia answer to whom Dr. Mant 
wrote his tampton Lectures (from 
which the Tracts in question have 
been compiled), are act iu the habit 
of conceding even so much as he — 
bel 
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self has done with regard to the effi- 
cacy of Baptism. Besides, Dr. Mant 
does not deny faith to be essential 
unto salvation: he does not say, nor 
imply, that it is inferior in importance 
to baptism; the point he wishes to 
— is, that the elementary part of 
aptism conveys the privilege of re- 
generation, viz. salvation for the lime 
being ; and he apprehends this to he 
satisfactorily established by our Lord’s 
words, “* He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.” Iam the more 
inclined to be of his opinion, from ob- 
serving that there is no comma be- 
tween the words wissicas & Barrichsls, 
which seems to render 4 necessary 
connexion very probable. This re- 
mark applies algo to the passage in 
St. John’s Gospel already considered ; 
there is no comma between vdaros 
and wrduertos’ I cannot but think 
that in both these instances the in- 
strumeutal connexion is strongly ap- 
parent. I shall conclude this letter 
with a quotation from bp. Beveridge, 
highly deserving of Mr. Scott's se- 
rious attention; he may learn from 
it, that, if Dr. Mant bas erred, abler 
Diviues than he have fallen into the 
same error, and that, in the opinion 
of a very learned and pious writer, 
baptism, as well as faith, is indispen- 
sably requisite to our being saved. 

*“* He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not, shall be damned; where we see that 
He, by whom alone it is possible for any 
man to be saved, makes baptism neces- 
sary to salvation as well as faith: he 
saith, indeed, ‘he that believeth not 
shall be damned:’ but he doth not say, 
* he that believeth shall be saved,’ whe- 
ther he be baptized or no ; but ‘ he that 
believeth and is baptized:’ as all, to be 
sure, are, or desire to be, who truly be- 
lieve in Him. For all, who truly believe 
in Christ for their salvation, must be- 
lieve what he hath said to be true, and 
accordingly do whatsoever he requires, 
in order to it. But he requires all that 
would be saved by him to be first bap- 
tized into him; and as plainly asserts 
in my text, that ‘except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God;’ and, 
therefore, it is in vain to expect it.” * 


Yours,&c. Wri114m Hitpyarp. 
(To be continued.) 





* Sermons, vol. 1. Serm. 35, p. 306. 
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Mr. Unsan, May 2. 
le ERE are few things that create 
so much dispute between the 
higher and the lower classes as the 
Game Laws. It is singular to observe 
with what anxiely the keen Sportsman 
exerts himself to preserve the game 
of his manor —his preserve, as it is 
called — from the common people ; 
whilst he and a favoured few, ona 
set day, have the Grand Battu, and 
destroy without mercy the unfor- 
tunate objects of his care. On what 
ae 5 can the destruction of 1000 
ead of game in a week, on a manor 
where one species was suffering by 
disease, as lately happened, be sup- 
ported ? Was it diversion? I should 
think not. Would it be diversion for 
a man possessed of 1000 head of poul- 
try, to butcher them with a club? 
The destruction of so much life must 
soon cease to be sport. Can it be 
justified on the ground that Game 
is wanted for the table? It is well 
known, few Noblemen have more 
than three brace at table at once : so 
that 1000 must spoil before they are 
used, either as presents, or at home. 
If it is justified on the right, I deny 
it: the Law, indeed, givesa right te 
kill Game, but it is impliedly subject 
to the laws of Humanity, 

The keen Sportsman has, however, 
proceeded further: in protecting his 
rights, he has made’ use of the most 
unjustifiable means: I look upon 
Spring-guns as wholly unjustifiable in 
— To those who have vio- 


ated the laws of Humanity by the. 


merciless destruction of Game, no ar- 
gument from that source can be used 
with effect; not even that which is 
derived from the consideration that 
we have no right to send a man to his 
Almighty Judge, who interferes with 
our diversions. A little self-interest 
should stimulate the sportsman: sup- 
ose a man legally justified in enter- 
ing the ground, would not his death 
by aspring-gun constitute the dread- 
ful crime of murder? The State is 
to be deprived of a valuable life, for 
what ?— merely that the right of A. 
to shoot at his Game (for that is bis 
right as a Sportsman) may be sup- 
ported and vindicated. If the Grand 
Jury in Counties where these spring- 
guns abound, would present them as 
nuisances, they would do only their 
duty, 1am by no means a friend to 
poachers, 





























poachers, and therefore I think the 
present system of poachipg is a serious 
evil: the one evil has generated the 
other. I am inclined to think the 
justice of the Country should stand 
aloof from both the Sportsman and 
the Poacher, and punish both. I 
hardly know which is most guilty: 
perhaps the Poacher; but the Gen- 
tleman Sportsman, from his situation 
in life, should know his rights and 

duty better. No Sportsman. 

ee 

Mr. Urnaan, May 8. 
ie several degrees of kindred 
within which matrimony is ad- 
judzed to be unlawful in thisCountry, 
being well known to be the same with 
those within which it is forbidden in 
the Levitical code; and the reason 
there assigned for a man’s not being 
permitted to marry his wife's sister * 
being with us completely vacated by 
the ackaowledged sinfulness, and con- 
sequent prohibition of polygamy ; 
the moral and political propriety of 
our conformiog literally with this 
articular enactment of the Mosaic 
aw has appeared to many miads ex- 
tremely questionable. To our own, 
we must oeeds confess, it scems by 
no means difficult to form a correct 
and decisive judgment on the subject. 
Before, however, we enter fully into 
the merits of this interesting ques- 
tion, we think it proper to return a 
direct answer to the objection above 
suggested ; and our answer fo it will 
be the following: It is altogether un- 
warrantable to infer, merely from the 
present obsoleteness or inapplicability 
of the particular reason assigned by 
Moses for the restriction above men- 


tioned, that such restriction is not, 


still universally demanded by other 
considerations of an equally, or yet 
more cogent nature. 

‘We are, on the contrary, for our 
own part, thoroughly persuaded, that 
this precept of the Levitical law is 
alike obligatory on mankind in all 
places and all times; and we rest the 
truth and reasonableness of such per- 
suasion on this ground: that the only 
final cause for which positive restric- 
tions, of the nature here alluded to, 
were originally imposed upon the 
huwan race by the Supreme Law- 
giver, was the following —to obviate 








* Levit. xviii. 18. “ Neither shalt thou 
take a wife to her sister, to vex her.” 
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unduly frequent and unduly power- 
ful temptation to sexual impurity. 

If, therefove, it can be clearly 
shewn, that the legal sufferance of 
the particular connexion above de- 
scribed has a strong and direct ten- 
dency to frustrate this wise and be- 
nignant purpose of Divine Providence, 
the moral duty of extending the ap- 
piication of the Levitical injunction 
above cited to every portion of man- 
kind, throughout all ages, will be 
sufficiently demonstrated. 

Now to do this (unless our judg- 
ment totally deceive us) is by no 
means difficult ; and with that desiga 
we shall take occasion in the first 
place to remark, that every enlight- 
ened Legislator who shall seriously 
propose to himself the weighty (but 
no less grateful) task of duly influ- 
encing and regulating the moral con- 
duct of mankind, will at all times 
direct his thoughts, in an especial 
manner, to the natural consequences 
of the following universal truth, viz. 
that whereas every other inhabitant 
of earth is then providing most suc- 
cessfully for his general well-being, 
when he obeys implicitly the dictates 
of his instinctive passions, there is 
no individual of the human race but 
must necessarily forfeit all reasonable 
hope and prospect both of present 
and of future happiness, whenever he 
shall cease exercising over such pas- 
sions the most vigilant and effectual 
controul. 

The grand moral question, there- 
fore, which sach a Legislator has to 
solve, is simply this: By what means 
are men’s natural passions the most 
certainly and uniformly kept in a 
state of due subjection to the con- 
scicutious principle ? 

Now, however wide the field of 
argument into which the full discus 
“sion of this question would necessarily 
lead us, yet must it needs be obvious 
to the reflecting mind, that the whole 
system of moral discipline, adopted 
with this view, will readily resoive 
itself into one or other of these two 
methods; either into that which will 
the best enable us to diminish and re- 
tard the natural current of human 
appetite and passion; or into that 
which will the most effectually serve 
to fortify the conscience. 

To some minds, indeed, it will pro- 
bably appear a far more liberal and 
magoapimous method of proceeding, 

to 








to build our hopes of men’s eventual 
goodness, in an exclusive manner, on 
the datter of these two foundations, 
But, after men's sensual desires shall 
have been long accustomed to intem- 
perate indulgence; +nd when they are 
now inflamed by the immediate pre- 
sence of the exciting object; how 
utterly insufficient to resist the vio- 
lent assavils aud the seductive influ. 
ence of Iicentious passion, are the 
united helps of genius, learning, and 
religious knowledge (ev: n when seve- 
rally possessed in a su,erlative de- 
ree), we have a practical illustration 
But too decisive in the murderous 
adultery of David, and the idolatrous 
conduct of hisson. Warned by these 
examples, the truly enlightened Le- 
islator must ueeds be sensible, that 
for the purpose of ensuring the com-.» 
pletion of his grand design i this re- 
spect, it is altogether insufficient that 
the human mind be seasonably fur- 
nished, and properly impressed, with 
the sound principles and maxims of 
moral and religious wisdom. He will 
consider also, as a thing, at least, 
equally important and equally neces- 
sary, the duty of effectually guarding, 
by every possible precaution, against 
the unduly frequent and unduly 
powerful excitement of men’s sexual 
passions. ‘ 
But of all the numerous preventives 
and sedatives of criminal and inordi- 
nate desire in the human breast, no- 
thing that can be named deserves to 
be compared, in point of real efficacy, 
with the influence of a full conviction 
on men’s minds, that the object of such 
desire is wholly unattainable. But 
for the tranquilizing effect of which 
consideration, that mortal (we have 
reason to believe) does not exist, 
whose mental peace would not be 
perpelually preyed upon by an infi- 
nite varicty of intemperate wishes. 
For the purpose of exemplifying 
the truth of this remark, we have 
only to advert to the practical conse- 
quences immediately resulting from 
that extreme facility of divorce which 
obtained among the Jews, at the time 
of our Saviour’s ministry, and in a 
neighbouring country, at a period 
removed but little (if indeed at all) 
from the present. as 
To the former people (a0 Christian 
needs be informed) the lips of Divine 
Wisdom repeatedly applied the epi- 
thet of “an adulterous generation ;” 
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and to how large a portion of those 
classes of socicty among the latter, to 
which the above-mentioned facility 
extended, the same epithet is equally 
applicable, the notoriety of their ge- 
neral ticentiousness in this respect 
renders it quite unnecessary for us 
to say. 

Now the intended inference from 
this is obvious; and the only ground 
on which it is possible for any dispas- 
sionate inquirer after truth to ques- 
tion the correctness of such inference, 
seems to us to be the following : 
The criminal facility (it may be 
urged) with which the respective Le- 
gislatures of the French and Jewish 
Nations admitted of divorcements, is 
far more justly to be regarded as the 
conscquence than as the cause of their 
national licentiousness. This objec- 
tion we think it fit thus explicitly to 
state, because we certainly esteem it 
in vo small degree, well-founded; it 
being, without doubt, altogether in- 
conceivable, that the Government of 
any people “ possessing the oracles of 
God,” could ever have deliberately 
yielded its formal sanction to a prac- 
tice so iniquitous, had not the general 
tone of national morality and piety 
previously been in a most crimival 
and unusual degree relaxed. 

But, notwithstanding this acknow- 
ledgment, we may still with equal 
confidence affirm, that the facility of 
divorce above alluded to, however 
truly it may be allowed to indicate in 
the French and Jewish people an ex- 
traordinary degree of previous licen- 
tiousness, must yet of necessity be 
considered, by every reflecting mind, 
as affording one of the most powerful 
of all possible temptations and incen- 
tives both to the continuance and to 
the increase of similar depravity in 
succeeding ages. No person (we are 
assured) in any moderate degree con- 
versant with the actual state of civil 
society, and with the natural consti- 
tution and ordinary feelings of the 
human heart, will be in the least in- 
clined seriously to question the sound- 
ness of this opinion: since by such 
an one it will readily be confessed, 
that amidst the numerous occasions 
of mental dissatisfaction and estrange- 
ment which must needs ‘at times oc- 
cur to every busband and every wife; 
ard amidst the frequent and various 
temptations to which they are, each 
of them, in danger of being exposed, 
through 
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through the superior attractions of 
other unmarried persons; nothing 
scarcely that cau be imagined is so 
likely to prove fatal to human virtue 
(by dissolving the moral bonds of 
conjugal attachment), as would the 
consciousness, in evther party, of be- 
ing legally empowered to separate, 
whenever present fancy might prompt 
them to desire such separation. 

Now, it is im deference to moral 
considerations entirely similar in their 
nature to the preceding, that we deem 
it utterly inconsistent with the sound 

rinciples and maxims of Christian 

gislatiun, to permit, in any case 
whatever, a matrimonial union be- 
tween a widower and his sister-in- 
law; or a widow and her brother.in- 
Jaw. Because, during the continuance 
of the connexion which gives birth 
to these relations, the intercourse of 
the busband and of the wife with the 
brothers and the sister of their re- 
spective consorts must naturally be, 
in a multitude of instances, scarcely 
(if at all) less intimate, thao that 
which ordinarily takes place between 
brothers and sisters by consanguinity. 
And therefore, considerations the 
very same in kind with those which 
have properly induced the whole 
humauw race to regard as in the high- 
est degree criminal, and even mon- 
strous, the intermarrying of bro- 
thers and jisiers by blood, must ne- 
cessarily be allowed both to warrant 
aod to demand the uatversal prohibi- 
tion of a similar connexion between 
persons so related by affinity. 

From those who are disposed to 
undervalue, in the latter case, the 
moral considerations above suggested, 
we would fain leara ; on what other 
ary are brothers and sisters by 

lood every-where restrained from 
infermarrying? Shall we be told, 
that such an union between persons 
so related is universally interdicted, 
solely on account of their consangui- 
nity? This answer is, doubtless, in 
pone uoison with the involuntary 
eelings of mankind in every quarter 
of the Globe. But for these it is far 
from being difficult to account, with- 
out ascribing them, in any degree 
whaicver, to the influence of an 
innate principle, or to a natural per- 
tion of moral fitness. The real 
origin of these feelings (we are, for 
our own part, thoroughly persuaded) 
is to be derived, in an exclusive man- 
Gent. Mac. May, 1816. 
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ner, from the adventitious force of 
early association ; or, in other words, 
from that implicit deference which 
the human mind is invariably dis- 
posed to pay to those rules and 
maxiins which it finds universally and 
immemorially established. 

That such is in truth the exclusive 
source of men’s sentiments and legis- 
lative enactments, with respect to 
the intermarriage of real brothers 
and sisters, dispassionate reflection 
upon the subject has removed from 
our own mind all manner of doubt. 

Because, had there been in a con- 
nexion of this kind any thing physi- 
cally and essentially wrong, any 
thing (we mean) which the self-ex- 
istent Author of all purity, natural 
aod moral, must needs invariably 
condemn op account of its inherent 
turpitude; whence comes it, that 
the first sexual intercourse which 
takes place between a large (perhaps 
the larger) portion of the animal cre- 
ation, is precisely of this description ? 

Or how—(a question still more dif- 
ficult for a professor of the Ciristian 
faith to answer) how came the second 
generation of mankiod to be neces- 
surily thus propagated? 

Could vot many humar pairs have 
been at first simultaneously formed 
by Divine Power and Wisdom, as 
easily as one ? 

The only rational answer that can 
be given to these questions appears 
to us perfectly decisive of the point 
at issue. 


Yours, &c. OXoNIENSIS. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, April 3. 


R. Richmond, Rector of Newn- 
ham with Mapledurwell, ia 
Hants, p. 185, was usher of Rugby 
School, under Dr. Knail, when | left 
it in 1751. Soon after that time, the 
school began to increase, from 60 or 
70 boys, and went on till it obtained 
the celebrity it now enjoys. (370 
boys in 1816.) 

P. 274. “ Henry Tower, esq. of 
Weald-nall, Essex, to isabella, only 
daughter of George Baker, esq. of 
Elemore-hall, Durbam ;”’ is just below 
repeated, as ** Capt. Towers, Queen’s 
bays, to only dau. of G. Baker, esq.” 
The fact is, that Capt. Heary Tower, 
of the Queen's bays, 5th son of the 
late,and brother oi ‘he present Christ. 
Tower, esq. of Weald-hall, married 
the dau. of Mr. Baker. P.Q. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, P— P—, Jan. 8. 

5 ine following remarks, originally 
intended tor your pages, have 

lain by me for a long period, cer- 
tainly exceeding the Horatian: No- 
num premalur in annum! And they 
might have continued to sleep on in 
my study till the hand that drew 
them up, had mouldered into dust; 
had it not been for the severe but 
friendly objurgation of a literary 
acquaintance. At his request and so- 
lemn injunction, they at length 
make their appearance; and I fer- 
vently hope that they may produce 
their desired effect upon ail gentle- 
men of liberal and academic educa- 
tion; especially those who are of any 
of the learned professions. On the 
loungers at Tat's, and of Bond-street, 
I am not vain enough to expect 
working a miracle, any more than 
their brethren the cauaille at Jews- 
place and East Srhithfield. For who’l 
wage war with Bedlum and the Mint? 
When I see the Captain of a merch- 
ant-man advertise his vessel io sail in 
all February next, | do not sit down 
to correct Irishisms, and to teach 
grammatical propriety to a sailor. 
A man that can box his compass and 
manage his ship in all the horrible 
bluster of a storm, where you and I, 
Mr. Urban, should not cut a very 
useful and respectable figure, may 
well be excused for the want of all 
that neatness, precision, and round- 
ness of expression, which we expect 
from the Historiographer of Leices- 
tershire, and from every accomplished 
scholar. When I find one extreme 
of the Illiterati express themselves 
thus: A fearful fine day, avd a devil- 
ish pratty woman ; and the other ex- 
tresnity of this sapient order, who 
are equally guilty of breakivg poor 
Priscian’s head, talk of all the go, 
all the rage, and to quiz the fel- 
low for his truisms, which are all 
twaddle, 1 turn aside; O profanum 
vulgus ! alike from the low and the 
high vulgar: being as unwilling to 
be a disciple of ibe stable, the ken- 
nel, and the sty, as of the otber pre- 
cious slang, the dialect of Newgate. 
_ What I have to do with, then, are 
men of the liberal, learned professions, 
who have at our valuable Universities, 
at the great Northern Schools, or 
elsewhere, received a classical educa- 
tion. And to these 1 would say, it 
will be no disgrace to write and spell 


with propriety, inter alia, your ver- 
nacular tongue, the English language. 
For want of attention to this neglect- 
ed attainment, we find many ridicu- 
lous and contemptible words angli- 
cised, for which we in vain consult 
Dr. Jobnson, or any English Dic- 
tionary. In the latter part of the 
reign of Louis X1V. for fear of being 
suspected of pedantry, every courtier, 
male as well as female, in writing a 
common letter, made an invariable 
rule of spelling a considerable part of 
it falsely. The tutor of the present 
Earl of Chatham once jocosely told 
me, there was a great privilege in 
writing a bad, unioteiligible hand : 
for, if you happen to spell wrong, 
there is as great a chance of your be- 
ing read rightly as otherwise. And 
it must be confessed, some of our 
young dogs at the Universities are as 
great proficients in Pseudography as 
any of the French courtiers, or as the 
writing of a gentlemanlike-hand can 
make them. As to the word here 
adopted, | shall readily be forgiven 
for it, when I observe that to speak 
of false orthography, is just as good 
an [rishism, as a wrong way of doing 
right. To shew that I do not mean 
to cavil at slight errors, or merely 
casual imperfections, but to exercise 
the rod only upon serious occasions 
of radical errors and fundamental 
blunders, I shall quote the words of a 
favourite author and able critic: 


“ Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, 


non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis; quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid 
ergo est?” Hor. Ar, Po. 351. 

What then, Master Horace? Why, 
what will you say to such barbarous 
words frequently recurring, often re- 
peated, by men of classical education, 
as the following: Synonimy, biassed, 
bigétted, unrivalled, genitsses, foe- 
tiisses, modisses, and chorisses ? 

Dr. Lowth’s inestimable Rule for 
the duplication of consovants in the 
doubling of syllables will at ali times 
be gratefully remembered. by every 
admirer of the chaste and elegant 
purity of the English language: It 
will here be evident, the difficulty lies 


in this, when, in forming the preterit 
or participle of a verb, we are to 
double the consonant, and when 
merely to retain it in its single form? 
An old friend of mine, of an antient 


family, of academic education, who 
retained 
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retained his Classics better than any 
other man of his rank, within my ac- 
quaintance at least, and who was am- 
bitious of writing and spelling with 
propriety, knowing my attachment 
to correct English, used to exclaim, 
Pray, Birch, how do you spell so and 
so? Do save me the trouble of going 
to the dictionary.” 1 gave him the 
Bishop’s rule; and, though a Sexa- 
genary, he got it off by heart; and 
never afterwards troubled me, but 
with grateful exultation at its correct- 
ness aud utility. Bishop Lowth’s 
rule: “ Words of ove syllable, or at 
most two, and then having the accent 
upon the latter syllable, ending in a 
single consonant, preceded by a single 
vowel, in forming an additional sylla- 
ble, double the consonant.” This 
admirable rule may be thus both 
wa s exemplified : put, putting ; bed, 
bedded ; impel, impelling ; court, 
courted ; import, importing ; fit, fit- 
ting; benefit, benefiting ; canvass, 
canvassed, ; harass, harassed; bias, 
biased ; begot, begotten ; bigot, big- 
oted. But there is one word in our 
language, which, by being spelled 
diversely, happily, by its various or- 
thograpby, exemplifies the rule both 
ways: controul, controuled; control, 
controlled.” To this rule, the good 
Bishop makes only four objections 
in the whole language, namely: mar- 
vel, travel, counsel, and worship: 
which in the preterit double the con- 
sonant, contrary to the rule. Per- 
haps he wight bave added revel, 
revelling ; as in our Vulgate Bible. 
High as I venerate our excellent 
translaters, we have nothing to do 
with their orthography: otherwise, 
instead of a moderate flagellation, 
we should have sometimes very 
BLoupDE work. To these might be 
added cancel, and perhaps some 
others. But it will be recollected, 
like harass and canvass above, they 
have, originally, a double consonant 
to begin with: as canceller, Fr. can- 
cellare, L. and the Fr. reveiller aud 
reveille. And I call uponall the admir- 
ers of the learning and piety of the 
great — to clear decks, and cast 
these tour barbarous lubbers over- 
board! One scabbed sheep will infect 
the whole flock. Let us now theére- 
fore try the word Bras, according to 
the Lowthwan system. In adding a 
syllable, the too frequent way is, 
eve amongst some classical scholars, 
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who have taken their degrees with 
celebrity, some of whom, in more 
senses than one, profess to teach 
others, by a shameful ignorance or 
forgetfulness of both the Greek and 
the English languages, to double the 
S, prasseD: asif the accent were upon 
the latter syllable, or the original or- 
thography, like Cancello, had the 
consonant doubled. And surely, when 
I am to tell men of liberal education, 
that the French word bigot, and the 
Greek fies, both terminate in a sin- 
gle consonant, and have the accent 
not upon the latter syllable, I ought, 
in virtue of mine office, to tell it 
them with a rod in mine hand. Or, 
if they prefer doing private penance, 
it shall be commuted into cutting a 
notch ia their finger, or, if not too 
impenetrable, upon their forehead. 
The words bias, propensity, and syno- 
nymy, having the same name with 
another, are both Greek. — But the 
cant terms, the slang, or strange 
nick -vames, bidssed and synonimy 
have nothing to do with that lan- 
guage. It indignantly disclaims them 
both. As then they are very un- 
couth and inelegant words in our own 
tongue, neither natives nor yet na- 
turalized, let us endeavour to seek 
their etymon ; aod, if possible, educe 
their meaning, by finding out their 
derivation. Bi is a contraction of 
bis: bis, antiently, dui, means double, 
ortwice. The syllable ed is a verbal 
termination, indicative of the passive 
participle; and implying that a per- 
son is made, done, or become what 
the noun annexed to it signifies. Now 
Ass is a well-known quadruped, with 
remarkably long ears, much celebrated 
for something respecting wisdom and 
docility ; a term well adapted and 
frequently applied to biped enieiath, 
cougenial in understanding and habits 
with the Tetrapus: an epithet, like 
many that Hebraists are well acquaint- 
ed with, that can only be exceeded by 
reduplication. And henceforth, “ Thou 
two-fold Jackass,” shall be the cha- 
racteristic of every one, who forms 
the past tense of bias, Bi-dss-ed. 
Agreeably to the same plan, the fol- 
lowing is the derivation of Synonimy: 
Sin is often put for shame; and in- 
deed they ought to be inseparable 
companions. O is a contraction of 
on: as out o’ hunting. And Nimy isa 
false spelling for Ninny, a being of 
congenial intellects and propevsitics 
with 
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with the above. And let “ Shame 
tight on the Ninny,’ who, after this 
etymology, shall dare to write Syno- 
nimy. Now for bi-gét-led. I have 
already shewn that Bigot is a word 
borrowed from the modern Gauls. 
But the double T is totally disclaimed 
by them, both in the original word 
and its derivatives. This word there- 
fore being neither French nor English, 
we must comprehend its meaning by 
its derivation ; which is dé, as before, 
and got, engendered or produced. 
Hence, whatever may be thought of 
a twofold Jackass, these form an epi- 
thet still more deteriorated. A jack- 
ass may be properly and lineally 
descended from Balas m’s jument; that 
is to say, according to the principles 
ofAssism and Tattersalism,honourably 
and legally descended. But, witha 
Hybris, a mongrel, a monster, this 
can never be the case; whose sire is 
of one race of beings, and its dam of 
another. Whoever, therefore, after 
this is bi-gol-ted, let him for ever after 
be denominated a Hybrid aniwal, a 
mule, baseborn, spurius, nothus, or, 
as the lawyers say, jilius nullius. 
These or any other mongrel monster 
epithets expressive of a Hybrida will 
well attach to such barbarians, as 
make confusion worse confused, and 
impress Babel on every thing they 
take in hand. 

I earnestly, therefore, recommend 
the use of Dr. Lowth’s English Gram- 
mar to both our Universities, and to 
every classical schoo! throughout the 
kingdom. Were ! a Bishop, a know- 
ledge of the!Lowthwan system should 
form a part of theexaminatioa of can- 
didates: for, whatever else they 
know, it is a shame and a disgrace to 
be ignorant of the idiom of that lan- 
guage, in which they are to instruct 
the people. Many elegant scholars, 
who are admirers of Dr. Lowth, and 
particularly Bishop Newton, have 
adopted his system so fully as to ex- 
clude his exceplion of the four words, 
which, by general usage, double the 
consonant; though the accent is on 
the first syllable. In these, as in all 
other words comprehended iu the rule, 
they form the terminating syllable, 
without a reduplication of the conso- 
nant. And, in my estimation, no scho- 
lar need be ashamed, except he be a 
sturdy Warburionian, of the illustri- 
ous Lowth for a precedent. For want 
of these discriminations, many writers 
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outlowth Lowth’s four exceptions : 
for want of attending to the consist- 
ency of Bp. Newton and his literary 
associates in discarding the aliens, 
fresh vagabonds «re daily brought in, 
and fvisted upoo us. For, as it does 
not necessarily follow, that every 
gemman who wriles upon Bacchana- 
lianism, amatory subjects, human un- 
derstanding, chirurgery, jurispru- 
dence, or musick, should be either a 
conjurer or a classic, much less both; 
though it may be thought by someno 
disgrace to writers upon any of these 
subjects to be a little imbued with the 
latter science; we need not wonder 
at finding, in addition to what we have 
already considered, such Hybrid ex- 
pressions, as revélled, rivalled, genitis- 
ses, felisses, modisses, and chortssess 

Apologizing for the unavoidable 
length of this epistle, I shall conclude 
with observing as follows: I am not 
fond of bringing strange sights to view. 
Odious and detestable objects | would 
wish not to exhibit, but to exclude. 
But if, after this admonition, | am 
compelled, asa Pedagogue, to con- 
template unseemly sights, the parties 
shall smart for it. If I am henceforth 
to be offended with unnatural combina- 
tions, hybridz, mongrels, monsters, 
suppositious outcasts from all the 
languages upon earth, I will adopt Dr. 
Busby’s system of flagellation, which, 
as Dr. Parrallows, as well as Dr. John- 
son, has made so many sound scholars 
and fine gentlemen; and, withoot re- 
gard to academic honours or classical 
celebrity, cry out aloud, in the true 
Busbzean style, to the astonishment of 
beholders: Horse Dr. Broadbottom : 
exhibit Mr. Wrangler: up with Mr. 
Prizepoem: Horse’em, Gentlemen, 
horse’em ! 

Suchare to be the subjects of my fu- 
ture attacks. All literary old women, 
therefore, of whatever sex, who may 
incidentally view these remarks, may 
be perfectly at ease. And all Academics 
oad han so finely described by the 
satire of that celebrated wit Jonathan 
Swift, may sleep on and take their rest. 


** Tom and Dick bad equal fame, 

And boasted equal knowledge : 

For Tom could write and spell his name, 
But Dick had seen a College.” 


However indignant upon this sub- 
ject, 1am always, Mr. Urban, your 
warm admirer and old Correspondent, 


Bartigemy Bincu. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsay, May 13. 
HE great musical festival in me- 
mory of Handel, which took 
place in Westminster Abbey Church, 
however it might have been intended 
to do honour to his name, and be the 
means of keeping alive a continued 
interest in the unceasing performance 
of his Oratorios during the sacred 
time of Lent, has had an effect quite 
the reverse; such regular composi- 
tions being now set aside, and a pro- 
fane selection * (as M. R. p. 320, too 
justly observes,) brought forward in 
their place. The mischief to true 
and sublime melody does not rest 
here; modern music of every kind is 
also conjointly performed with that 
of the sublime barmonist; nay, even 
his Messiah has sunk under the lowest 
contamination,by Mozart's“ addition- 
al accompaniments,” and other im- 
provements. From such and similar 
unwise and degrading acts,to the ruin 
of musical recreation, a muserable 
falling off in the late Lent concerts 
at Drury and Cevent-garden was the 
result: for, notwithstanding both 
houses at the commencement of the 
season started together ; in the latter 
part of it, one house only was opened 
alternately, for want of a sufficient 
audience to pay expences; disgust 
and hatred of the din of gongs, trom- 
bones, and double drums, (dragged in 
to fill the orchestra, as chief aids to 
new airs, choruses, &c.) keeping back 
all the real votaries of the Handelian 
school. 
Since the folly of selections became 
the rage, | well recollect the hunting 
“ Tally ho” being sung after 
« Bious Orgies.” Other attacks on 
the purity of Handel’s notes are 
in vogue: I shall instance one on 
this occasion. For these two or 
three years past, at the annual musi- 
cals in St. Paul’s for the benefit of 
theSons of the Clergyt, the grand and 
inspiring introductory symphony to 
the Coronation Anthem, was not play- 
ed out boldly, and in an animated mao- 
ter, as left us by Handel’s own hand ; 
but whispered, as it were, by a few 
instruments only,as if it were imagin- 
ed the strains thereof raised ridi- 
culous and improper sensations; in 
fact, as if the band were all, or a cer- 





® Selections from Handel’s Works, 
first introduced at the above festival. 

+ I donot allude to the present season, 
not having attended as usual. 
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tain few of them, ashamed to be 
heard on the occasion, or obstinately 
bent to disappoint the congregation, 
or setting themseives ap as greater 
musicians than Handel himself. 


Yours, &c. J. Carrer. 
—a 
Mr. Urnpan, Salop, May 13. 


EING a subscriber to Mr. Carter's 
Antient Architecture, 1 confess 
that my regret at the very slow pro- 
gress of that work has been attended 
with a feeling approaching to re- 
sentinent, at the supposed cause, 
which I, unjustly it seems, imputed to 
the negligence of the Author. Mr. 
Carter is, like myself, declining inte 
the vale of years, and | deemed it 
no unreasonable apprehension, that 
his life, or at least his bealth, might 
terminate, ere the work was brought 
to a close; unless conducted with far 
more alacrity than has hitherto mark- 
ed its publication. Much therefore, 
as I respect Mr. Carter’s talents, I 
could not but acquiesce in some of 
the sentiments expressed by his ano- 
nymous Correspondent in the letter 
inserted in your last, p. 323. Mr. 
Carter’s subjoined answer to that 
letter has disarmed my suspicions; 
and his candid avowal of the real 
cause which has retarded his work, 
fills*me with surprize mingled with 
sorrow, at the indifference of the 
publick towards the labours of an 
Artist who, above all that this Coun- 
try possesses, or bas prodaced, is the 
most able to do justice to the subject 
which he has undertakea. 

The present age has shewn its at- 
tachment to the Arts, by the pa- 
tronage of many a costly publication. 
The science of Architecture bas re- 
ceived its due share of estimation: 
and eur monuments of antient art 
have not ouly experienced the liberal 
hand of public and private maunifi- 
cence; but they have been delineated 
and illustrated in publications of al- 
most every shape, to aa extent far 
beyond what any former period has 
witnessed. So interesting have these 
venerable structures become in the 
public opinion, that attempts have 
been made to imitate them in every 
variation of style and form; and we 
see palaces, and castles, aud abbeys, 
riswg around us, often with a degree 
of expensive splendvur, that may in- 
dicate an ambition of emulating even 
antient magnificence. 

One 
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One very important desideratum 
remained ; a work which should-ex- 
hibit the origin, the gradual progress, 
and the salad perfection of our 
antienat Architecture; which should 
treat the subject scientifically, and 
lay open all the minute springs that 
combined to produce those effects, 
which charm the eye of taste, excite 
the awe of the devout, and are the 
glory of our country; a work, in 
short, which should develope, not its 
beauties merely, but its history, and 
the principles on which it was formed. 

If no higher motive existed to call 
forth such a work, surely it may be 
found in the palpable dearth of real 
knowledge in this interesting depart- 
ment, or the very superficial portion 
of it possessed by the far greater num- 
ber of our artists, though I do not 
deny the existence of some excep- 
tions to this general observation. 

The experienced eye can hardly 
glance through a single county, with- 
out being offended continually at the 
deformed and fantastic masses of 
stone, or (fortunately in many in- 
stances) of a less durable material, 
that have of late been erected in 
what is called the Gothic style; nor is 
it less burt at the incongruous defor- 
mities apd barbarous mutilations 
which, under the well-intended, but 
very mistaken notions of embellish- 
ment and improvement, have been 
inflicted on many of our most emi- 
nent ecclesiastical structures. To cor- 
rect this depravity of taste, which 
must fix a stigma on the present race 
of architects in the minds of future 
generations, nothing would so effec- 
tually conduce, as a work of the 
above description ; which, by giving 
accurate working drawings and mea- 
surements of the relative proportions 
of the different members and orna- 
mental decorations, in the various 
styles as they succeeded each other, 
selected from the best existing mo- 
dels, would enable the modern archi- 
tect faithfully and successfully to de- 
sign after these admirable buildings, 
instead, as is at present too much the 
case, of burlesquing them. But where 
is the architect who is really compe- 
tent to such an undertaking? where 
is the zeal, the knowledge, the expe- 
rience, and the skill adequate to the 
production of such a work? | con- 
ceive that I speak the general senti- 
ments of the well-informed, when I 
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assert that one person only is equal 
to the task, an artist who has de- 
voted a long life and very superior 
talents to the study of the antient 
National Architecture ; who has been 
unwearied in examining, measuring, 
and deliveating,: the principal eccle- 
siastical, military, and domestic struc- 
tures of former ages, in almost every 
part of the kingdom ; the result of 
which has been a fund of scientific 
knowledge, and a collection of work- 
ing a on these subjects, that 
no where else exist. 

With such qualifications, Mr. Car- 
ter has undertaken the History of the 
Antient Architecture of England, elu- 
cidated by a series of etchings of un- 
questionable excellence, executed by 
himself. The work commenced in 
1795, and proceeded very slowly till 
at length it has reached the reign of 
Edward III. a very @ra of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. Here it seems 
that Mr. Carter’s labours, as far as 
the work in question is concerned, 
may but too probably terminate; 
not from weariness in the cause, not 
from diminished zeal in the pursuit, 
nor even from the repose which de- 
clining years might perhaps be al- 
lowed to claim, but solely from want 
of patronage, from cold neglect, 
from denial of means to carry on the 
publication! While works (certainly 
of great beauty and merit as far as 
they go) exhibiting our cathedral, 
castellated, avd monastic structures, 
in picturesque forms, merely for the 
purpose of captivating the eye, are 
fostered by liberal encouragement, 
the last Number of Mr. Carter’s ela- 
borate and invaluable performance 
has obtained only forty purchasers! 
* Thus,” says he, ‘ 1 am constrained to 
declare, that from the commence- 
ment of the work, I have been play- 
ing what is called a losing game, or 
riding my hobby-horse, from a strong 
desire of leaving behind me faint 
gleams of light towards illustrating 
the antient architecture of my coun- 
try. In fact, I am the only person 
left in the lurch, and I feel bitterly my 
fruitless waste of time and money to 
so little purpose.’ I think it was Mr. 
Windham who used to say, that the 
death of every man deprived the 
world of some information whith 
could no where else be procured. If 
ever this might be said with truth, 
with what infallible certainty may it 

be 
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be affirmed of Mr. Carter! It is not 
too much to predict, that with him 
will perish all hopes of a full coimple- 
tion of his subject; for no artist 
now living, or likely to arise, will be 
able to add the abundant matter still 
wanting to perfect his intentions. 
I rejvice that the publick arc, with a 
just and noble liberality, purchasing, 
though at a greai price, the precious 
remains of Athenian art; yet that 
publick are, perhaps, depriving the 
world of a fund of curious and scien- 
tific information, concerning a no less 
extraordinary effort of genius and 
skill, exhibited by their own ances- 
tors, aud in their own country, the 
existing monuments of which, now 
hastening to decay, are nol exceeded, 
if they are equalled in their kind, by 
any io Chfistendom! 

it might be conceived, that the en- 
couragement of Mr. Carter’s efforts 
would not be confined to the mere 
amateur ; but that no public library, 
especially those of cathedral and col- 
legiate bodies, nay, hardly any con- 
siderable private collection, would be 
without the work ; its infinite useful- 
ness, one would imagine, must stimu- 
late every architect to possess such a 
treasure-house of science in its pecu- 
liar and imperfectly known depart- 
ment. Sad experience, however, 
contradicts these expectations. Still 
it is not too late; Mr. Carter himself 
does not abandon all hopes, that “ a 
time may yet arrive, when patrons 
may come forward, to encourage him 
to conclude his second volume.” Let 
it not be left to usavailing regret, 
that the British publick bas suffered 
the knowledge of animportant branch 
of Art to languish, if not to perish, 
for want of patronage, and has per- 
mitted an opportunity to be lost of 
obtaining a complete history of the 
antient architecture of their country, 
with a scientific display of its princi- 
ples, from the rude masses of rock 
which marked the mystic circle of 
the Druids, to the elaborate spiendour 
amid which our ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture expired in the Sixteenth 
Century. e 

To Mr. Carter I am an entire stran- 
ger. I have been actuated solely by 
my love for the venerable remains of 
the genius, munificence, and piety of 
our ancestors, united with grateful 
respect for an artist who, votwith- 
standing the warmth that may have 
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hurried him on, sometimes too indis- 
creetly, ia the ardour of controversy, 
deseryes ihe high regard of all mee 
of taste, for his bold, and not 
always unsuccessful appeals, against 
the rash and ignorant hand of muti- 
lation or destruction. These, and 
these ouly, have been my motives, 
for thus throwing my hasty thoughts 
upon paper, and requesting you to 
indulge me, by inserting this letter in 
your next Number, in hopes of its 
becoming the humble instrument to 
excite a spirit of patronage, and 
rescue from oblivion a body of in- 
formation, which will otherwise be 
lost to the world for ever. 
Yours, &c, Hucu Owen. 


EEE 


ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CCVIII. 


[" is to little purpose that one 
Architectural Innovator has “ bid 
the World good night,” pe there 
are four more (or generally speakin, 
four hundred) of She ae pores 
ready and properly qualified to carry 
on the task of tearing out, root and 
branch, every vestige of our antient 
lore. How great the obligation to 
that worthy aad honourable Member, 
who has been the means of arresting 
the progress of masking from view, 
by covering with brick-work, the last 
portion left of the Palace of White- 
hall, of late called the Treasury, now 
the office of the home secretary, &c. 
which appeared to him a ‘* stable 
building,” “ that preserved a respect- 
able appearance.” This said mask- 
ing, or change, was set about in con- 
sequence of the building said to be 
* crumbling down,” “ evident dao- 
ger of falling down,” “ falling of large 
old loose stones on the pavement,” 
&c. After a careful survey of the 
frout (April 20), it is demonstrable 
that, excepting the parapet (wodern 
work temp. Charles II. which, like 
all sach parts of buildings, so exposed 
to the weather, must be ever in ah 
uncertain state of repair), the whole 
is fiem, and, by the nature of its con- 
struction, a rock-like body, im a 
commixtare of bard stone and flints. 
It has every conformation for lasting 
an age or more, safe from becomiti 
a sudden ruin, or any likelihood 
particular decorations (the aforesnid 
parapet needing but a slight repair) 
falling oo the heads of passers-by. 
‘ But 
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But what of this? The feelings of pro- 
fessionalists are hurt at the sight of a 
piece of English antiquity ; they wish 
to blot out this page from our Archi- 
tectural History. Had ii been the 
semblance of Egyptian, Roman, Gre- 
cian, nay, even Chinese styles, their 
anti-national eyes would have dwelt 
with rapture on the charming vbjects, 
counting it a kind of barbarism to 
disfigure or hide, by any extraneous 
or perishable material, (such as mo- 
dern bricks,) the smallest particle. 
Taik of stones, large or small, bound 
into the very heart of the wall, fiying 
out of their everlasting beds to crush 
to atoms the heed.ess perambuiator! 
—what shall be said, when, after a 
short space of time, a three or 
four inch article in thickness, stuck 
over the face of the upright (if such 
business is suffered to proceed), with- 
out any visible or probable security, 
shall begin to unveil its deceptious 

rmanence? Why the whole clay- 
Road disguise will descend in show- 
er-like and sure destruction on those 
who are so unfortunate as tu be with- 
in the architectural vortex. Inigo 
Jones, how stands your chef-d'ceuvre 
on the other side the way? what note 
of preparatory ruin does it present? 
are we now, since Wolsey’s work is 
become ‘ dilapidated,” profession- 
ally condemned, to crouch and trem- 
ble as we move under the huge over- 
hanging capitals and entablature, &c. 
or, is all safe? may we fearless brave 
the unpending projections? How say 
those “* who best can tell” ¢ The stride 
from the West side of the thorough- 
fare to that on the East is but short! 
— Hold, let one job be finished, and 
then inquiry shall be satisfied. 

In Wilkinson’s “ Londina Illus- 
trata” are given three views of the de- 
sign, now the subject of public con- 
cern, as it appeared in the seventeenth 
century, from which is found that it 
remains, in generat appearance, in 
much the same state as it did at that 
period ; with the privation, however, 
of the spires to the end turrets, bat- 
tlements, both in frovt and to the 
gable ends, North and South. 

From sketches made at the time of 
our survey, the erection was original- 
ly of a very magnificent cast, as its 
mass in length is in five divisions, 
made so by an octangular turret at 
each extremity, and by four inter- 
vening buttresses: in height, a base- 
meat, on which one loity principal 
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story, with large flatly pointed win- 
dows occupying nearly the space be- 
tween buttress and buttress. These 
windows, though now filled ia, still 
present their outline: a geveral cor- 
nice; small cornices to turrets and 
Spires. These spires demolished, as 
are the battlements. Io the reign of 
Charles Il. (from the mode of door- 
way, with the initials C. R. aud a 
crown in its tabiet, windows, parapet, 
&c. then stuck ia the upright) we 
conceive the first innovation took 
place. Iu this way it continued uatil 
some 30 or 40 years back, whea we 
noticed the taking down.of the spires, 
and common masoned conic caps set 
ap in their places; and it is not long 
since, that in the Souihera division 
of the basement, a Gothic (as they 
term it) entrance was introduced. 
It certainly has pretensions to be a 
tolerable imitation of the Tudor 
style: still the cloven-foot of imbibed 
hatred to our old works would wot 
let them go through with the study, 
they havisg mixed inclined buttresses 
with frightful irrelevant bustos of an 
Assassin and a Queen, of no untient 
authority of avy kind. In truth, 
what has this entrance, with the other 
ditto, and three tiers of square-headed 
windows occupying each division, to 
do with the first masonry? Why, 
positively nothing, but to spoil and 
disfigure its pure and regular eleva- 
tion—a propensity asferveat with the 
architects in Charies’s time as with 
those so named at this day. The 
fourth attempt to trifle with this 
“ respectable building,” is now un- 
der execution; and the basewent of 
the turrets and buttresses, with a few 
fect of principal story, have under- 
gone their portion of the sentence, in 

ing overlaid with bricks. The en- 
tire perfecting of the task is suspended 
until another day; or perhaps a de- 
cree from Antiquarian predilection 
may scrape off all the new patch- 
work, which, Truth knows, is as easy 
to be done, as we to hope it may 
be so. 

It is proposed to bring forward in 
this Miscellany, the lines of the build- 
ing in its present garb, and in an at- 
tempt to restore its primeval fea- 
tures. An Arcuirect. 
a 


P. 274. “ Marquis of Sligo, to Lady 
Esther Cath. de Bourg.” She is daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Clanrickard. 
They were married inIreland. _P. Q. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


75. The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford ; compiled from 
the best Printed Authorities and Ori- 
ginal Records, preserved in Public 
Repositories and Private Collections : 
embellished with Views of the most 
curious Monuments of Antiquity, and 
illustrated with a Map of .the County. 
By Robert Clutterbuick, of Watford, 
Esq. F.S. A. Volume the First ; folio, 
pp. 680. Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 


‘aoa is by far the most uniformly 
splendid publication of a Couuty 
History that either our own or any 
other Kingdom has ever produced. 
The typogra; hy, the paper, the draw- 
ings, and the eugravings, are, without 
exception, excellent of their kind. 
These, however, though pleasing, are 
subordinate considerations. The task 
of the Author is performed with a 
corresponding skill and diligence ; 
and Hegrrorpsarrg, which has long 
had to boast of one of the ablest of 
our early Topographers, has for- 
tunately found that the mantle of 
Sir Henry Chauncy has happily de- 
scended to Mr. Clatterback. 

To review a Volume of such mag- 
nitude, would be a task nearly equal 
to its compilation. But what the 
Reader may expect to find in it (and 
he will not be disappointed), the Au- 
thor shall himself declare : 

“The earliest description of the County 
which forms the subject of the present 
work, appeared in the year 1593, in the 
* Historical and Chorographical Survey 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire, by John 
Norden.’ But, if we except his conjec- 
tures concerning the etymology of the 
names of places, the work of this Author 
is to be considered rather as the survey 
of a Geographer, than the description of 
an Histerian ; and no regular History of 
this County appears to have been at- 
tempted until the beginning of the last 
century, when Sir Henry Chauncy pub- 
lished ‘ The Historical Antiquities o 
Hertfordshire, &c. illustrated with Sculp- 
tures of the principal Edifices and Monu- 
ments,’ &c.; afterwards abridged and 
continued fo the year 1728, by Natha- 
niel Salmon, LL. D. — Of this work, it 
was my first intention to have published 


a corrected Edition, with a continuation 
of the descent of Manors, &c, to the pre- 
sent time: but, the frequent digressions 
of its Author into matter foreign from 
the subject of a Provincial History; his 
total omission of many important parti- 
culars relating to the Church History of 
the County; the defectiveness of his 
genealogical sketches; and his nume- 
rous errors in tracing the descent of 
property; have induced me to apply 
immediately to the more authentic and 
original sources of historical and genea- 
logical information ; and to refer to this 
Author, by quotation, for such facts as 
are either exclusively his own, or are 
derived from private documents, to me, 
at this period of time, inaccessible. 


* Juvat intégros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire : juvatque novos decerpere 
flores.’ 

Lucret. de Rer. Nat. lib. 4. 1. 2, 
—In describing the Church History of 
the County, I bave followed the plan 
adopted by the laborious and accurate 
Newcourt, to whose Repertory | am in- 
debted for an account of the endowment 
and appropriation of the Benefices in the 
Diocese of London, together with the 
names and the dates of the institution 
of their several Incumbents, down to 
the beginning of the last century; whieh 
I have continued to the present time 
from the Registry of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. In the Diocese of Lincoln, my in- 
formation has been derived from the 
archives of that Church, of which the 
Registers are preserved in a regular and 
well-connected series from the year 1209 
to the beginning of the 17th century; 
and also from the Episcupal Palace at 
Buckden, in Hiintingdonshire, where 
they are continued with the same care 
and regularity to the present time, with 
the exception of achasm of about twenty 
years in the middle of the 17th century, 
caused by the depredations of the Par- 
liamentary Army when they visited this 
repository, during the time of the Re- 
bellion ¥,— The account of the Charita- 
ble Benefactions of the several Parishes 
has been collected, for the most part, 
from original parochial evidences, from 
which a more accurate description of 
the quantity and situation of the estates 
devised, and a more particular identifi- 
cation of their respective donors, has 





* “The Register Books person the Institutions during this period have been 


destroyed, but some of the original 


resentations remain, from which many of the 


names of the Incumbents have been recovered.’’ 


Gent. Mac. May, 1816. 
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been procured, than is afforded by the 
returns made to Parliament, under the 
Acts either of the 26th or 52d of George 
the Third, which, although perhaps suf- 
ficient for the purposes of their enact- 
ment, have not been deemed by me ex- 
plicit enough for a Work, in which such 
descriptions are drawn up for the parti- 
eular inspection and information of 
those persons who are immediately in- 
terested in the proper distribution and 
appropriation of such donations. — It 
may be proper to remark, that since 
Manors and Parishes are seldom co-ex- 
tensive, the one being a Civil, the other 
an Ecclesiastical division of territory, 
made at different periods of time ; the 
former will generally be described, in 
the following pages, under those Pa- 
rishes in which the greatest part of their 
demesnes lie. — In speaking of the pre- 
tensions of the County itself to public 
notice, it is my design merely to notice, 
in a cursory manner, those events by 
which it is connected with the general 
history of the Kingdom, without endea- 
vouring to assign to it a higher place in 
the scale of Provincial History than it 
deserves. The three roads by which it 
was formerly intersected, namely, the 
Icknield, the Ermen, and the Watling 
Street, which, together with the Fosse, 
were distinguished by the Romans under 
the title of ‘Chemini Majores ;’ the re- 
maining vestiges of barrows and earth 
works ; and the situation of the antient 
municipal City of Verulam, seem to in- 
dicate that it has been the scene of 
many important transactions, which, 
lying buried in the obscurity of a barba- 
rous age, are now only to be faintly 
traced in their imperfect annals of our 
early history. In the succeeding age, 
out of the ruins of the Roman City arose 
a Monastery, founded by one of the most 
powerful of the Saxon Princes, upun the 
spot where the first British Martyr is 
supposed to have suffered in the cause of 
Christianity ; a Monastery which over 
every other religious establishment in 
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this Kingdom enjoyed a precedence *, 
conferred upon it by a Pope+ to whom 
this County gave birth, and recorded by 
an Historian t bred up within its walls. 
The History of this Monastery is not, 
like that of many smaller religious esta- 
blishments, confined to the discipline of 
the cloister, or the ceremonies of the 
choir; but enlivened by a constant series 
of political events, arising out of the 
close connexion which, in those times, 
existed between the higher Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Powers, from the support 
which they mutually derived from each 
ether. I cannot also forbear remarking 
here, that the cause both of Religion and 
Literature was materially promoted in 
this Monastery, by the early translation 
of part of the Bible, in the tenth cen- 
tury, into the Anglo-Saxon language, by 
Alfric the seventh Abbot ; and the esta- 
blishment of a printing-press, about the 
year 1480; at which time several books 
were printed, which now form some of 
the most curious and scarce articles of 
English Typography. I shall conclude 
these observations with remarking, that, 
for nearly the two last centuries, the 
Metropolis of this Empire has derived a 
considerable part of its support in the 
two most necessary articles of life, 
* Bread and Water,’ from this County ; 
since, before the introduction of Inland 
Navigation, the river conducted by Sir 
Hugh Middleton § from the springs of 
Chadwell and Amwell, principally sup- 
plied the North-west parts of the Cities 
of London and Westminster with water ; 
as the mills erected upon the numerous 
streams which flow through the Southern 
part of this County, furnished it with 
flour known by the name of * Hertford- 
shire White,’ which last circumstance 
probably gave rise to the ‘designe of 
bringing a navigable ryver from Rick- 
mansworth, in Hartfordshire, to St. Gyles 
in the Fields, in the year 1641,’— Before 
I proceed to acknowledge the informa- 
tion and assistance which I have re- 





ceived from different persons, during the 








* “* Incipiamus & monasterio S. Albani, quod propter gloriosi Britanniw Proto- 
martyris reliquias, caput reliquorum Angliz Monasteriorum, et inter illa primatum 
habere, nostri reges sanxerunt. — Clement Rayner, de antiquitate ordinis Sancti 
Benedicti in Anglia, fo. 97.” 

+ “Nicholas de Camera, sirnamed of Breakspears, in the parish of Abbots 
Langley, in this County, the place of his nativity, was called to the Papal Chair by 
the title of Adrian the Fourth.” 

~ “ Matthew Paris, a monk of the Monastery of St. Alban, who wrote the Lives 
of the 23 first Abbots, from the time of the founder of this establishment, Offa, 
king of the Mercians, to the latter part of the reign of King Henry the Third.” 

§ “Sir Hugh Middleton died poor, and since his death, no public memorial has 
been erected to commemorate his adventures, which have proved su bighly benefi- 
cial to his Country. Surely, in the present age, when so many statues are erected 
to the memory of modern Worthies, this antient Benefactor of his Country deserves 
seme public mark of remembrance.” 
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progress of my Work, it is incumbent 
upon me to mention, that the MS Col- 
lections of Thomas Blore, esq. the mo- 
dern Historian of Rutlandshire, made 
during a residence of some years in this 
County, containing very copious inform- 
ation respecting the early descent of 
property, aud the genealogies of most of 
the principal families, are incorporated 
in my Work *.— To the resident landed 
Proprietors, for the confidence which 
they have reposed in me, by communi- 
cating information concerning their ma- 
norial possessions, and affording me op- 
portunities of inspecting their Evidences, 
I return my grateful thanks. These 
communications wil! be acknowledged 
in the description of the several Parishes 
to which they respectively belong: to 
part:cularize individuals, where the com- 
munications which | have received have 
been so general and unreserved, would 
be both invidious and unjust. I beg 
leave, also, to offer my respectful ac- 
knowledgmeuts to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
by whose permission I have been enabled 
to examine the Archives of the Church 
over which le presides ; to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Hertford and St. Al- 
ban’s, for the opportunity which they 
have afforded me of inspecting the Char- 
ters, and other Records, belonging to 
their antient Boroughs; to James Brown, 
esq. of the latter place, for many valua- 
ble communications relating to its His- 
tory and Antiquities; and to the Rev. 
Thomas Leman, of Bath, for a learned 
and ingenious Memoir concerning the 
primeval inhabitants of this County, 
and the roads and-earth-works which 
formerly existed in it, whether of Pritish 
or Roman origin.” 


This Volume is appropriately in- 
scribed to the Nobility and Gentry of 
the County; of whom a large pro- 
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portion of the most respectable names 
will be found in the List of Subscribers 
which adorns the Work. 

The other Preliminary Articles are, 
a Geographical Description of the 
County ; its Natural History and Cli- 
mate: And an excellent Dissertation 
then follows, on the early Inhabitants 
of Britain, the Celts, and the Belge ; 
their Knowledge, Military and Reli- 
gious; the British Inhabitants in Kent; 
on the British Roads, parts of which 
are still visible in this County; the 
Invasion of the early Inhabitants by 
the Belge; the first and second Inva- 
sion of the Romans; the Rebellion 
of the Celtic Tribes against the Ro- 
mans; of the Roads and Stations in 
Britain under the Roman Govern- 
ment, particularly those in Hertford- 
shiret. For this Memoir the Author 
repeats the acknowledgments made 
in his Preface to the Rev. Thomas 
Leman, of Bath. 

We are next presented with a gene- 
ral View of the Civil and. Beclesias- 
tical History of the County; and a 
curious Rate and Assessment of the 
Wages of Artificers, Labourers, &c. 
within the Liberty of St. Alban’s in 
the County of Hertford, made the 4th 
das of May, anno 7 Car. 1. 4.D.1631. 

The Knights of the Shire, and the 
High Sheriffs, are then given; with 
* The Names of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and others, of the County of Hert- 
ford, who contributed to the Defence 
of this Country at the time of the 
Spanish Invasion, m 1588.” 

Mr. Clutterbuck begins the Topo- 
graphical part of bis labours with the 
Hundred of Cashio; and proceeds 
with that of Dacorum; the Parishes 





* “ Vide Gent. Mag. for 1811, vol. LXXXI. p, 207.” 

+ Having perused this learned Memoir with great pleasure, and much attention, 
we trust the learned Author of it will pardon our pointing out a few errors, either 
of the Transcriber or the Printer: though most of them are of no essential conse- 
quence, such au Essay should, if possible, be immaculate : 


P. vi. line 22, for Bebroci, read Bibroci. 
line 23, for Hedeci, read Hedui. 


P. vii. In note, 3 lines from the bottom, instead of “ to the South, and its bank 
towards the North,” read “ to the North, and its bank towards the South.” 

P. ix. line 24, “ our Cassii” ought to be in Stulicks, ; 

Note, 2 lines from the bottom, for Aque Solis, read Aque Sulis. 
P. xii. line 6, for Durnomag-on-the-Nen, read Durnomag on the Nen, 

line 11, for Icknield foot way, read icknieid way. 

line 18, for their progress, read in (heir progress. 

line 25 and 39, for Hedeci, read Hedui. 

Note, 2 lines from the bottom, for Vendomis, read Vindemis, 
P. xiii. line 12, insert after “ bears his uame’’—on Hounslow Heath. 

2 lines from the bottom, for intersection of Saltways, insert of the Saltways. 

P. xv. line 28, for Woodgates, read WoodyAte. 
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in each being placed alphabetically. 
And the First Volume concludes with 
an Appendix of original Deeds, and a 
very ample Index. 

St. Alban’s, as will readily be sup- 
posed, claims, and receives, a promi- 
nent share of the Author’s attention: 
the description of it occupying not 
less than 125 pages. We could easily 
fill our columns with entertaining ex- 
tracts from this portion of the Vo- 
Jume, did not our limits compel us 
to abstain. 

Every Parish is minutely and satis- 
fagtorily described. By way of spe- 
cimen, we select a few extracts from 

“Watford, hot as being superior to 
any other, but as it is the place of 
Mr. Clutterbuck’s residence : 

** The town is situated at the distance 
of fourteen miles from London, upon the 
high road leading from thence to Ayles- 
bury, in Buckinghamshire ; and consists 
of one long street, rising with gentle 
slope from the river Colne. King Henry 
the Second granted to it a weekly mar- 
ket, to be held on a Tuesday ; and King 
Edward the Fourth two fairs, one to be 
kept on Trinity Monday and the two 
succeeding days, the other on the feast 
of St. John Baptist and the succeeding 
day. The uname of this place is not 
mentioned in Domesday Survey, being 
at the time of the Conquest compre- 
hended under Caissou, a district situated 
within the Hundred formerly called by 
the name of Albaneston, but since al- 
tered to Cashio. 


‘¢ The manor of Cashio is supposed to 
have been so called, from having been 
the residence of Cassivelaunus, the chief 
of the Cassii, from whence the Hundred 
in which this domain is situated takes 
its name.—lIt is thus recorded in Domes- 
day Survey: The Abbot of St. Alban’s 
holds Caissou. It answers for twenty 
hides; of these the Abbot holds nine- 
teen. There is land to twenty-two 
ploughs. Six hides are in the demesne, 
and there are there five ploughs, and a 
sixth may yet be made. Three foreigners 
and thirty-six villanes, with eight bor- 
dars, have there fifteen ploughs, and 
one may yet be made. There are, more- 
over, three bordars, and two bondmen, 
and four mills of 26s.8d. Meadow for 
twenty-two ploughs. Pasture for the 
cattle. Pannage for 1000 hogs. Its 
whole value is 28/.; when received, 241. ; 
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and in King Edward’s time, 30/. St, 

Alvan held and holds this Manor in de- 

mesne. — The whole of the land in the 

Parish of Watford seems to have been 

comprehended under the Manor of Ca- 

shio; aud, by an inquisition taken in 

the sixth year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward the First, it was found that the 

Manor of Cashio, together with those of 
‘Rykesmeresworth and Saundridge,’ were 

antient demesne, and were held before 

the Conquest of the Kings of England, 
The Abbot also acknowledged that he 
held the Manors of ‘ Sandrigg, Kayshoe, 
Langley. Childwick, Oxeney, Crekeshoe, 
and Tyderyng,’ of the King in capite, by 
the service of four knights’ fees and an 

half. — The Abbot and Convent conti- 
nued to enjoy this Manor until their dis- 
solution, when it came to the Crown, 
Afterwards, King Henry the Eighth, by 
his letters patent, dated the 20th of Au- 
gust, in the 37th year of his reign, con- 
veyed it to Richard Morrison, esq.— We 
have no certain accounts from whence 
this learned and accomplished person 
derived his birth. Wood assigns that 

honour to Oxfordshire, while Fuller 
places bim among the worthies of Essex, 
upon the authority of Bale, though at 
the same time he acknowledges that this 
account is involved in great uncertainty. 
After spending several years in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, during which time he 
made a considerable proficiency in phi- 
losophical studies, and in the Greek and 
Latin languages, he travelled into fo- 
reign parts; and, having acquired the 
character both of a learned and accom- 
plished gentleman, attracted the notice 
of Henry the Eighth, who conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood, 
and employed him in several embassies 
to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
other Princes of Germany, in which he 

was attended by Roger Ascham. He was 
employed in the same capacity in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, and having 
manifested an ardent zeal for the Pro- 
testant religien, was appointed by that 

Prince one of the Reformers of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.— After residing many 
years abroad, he returned to his native 
Country, and began the present house 
at Cashiobury. Upon the accession of 
Queen Mary to the throne, he left his 
native Country, and sought a voluntary 
exile in foreign parts, on account of his 
zealous adherence to the Protestant reli- 
gion, and died at Strasbourg on the 17th 
of March, 1556 *. He married Bridget, 





* “He was author of the following works: Apomaxis calumniarum convitio- 
rumque, quibus Johannes Cocleus homo Theologus, exiguus artium professor, &c. 
Henrici VIII. nomen obscurare, rerum gestarum gloriam foedare, nuper edita, non 
tam ad regem, quam in regis invidiam, epistola studuit, London, 1537, 4to. De- 
An Exhortation to stir ali Eng- 

lishmen 


dicated to Thomas Cromwell, secretary of state. 
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daughter of John Lord Hussey, of Slea- 
ford, in the county of Lincoln, by whom 
he had issue Charles and two daughters, 
Jana Sibilla and Elizabeth. Upon bis 
death, the Manor and Estate devolved 
to his widow Bridget, who, A. D. 1591, 
married Henry Earl of Rutland, who was 
made Lord President of the Council for 
the Northern parts of this Kingdom, 
and installed in the same year Knight of 
the most noble Order of the Garter. 
He died witbout issue by her, on the 
17th of Sepiember, 1563, after whose 
decease she married a third husband, 
Francis Earl of Bedford, who died with- 
out issue by her on the 28th of July, 
A. D. 1585, in the 58th year of his age. 
She died on the 12th of January, 1600, 
in the 75th year of her age.—Sir Charles 
Morrison, her son, served the office of 
Sheriff for this County A.D. 1579, and 
married Dorothy, the daughter of Ni- 
cholas Clerk, esq. by whom he had a son 
Charles, and a daughter Bridget, mar- 
ried to Robert Earl of Sussex. He com- 
pleted the house which his father had 
left unfinished, and died on the 31st of 
March, 1599. Upon his death, this 
manor and estate became vested in his 
relict Dorothy Morrison, who held courts 
here from the 2d year of James the 
’ First to the 4th year of the same King, 
in her own name; upon her death, they 
descended to her son Sir Chas. Morrison, 
who was made a Baronet by letters patent 
dated the 22d of May, 1611, anno 9 Jac. 
I. and installed a Knight of the Bath at 
the Coronation of King Charles the First, 
A. D. 1625, in the first year of the reign 
of that Prince. He served for the Bo- 
rough of St. Alban in the Parliament 
held at Westminster on the 17th of May, 
1 Car. 1.; for the Borough of Hertford 
in that beld 4 Car. I., A, D. 1698; and 
for the County of Hertford in the Par- 
liament held 21 Jac. I. He married 
Mary, the second daughter of Sir Baptist 
Hicks, Viscount Camden, and died on 
the 20th of August, leaving an only 
daughter Elizabeth his heir, who soon 
after became the wife of Arthur Lord 
Capel, Baron of Hadham, upon which 
marriage this Manor and estate passed 
into that family.” 

Pedigrees are given, under this pa- 
rish, of the families of Morrison and 
Capel; and an interesting account of 
the Capels, concluding with the pre- 
sent noble owner of Cashio, 
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“George, fifth Earl of Essex, who 
took the name of Coningsby in right of 
his grandmother. He was chosen, whilst 
a Communer, a Representative in Par- 
liament for the City of Westminster, 
and is Recorder and High Steward of the 
Borough of Leominster, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Hereford. His 
Lordship married, on the 6th of June, 
1786, Mrs. Stephenson, widow of Edward 
Stephenson, esq.”’ 


The history of the manor of Wat- 
ford, formerly possessed by the Abbey 
of St. Alban’s, 1s in like manner traced 
to the same noble owner, the present 
Earl of Essex. ° 


That of Wiggenhall, otherwise 
Oxey, was conveyed in 1371 by Adam 
Breredene, rector of St. Mary atte 
Hull, London, and others, to John 
Devereux, knight. In 1415, lands in 
the manor were held under the Abbot 
of St. Alban’s by Hugh Holes, knight; 
and the ‘nanor continued the property 
of that Abbey till the Dissolution. 
Pedigrees of Devereux and Holes are 
here given. 

This mavor was given by Hen. VIII. 
to James Josk yn, of London, gent. 
and Joan his wife; and passed from 
them through several successive own- 
ers to Sir William Bucknall; on the 
death of whose great grandson, ip 
1796, 


“ The estate came into the possession 
of his nephew the Hon. William Grim- 
ston, second son of James second Vis- 
count Grimston, who, in compliance 
with his uncle’s will, assumed the name 
of Bucknall. He married on the 3d of 
February, 1783, Sophia, daughter and 
coheiress of Richard Hoare, of Barham, 
in the County of Essex, esq. He was 
elected to serve in Parliament for the 
Borough of St. Alban, anno 24 Geo. LI, 
and dying on the 25th of April, 1814, 
without issue male, was succeeded in 
the possession of this Manor and Estate 
by his next brother, the Hon. and Rev. 
Harbottle Grimston, who also, in com- 
pliance with the will of his maternal 
uncle John Askell Bucknall, assumed 
the name of Bucknall A. D. 1814, and is 
the present possessor of this Manor.” 


Oxcy Place, of which nothing re- 
mains but the Chapel, was possessed, 





lishmen to the Defence of their Country, London, 1539, 8vo. 


Invective against 


the great and detestable vice Treason, &c. London, 1539, 8vo. Comfortable Con- 
solation for the Birth of Prince Edward, rather than Sorrow for the Death of Queen 


Jane. 


He also translated into English the Epistle of Joh. Sturmius’ to the Cardi- 


nals and Bishops that were chosen by the Bishop of Rome to search out the Abuses 


of the Church. London, 1538, 8vo. 


the same time, with other matters. —Wood’s Athenw Oxon. vol. I. eol. 99.” 





The Symboles of Ludovic Vives much about 
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in the time of Queen Elizabeth by 
Francis Heydon, esq. who sold it in 
1601 to Henry Fleetwood, of Gray's 
Inn. It was in 1603 conveyed to 
James Altham, serjeant-at-law ; and in 
1639, to John Heydon; who sold it 
in 1663, to 

“Sir William Bucknall, who pulled 
down the antient seat, and erected ‘a 
fair house’ on the same site, which, 
from this time, became the residence of 
the Lords of the Manor of Oxey, and de- 
scended together with it until it came 
into the possession of the late owner, 
the Honourable William Bucknall, who 

« Pulled it down in the year 1799, but left 
the Chapel standing. 

« This Chanel, which stood to the East 
of the mansion-house, was built by Sir 
James Altham in the year 1612, and 
contains the following memorials of the 
families of Altham and Bucknall. — On 
the South wail is a monument in a re- 
cess, between two pillars supporting a 
pediment, of SirJames Altham kreeling 
in the attitude of prayer, in his Judge’s 
robes, and behind him his lady in the 
dress of the time; above the monument 
are the family arms; and underneath, 
on a tablet, this inscription : 

“The monument of Sir James Altham, 
knight, one of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, founder of this Chapel, and of 
Dame Hellen his last wife, former wife 
to John Hyde, late citizen and grocer of 
London. He was third son of James 
Altham, esq. who lieth entombed in the 
Chancel of Latton Church in Essex. He 
had two former wives that were buried 
at London, where they lived with bim 
and dye’. By the first wife he had one 
son; by the second, one son and three 
daughters ;, by his last, no child. — This 
lady was the daughter of John Saunder- 
son, late of London, marchant, and did 
bear to John Hyde, her former husband, 
seven sons and ten daughters. This 
knight dyed the 2lst day of February, 
anno D’ni 1616, and this lady dyed the 
21st day of April, anno D’ni 1628. 

Vita caduca vale, vita perennis ave. 

** A tablet with arms thus inscribed : 

** This Chapel was built for a house of 
prayer A. D. 1612, by Sir James Altham, 
knt. then one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer.—‘ Take heed to thy foote when 
thou enterest into the house of God, 
and be more ready to hear then to give 
the sacrifice of fools.’ Eccles. 4. 

“A white marble monument, repre- 
senting a female resting upon av urn in 
asorrow(fu! posture,with this inseripticn 

“ Near this monument are deposited 
the remains of John Askell Bucknall, 
esq. whose conduct, through a long 
course of years, evinced the sincerity of 
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his religion, the mildness of his man- 
ners, his true patriotism, and unfeigned 


virtues. Having lived an ornament to 
his friends, and the protector of his 
neighbours, he died on the 25th of Au- 
gust, anno Dom. 1796, zxtatis 78. In 
memory of a much-loved uncle, and as a 
mark of their gratitude and esteem, his 
relations, sincerely lamenting his loss, 
have erected this marble, A. D. 1797.” 


The small manor of Caroland was 
also parce! of the revenue of the Mo- 
nastery of Si. Alban’s. The present 
owners are the Warden and Fellows 
of Merton College, Oxford. 

The Grove, a domain within this 
manor, the antient seat of the Hey- 
dous, was sold in 1753 to the Honour- 
able Thos, Villiers, second and young- 
est son of William 2d Earl of Jersey. 

“Thomas Villiers was appointed, by 
George the Second, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary at the Courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, and Poland; 
appointed one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty in December 1748; created Ba- 
ron Hyde, of Hindon, in the county of 
Wilts, by letters patent, dated the 3d of 
June, 29 George IL. 1756; appointed a 
Privy Counsellor and joint Post-Master 
General on the 9th of September 1763 ; 

shaneellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
the 14th of June 1771, which he resigned 
April 1782, and again accepted 31st De- 
cember 1783; and created Earl of Cla- 
rendon by patent 8th June 1776. On 
the 16th of July 1782, he received his 
Majesty’s permission to accept an bonour 
conferred on him by Frederick the Third, 
King of Prussia, that be, and his issue 
male and female, should bear the Eagle 
of Prussia as a mantle to their arms, 
and also the crest of his Majesty, asa 
mark of his Majesty’s remembrance and 
esteem; namely, the Prussian Eagle 
Sable, crowned Or, the beak and talons 
of the last, the tongue Gules, the wings 
spread, on each a trefoil Argent, on the 
breast the Royal cypher F. B. R. erown- 
ed with an imperial crown, in the dexter 
claw a scepter Or, in the sinister a 
mound Or, on the escutcheon a helmet 
Or, covered with an open coronet,thereon 
the royal eagle; the mantle Sable, dou- 
ble Argent. His Lordship married Char- 
lotte, eldest surviving daughter of Wil- 
liam Capel, third Earl of Essex, by Jane, 
eldest daughter of Henry Hyde , Earl of 
Clarendon and Rochester. By ber he 
had issue three sons and one daughter, 
Thomas Villiers Hyde, John Charles Vil- 
liers, George Villiers, and Charlotta Bar- 
bara. His Lordship died December 11, 
1746, and was succeeded in his title and 
estate by his eldest son Thomas Villiers 
Hyde, present Earl,’ 


The 
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The Domain of Meriden, otherwise 
Munden, “ formed part of the revenue 
conferred by Offa, the Mercian King, 
upon the Monastery of St. Alban, upon 
the dissolution of which it came te the 
Crown, and was afterwards granted by 
King Henry the Eighth, on the 16th of 
June 1546, by letters patent, to Edward 
Waldegrave, of Sudbury, in the county 
of Suffolk, esq. In 1715, this estate was 
sold to John Rogers, of London, mercer ; 
who dying in 1750, devised this Manor 
and estate to his next brother Hum- 
phrey and his heirs; but, in case of his 
death without issue, to his niece Eliza- 
beth, only surviving daughter of his 
brother Francis Rogers. She married 
Armstead Parker, of Peterborough, in 
the county of Northampton, esq. and 
dying intestate in the year 1787, was 
succeeded by her only son, Rogers Par- 
ker, esq. the present possessor,” 

“The estate of Garston was purchased 
by Jobn Bostok, surnamed of Wheat- 
hamsted, the 33d Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of St. Alban, about the latter end 
of the reign ef King Edward the Fourth, 
for the use of that Monastery ; by which 
it was enjoyed until the time of the 
Dissolution, when it came to the Crown. 
The Manor was granted in 1545 to Ri- 
chard Carter and Thomas Palmer; and 
was purchased in 1729 by Richard Cap- 
per, esq. from whom it passed to his 
great grandson Robert Capper, esq. the 
present possessor.” 

** The Vicarage of Watford lies within 
the Diocese of London and Archdeaconry 
of St. Alban. The Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Parliament to inquire into 
the state of Ecclesiastical Benefices in 
1650, found that this Vicarage was worth 
501. per annum, tenths included; that 
Mr. Philip Goodwin was then Minister ; 
that there was a donation of 50/. per 
annum, the gift of Lady Alford, and 
then paid by Sir Edward Alford, arising 
out of lands in the County of Gloucester; 
and that Lady Capel was the patroness. 
This Church was appropriated to the 
Abbey of St. Alban, and a Vicarage or- 
dained and endowed, of which that Ab- 
bot and Convent continued proprietors 
and patrons till their suppression. After 
which, though the Manor remained in 
the Crown till the reign of King James 
the First, yet the imprepriate Rectory 
and Advowson of the Vicarage were 
granted by King Henry the Eighth, by 
his letters patent, dated the 28th of 
September, in the 28th year of his reign, 
to John Lord Russel ; from whom they 
descended to Francis second Earl of 
Bedford, who, by deed dated the 5th of 
June, anno 5 Elizabeth, sold them to Sir 
Charles Morrison, of Cashiobury ; frem 
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whom they have descended, together 
with the Manor of Cashio, and are at 
present vested in Geor,e Capel Conings- 
by, fifth Ear) of Essex.” 

A list of the Vicars is given, with 
brief biographical notices; the Church 
and its monuments (amongst which 
are many weil deserving attention) 
are accurately described; and the 
Parish concludes with an account of 
the Benefactious and Church Estates. 


The Pedigrees throughout the Vo- 
lume are very numerous, and appear 
to be drawn up with the «ost scru- 
pulous attention to accuracy. 

We cannot dismiss this article with- 
out again expressing our gratification 
at the beautiful manver in which the 
several Artists have seconded the spi- 
rited exertions of the Author. The 
Plates, twenty in number, are truly 
admirable. The Frontispiece is an 
excellent View of the High Altar- 
screen of the Abbey Church of St. 
Alban, beautifully engraved by H. Le 
Keux, from a drawing by F. Nash. 
The monument of the Lord Chaucel- 
lor Bacon, drawn by the accurate pen- 
cil of Mr. Alexander, and engraved 
by G. Cooke, is a jewel of the first 
water; as are those to the memory 
of the Torrington Family at Berk- 
hampsted, engraved by J. Le Keux, 
and a brass monument of an Abbot at 
St. Alban’s, engraved by E. Turrell, 
both from drawings by Mr. Blore. 
Other plates deserving of commenda- 
tion are, a General View of St. Al- 
ban’s; Views of Aldenham, Abbot’s 
Langley, Sarret, and Bushey Churches ; 
Flaunden Chapel; a very handsome 
coloured plate of a Painted Window 
at nickmersworth ;—Portions of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, most delicately drawa 
and engraved by Mr. Blore, &c. 

Two interesting Letters of King 
Charles 1. to Captain Titus, are given 
in fac simile. 

The other Two Volumes are ready 
for the press; aod we heartily wish 
Mr. Clutterbuck health and spirits to 
complete his arduous undertaking ; 
and all the success to the Work that 
it so richly deserves. 


76. History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral Churches of Great Britain. Iilus- 
trated with a Series of highly-finished 
Engravings, exhibiting general and 
particular Views, Ground-plans, and 
ali the Archilecturad Features and Or- 
naments in the various Styles of Build- 
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ing used in our Ecclesiastical Edifices. 
By James Storer. Vol. IL, @vo.— 
Rivingtons, Murray, &c. 


WITH pleasure and astonishment 
we observe the progress made by Mr. 
Storer, since we noticed his First Vo- 
lume (LXXXV. i. 58), which com- 
prehended Six Cathedrals. Seven 
more are now presented to the pub- 
lick, in the same style of elegance and 
accuracy—Chester, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Lichfield, Rochester, Salisbury, 
and Worcester. 

Lichfield is described by IX Plates; 
each of the other Cathedrals by VIII. 

The letter- press descriptions accom- 
pan ying ail these Plates has also consi- 
derable merit; and contains, in each 
Diocese, much that is new, and well 
worthy the Reader’s attention. 


77. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century : comprizing Biographical Me- 
moirs of William Bowyer, Printer, 
F. S. A. and many of his learned 
Friends; an incidental View of the 
Progress and Advancement of Litera- 
ture in this Kingdom during the last 
Century; and Biographical Anecdotes 
of a considerable Number of eminent 
Writers and ingenious Artists. By 
Jobn Nichols, F.S. 4. Volume 1X. 
8vo. pp.832. Nichols, Son, §- Bentley. 


THE delicate predicament in which 
we are placed with respect to this 
Work, forbids us to expatiate so 
much as we should otherwise do, and 
as indeed it intrinsically merits, on its 
great valae and general usefulness. 

It might not, perhaps, be sufficient 
to affirm, which is really the case, 
that the Writer of this article is no 
otherwise connected with the Editor 
and Proprietor, than by the ties of 
confirmed esteem and disinterested 
friendship; nor otherwise accessary 
to the great and extensive circulation 
the former Volumés have attained, 
than by bearing candid testimony to 
the benefits which he has himself 
experienced from consulting them. 

hus much being premised, we pro- 
ceed, in our usual way, to inform the 
‘Reader what the concluding Volume 
communicates of Literary Anecdote 
and Information, and to place some 
ccasional specimens before bim. 
. The method pursued in this ig the 
same as in the preceding Volumes. 
A chronological account is continued 
sof the different Works printed at the 
‘press of Bowyer and Nichols, and 
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Notes subjoined, illustrative of the 
Works themselves, their Authors and 
Contributors, with a iter at deal 
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of collateral Literary Informatida. 

Among so extensive, copious, and 
interesting a mass, it becomes pe casy 
matter to point out what can be more 
particularly recommended as desery- 
ing of attention. Many of the arti- 
cles are drawn up with singular feli- 
city; and there are others which -have 
the additional attraction of novelty, 
asihey communicate pleasing sketches 
of individuals still living, esteemed 
for their talents and beloved for their 
virtues. See, for example, the neat 
sketch of the amiable Archdéacon 
Pott, p. 73; of the learned Archdea- 
cpn Nares, p. 510; of Archdeacon 
Churton, p. 736; of the venerable Bi- 
shop of Winchester, ¥ 668; of the 
very learned Dean of Wiuchester, pp. 
152, 729; and of a great many other 
real and distinguished ornaments of 
society. a 
If the classical account of the Alex- 
andrine Seri had not, on a pre- 
vious occasion, been inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, we should 
have had great pleasure in extracting 
it on this occasion, as well out of re- 
spect to Dr, Woide, as to the learned 
Antiquarian Brother who drew it up. 

The Correspondence between Pro- 
fessor Porson and Archdeacon Travis 
excited much interest and attention 
in the Literary World; but, whilst 
every circumstance relating to the 
Professor has been universally noto- 
rious, there are but few at all ac- 
quainted with any particulars: con- 
cerning his learned Adversary; for 
learned he unquestionably was, though 
not competent to cope with so power- 
ful an opponent. 

The opportunity of diffusing this 
intelligence pleasingly presents itself 
from this Volume; 

“The Rev. George Travis, a native of 
Royton in Lancashire, was educated at 
Mauchester school, under Mr. Purnell, 
and admitted a sizar in St, John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1761, under. Mr. Ab- 
bot. He took bis degree of B.A, 1765, 
M. A. 1768; and was Archdeacon and 
Prebendary of Chester; and Rector ,of 
Handley, and Vicar of East Ham, in that 
County. Though a Pluralist, and a man 
of respectable talents, ,Mr. Travis was 
remarkably affable, facetious, and plea- 
samt. . The, universality,of bis genius 


was evinced by the various transactions 
in which be was concerned, and os of 
which 
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which he excelled, In his manners, the 

tleman and thé scholar were grace- 
fully‘and happily blended. Among other 
branches of knowledge, he appears to 
have been familiarly acquainted with 
the Law of Tithes; but, turning his 
mind too eagerly to sacred criticism, he 
undertook to vindicate the controverted 
text, 1 John, v. 7; and met with power- 
ful antagonists in Griesbach, Porson, 
Marsh, and Pappelbaum. His labours, 
however, have proved not a little useful 
to the world, having excited a closer at- 
tention of learned men to the MSS. of 
Stephens, to the Valesian Readings, and 
the MS. at Berlin, &c. relative to the 
authenticity of the present text of the 
Greek Testament. After a very short 
illness, he died at Hampstead, whither 
he had removed for the benefit of the 
air, Feb, 24, 1797.” 

Many very curious and very im- 
portant Biographical Communications 
precede this specimen ; indeed every 
page is amply stored with anecdote 
and interest: but we have been so 
agreeably detained with the follow- 
ing very well written account, that it 
ia a manner forces itself upon us for 
insertiou : 

“The Rev. William Tooke, after hav- 
ing received a liberal classical education, 
obtained, in 1771, letters of ordination, 
both as Deacon and Priest, from Dr. 
Terrick, then Bishop of London; and in 
the same year, when on the point of set- 
tling on the living of West Thurrock in 
Essex, at the solicitation of the Rev. 
John Duncombe, then Rector, he heard 
of the vacancy. of the place of Minister 
of the English Church at Cronstadt, an 
islaed in the Gulpb of Finland, subject 
to Russia, and serving as the great sea- 
port to that part of the Empire. This 
opened too flattering a prospect to bis 
curious and inquisitive turn of mind, to 
be rejected. Accordingly, on applica- 
tion to the Russia Company, the Go- 
vernor, George Nettleton, esq. observing 
qualities in him that attracted his re- 
gard, took him amicably by the hand, 
and bis election followed. Arriving at 
Cronstadt about the commencement -of 
the shipping season, bis Church, which 
had been shut up three years, since the 
decease of the Rev. Mr. Lewis, was now 
thronged with masters of vessels and 
their crews: Here he remained three 
years, during which time, by his fre- 
quent visits to St, Petersburg, he so con- 
ciliated the favour and friendship of the 
Merchants of whom the Factory there 
consisted, that they, upon the sudden 
and unexpected resignation of Dr, Jobn 
Gent. Mac. May, 1816. 
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Glen King in 1774, unanimously signed 
a letter of recommendation in his behalf 
to the Russia Company in London; in 
consequence of which, Mr. Tooke was 
appointed Chaplain to the Factory at 
St. Petersburg. —In that Imperial Re- 
sidence, besides his intimacy, arising no 
less from sentiments of affection than 
from the obligations of bis pastoral office, 
with the families of his proper province, 
be enjoyed the favourable regards of 
many persons of distinction at the Court 
of the Empress. The Orlofs, the Gal- 
litzins, the Narishkins, Prince Potemkin, 
the Princess Dashkof, Count Bouturlin, 
and several others, communicated with 
him on a friendly footing. But what he 
considered of no inferior consequence, 
was the opportunity afforded him of 
forming and cultivating am acquaintance 
with persons eminent for their talents 
and science, Natives as well as Foreign 
Ambassadors and Travellers from all 
parts; for Petersburg was-at that time 
what the Hague had formerly been, the 
principal resort of diplomatic characters, 
Among the Academicians he was parti- 
cularly intimate with those Luminaries 
in Science, the Professors Euler, father 
and son, and Pallas, with Gu!denstedt, 
Krafft, Lepechin; in converse with 
whom, he was able to reap and to com- 
municate much information, and to 
which his fluency in speaking the French 
language afforded him great facilities. 
With many of the Hierarchy of the or- 
thodox Greek church he kept up a con- 
stant intercourse. Gabriel, the Metro- 
politan, had him frequently at bis Pa- 
Jace, the Nefski Monastery; where he 
was often in company with Plato, Arch- 
bishop of Moscow ; Eugenius, Archbi- 
shop of Kherson, who gave him his trans- 
lation into Greek of the Poet Virgil; and 
Pamphilief, the Empress’s Confessor, 
who presented him with his pictare, On 
the invitation of Procopius, Bishop of 
Kargapol and Olonetz, be made a visit 
to that Prelate at his Palace oa the 
banks of the Onega, at the Monastery of 
St. Alexander Svirskoi. At Berlin, in 
1783, in consequence of letters of re- 
commendation from Professor Euler, he 
was introduced to the celebrated M! 
Formey, Secretaire perpetuel, and by 
him to the Members of the Royal Aca- 
demy in that capital; where he likewise 
found Professor Burja, with whom he 
renewed the intimacy he had formerly 
enjoyed with that elegant seholar at 
Petersburg. At Konigsberg he had fre- 
quent conversations with that’ profound 
and eccentric philosopher M, Kant.—in 
his situation at Petersburg, = Friend 
continued eighteen years; “se 
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that period how he employed the hours 
of leisure allowed him from the duties of 
his Charch, his ‘ History of the Reign of 
Catherine II.’ his ‘ View of the Russian 
Empire,” and his ‘History of Russia,’ 
rerider it entirely needless to mention. 
In 1777, his friend Stephen Falconet, 
then employed in his grand work, the 
famous Colossal Equestrian Statue of 
Peter the Great *, wishing to give some 
idea of his talents and genius as a Sta- 
tuary to the English publick; Mr. Tooke 
was induced to favour his laudable am- 
bition, by giving his Treatise on the 
Statue of Mareus Aurelius, and some 
other of his Essays and Letters that 
ed between him and M. Diderot, an 
English dress. This done, he trans- 
mitted to me the MS. which I printed 
and published accordingly. In 1782, 
Mr. ke was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Londen; a few years 
afterwards, a Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, and tke following 
ear, a Member of the Free Economical 
iety at Petersburg. Thus agreeably 
situated, surrounded by a society of 
friends and acquaintance, many of them 
now, of a long standing, and enjoying 
the, accommodations of elegant life, 
while as yet not meditating a return to 
his native Country, in 1792 he received 
the unwelcome intelligence of the de- 
mise of a valued and honoured Relative ; 
by which event, however, such an addi- 
tion to his patrimony devolved to him, 
as enabled him to settle with suitable 
dignity in the Country alone preferable, 
in his estimation, to that to which he 
now resolved to bid adieu. — Since his 
return to England, with that restless 
and untired activity of mind that always 
marked his character, he has published, 
anonymously and otherwise, a number 
of volumes. But of them all, if he were 
einulous of posthumous fame, his Trans- 
lation of § Zollikofer’s Sermons,’ a work 
which has been justly styled ‘a stupen- 
dous fabrick of true piety and genius,’ 
will alone insure honourable mention of 
his name among ail that are not indif- 
ferent to the improvement and happi- 
ness of mankind to the latest posterity, 
as long as Christianity shall subsist un- 
der any form, and the human mind re- 
main constituted as it is. As to the 
merits of a Translator, if they do not 
rank a man high in the records of lite- 
rary renown, yet, when we consider how 
little it is in the power of individuals in 
general, at least unless they have de- 
voted a whole life to scientific attain- 
ments, to thake important contributions 
to the great bank and fund of human 


@ The Scatue of Peter the Great is en- 
graved iif vol. LIM. p. 128. 
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knowledge, they are not to be scerned 
who bestow their pains tu render the 
discoveries and proc'yctions of other men 
more generally usefuk And indeed [ 
have heard it said, by the subject of this 
brief memoir (among his other good 
sayings), that ‘even those who employ 
themselves in what is called the art of 
book-making, are by no meats univer- 
sally undeserving of gratefyl acknow- 
ledgment and respect, as they greatly 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by 
conveying intelligence often in an. easy 
and agreeable form into the minds of 
those who have neither leisure nor in- 
clination to dig for wisdom as for hid 
treasure.””’ 

We bear willing testimony, which 
we are well able to do from personal 
knowledge and experience, to all 
which is here related of this amiable 
aad accomplished man. But we do 
not mean to part with this vatua- 
ble Publication with any thing like 
abraptness, and shall have much sa- 
tisfaction in bringing it before our 
Readers again and again. We can- 
not, however, conclude this first brief 
notice, without pointing out to com- 
mendation, which indeed seems hardly 
necessary, the excellent Portrait. of 
Basire, the celebrated Engraver, pre- 
fixed to the Volume. it was. pre- 
sented to the Editor by Mr. James 
Basire, the son, and is the first time 
that the animated features of this in- 
genious man have been preseated ‘to 
the publick. 


78. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, at 
the Primary Visitation in the Year 
1815. Withan and Notes. 
By the Rev. James Hook, LL.D. 
F. R.S. S.A. Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon, §c. 4to. pp. 28; and an Ap- 

ix, pp.71. Rivingtons, 

THIS is indeed a masterly produc- 
tion, the dictate of no ordinary mind,. 
as the Reader may judge from the 
exordium : 

“« Reverend Brethren ; — In meeting 
you for the first time in this place, the 
difficulty and importance of the duties, 
to the discharge of which I am called, 
may well induce a diffidence in my abi- 
lity to exercise them with effect ; and in 
the present instance, this apprehension 
is considerably increased, by the convic- 
tion that there are many amorg you, 
who are far better qualified to give, than 
to receive, instruction from me.—These 
considerations, however, detract nothing 
from the responsibility inseparable = 
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ihe duties of my offiee ; nor ean they be 
permitted, in agy degree, to operate as 
a plea for withholding those opinions, or 
abating those exertions, which appear 
to me tu be essential to the existence 
and prosperity of our Holy Church. We 
have lived in times, distinguished from 
all others by the confusions and calami- 
ties,—by the wars, bloodshed, and revo- 
lutions, which Almighty God hath per- 
mitted to be inflicted upon an apostate 
world. These, in magnitude, extent, 
and duration, are, 1 believe, unparal- 
leled! Reverses, as you well know, the 
most stupendous ; downfalls, the most 
precipitate, have baffled all human fore- 
sight, all political sagacity ; and, in the 
unfathomable designs of the Almighty, 
have levelled folly and wisdom! ‘Wild 
passions, and perverted opinions, and 
sensual indulgence, have been the pre- 
cursors and eoncomitants of these mighty 
movements. The minds of men have 
become self-willed, and fierce, and zeal- 
ous, to trample upon those sanctions, 
which in better times were the cement 
of all that is dear and valuable in life, 
In opinions both moral and religious, 
‘the foundations of the great deep’ 
seem to have been ‘ broken up;’ and the 
true representation, perhaps, of these 
events, is to be found in the record 
which proclaims, ‘ that the earth is cor- 
rupt before God, that the earth is filled 
with violence.’ — Never were the true 
servants of Christ more imperiously 
called upon than at present, for great, 
incessant, and zealous exertions in the 
defence of a pure faith, whose claims are 
thus disputed, or whose purpose is frus- 
trated, by the impetuous warfare of the 
passions, which are let loose upon every 
question of moral duty and religious ob- 
ligation. Religion at all times requires 
sacrifices; in the present moment these 
must be of a great and powerful kind ; 
indifference is only less criminal, than 
the abandonment of its claim upon our 
exertions. It is no longer a matter of 
choiee, ‘hut an imperative obligation 
upon every member of the Established 
Church, to contribute his opinions, as 
well .as his efforts, in aid of a cause 
whicb has been deserted by many of its 
legitimate supporters; and opposed by a 
eombination as varied and heteroge- 
neous.in its parts, as it is active in its 
principle and:operations.—The valuable 
exertions of my predecessor in this office *, 
his meritorious surrender of the advan- 
tages and prospects connected with his 
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native Country, and his disregard of 
perils arising from an untried and un- 
genial climate, in order to take upon 
bim the Apostolieal duties of a remote 
and arduous charge, where his enlarged 
mind and powerful talents may avail 
much, prove that he considered no sacri- 
fice too great, and that he ‘ counted not 
his life dear unto himself, so that be 
might finish his course with joy, and the 
ministry which be had received from the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God.’ Nor should his example 
be without its effect upon us, in our re- 
spective stations and allotments of duty, 
that ‘ we take heed unto ourselves, and 
to all the flock over the which the Hol 

Ghost bath made us overseers, to feed 
the Church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood ;’ ‘ for I know 
this,’ adds St. Paul, ‘ after my departure 
shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock ; also of your 
own selves, shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples 


after them, 


After manfolly, but not reproach- 
fully, combating the various oppo- 
nents of the Establishad Church, the 
Archdeacon thus proceeds: 


* Contrary to the whole tenor of ex- 
perience, it is asserted by the Liberalists 
(if I may be allowed the expression) of 
the present day, that all these varieties 
are equally consistent with the practice 
of Christian virtues, with the integrity 
of the Christian character, with ali the 
social and political relations in life, and 
with that, which is of unspeakably higher 
importance, the eternal salyation of the 
Souls of men. I say contrary to the 
tenor of all experience, which unques- 
tionably leads to a very different con- 
clusion ; and that all religious opinions 
are not of quite so indifferent a nature 
as such men would represent, in a moral 
and social point of view, the history of 
our own Country, during the 17th cen- 
tury, sufficiently evinces, Let any one 
consider only the various Creeds, which 
the prolific nature of INDEPENDENCY en- 
gendered in those unhappy times; how 
various, how monstrous, how mischiev- 
ous, how almost incredible, were the 
ebullitions of frenzy, crime, and bypo-. 
crisy! These stand attested by. the 
most undeniable documents, and are, in 
their tragical effects, a warning against 
a revival of such endless divisions, to. 
future generations ¢. -— ‘ Nothing is 
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‘ where the disappointed Preshyterians, who 
lament the disorders w 
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clearer,’ gays one of the most eminent of 
our Divines (the late learned Archdea- 
con, Balguy t), ‘than that the wni- 
Jorm appearance of Religion is the cause 
of its general and easy reception. De- 
stroy this uniformity, and you cannot 
but introduce doubt and perplexity into 
the. minds of the people. When they 
hear in the same town, and perhaps in 
the same Church, the most irreconcile- 
able contradiction of doctrine; when 
they are told, suppose, in the morning, 
that Christ came down from Heaven, 
that he died for the sins of the world, 
that he has sent his Holy Spirit to com- 
fort us; and are told in the afternoon, 
that he did not come down from Heaven, 
that he did zot die for our sins, that he 
did xgt send his Holy Spirit to assist us, 
what must they, what can they think ? 
Would you have them hear, and decide 
the controversies of the learned? Would 
you have them enter into the depths of 
criticism, of logick, of scholastic di- 
vinity ?’—He observes also $, ‘ And what, 
you will say, is the harm of supporting 
opposite Religions? I answer in one 
word, universal Irreligion! Contradie 
tory Religions equally favoured by the 
Magistrate (if it were possible for so ab- 
surd a Constitution to remain for any 
considerable time in a Country), must 
of necessity destroy all religious princi- 
ple, and end in the ruin of the State 
itself!’ ‘An Establishment without a 
Toleration is unjust; a Toleration with- 
out an Establishment is unintelligible!’ ” 

*‘ The opinion of Calvin is as little fa- 
vourable to this neglect of uniformity, 
as that entertained by the must zealous 
supporters of our Establishment. — Ful- 
ler, in his Church History, informs us, 
that ‘Some complained to Lord Bur- 
leigh against the Liturgy, of whom he 
demanded, whether they desired the 
taking away thereof? They answered 
No ; but only the amendment of what 
was offensive therein. He required them 
,to make a better, such as they would 
have settled in the stead thereof.— 
Whereupon the first classis framed a 
new one, somewhat according tu the 
furm of Geneva. The second disliking 
it, altered it in six hundred particulars. 
“The third quarelled at these alterations, 
‘and resolved on a new model, The 
fourth classis dissented from the former. 
—Thus because they could not agree 
among themselves, that wise Statesman 
_put them off for the present, until they 
should present him with a pattern with 


a perfect consent. 


Adverting to the censures which 
have been unspariogly cast on those 
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of the Established Church whe have 
kept aloof from the Bible Society, 
Mr. Hook says, 


** According to the best conclusion T 
have been able to arrive at, therefore, I 
am convinced (without, however, im- 
peaching the motives of those of our 
brethren who have been induced to enrol 
themselves in it) that a co-operation 
with this Society must, in many ver 
important instances, be inconsistent wit 
our duties and obligations as Ministers 
of the Established Church; and that 
our communion with, and subscriptions 
towards the support of such a scheme, 
must tend to exhibit our Holy Religion 
under much of the debasement, alloy, 
and disfigurement, which inevitably arise 
out of any contact with designing or in- 
temperate fanaticks; and who can deny 
that a very large proportion of these, 
particularly the professors of the Calvin- 
istic Creed, enter into the composition 
of this Association, — It is surely then a 
matter of Prudence to consider whether 
these effects may not ensue, and of Con- 
Science, to be careful that we do not, for 
want of due examination of the plausi- 
ble pleas of liberality and moderation, 
rashly partake in the propagation of 
principles, which may tend to enervate 
Christian morality ; to shake, through 
the confusions which are consequent 
upon such endless divisions and subdi- 
visions of opinion, to its very foundation, 
all that is valuable in social order, and 
through the grossest Antinomianism, 
all the substance of those hopes, which 
we are positively assured by the Holy 
Scripture belong only ‘to the pure in 
heart.” Union is unquestionably the 
fulfilling of the Apostolic injunction, 
upon the basis of Christianity; but we 
must duly understand the import of 
words and terms, before we subscribe to 
the principles which they are intended 
to cover or confound ; much of the mo- 
ral woes of Europe have arisen from a 
perversion of these, and what Philosophy 
hath left unachieved, Liberality is in 
rapid progress to fulfil. — Let us seri- 
ously ask ourselves, is the amalgamation 
of all sects and opiniens,. however in- 
consistent or opposed, as in the instance 
of the Society in question, correspondent 
with the clear definition of Christian 
Union given by St. Paul? Do the adyo- 
cates of these opposing tenets and opi- 


nions unite for the purpose of making 


mutual sacrifices, or of approximating 
to that unity of spirit, and bond of peace, 
so earnestly recommended by the ro 
tle? Are the periodical meetings of this 
Sogiety occupied in the sober discussion 





# See Charge V. p. 257, delivered in 1772. 
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of -@bristian truths, or, in conferences 
forthe purpose of healing those strifes, 
and dissensions, and heart- burnings, 
which the difference of opinion and in- 
terpretation has engendered ? Or rather 
may not the sober Churchman be scan- 
dalized by finding himself challenged to 
the field of discussion, not for the pur- 
pose of propounding the great points of 
Christian doctrine, or striving, as the 
soldier of Christ, for Trath and Light, 
but ef becoming a party to the exchange 
of that chaste and decorous deportment, 
which has ever characterized the Church 
of England ; for an exhibition of mere- 
tricious declamation, and the blandish- 
ments of popular eloquence, more suited 
to the schools of the antient Rheto- 
ricians, than of him who made Felix 
tremble as he reasoned? Are these 
modes, these incentives to public curio- 
sity, and invitations to public applause ; 
these oratorical exercises for the amuse- 
ment of ladies; consistent, I ask, with 
the, preaching of the Apostle: or are 
they not rather conclusive, with those 
who adopt them, ‘ that gain is godliness,’ 
from which St. Paul warns us to ‘ with- 
draw.’ As contrary as light to darkness 
is the design of the Bible Society, and 
that of the Church of England: the aim 
of the one is unity, peace, and subordi- 
nation, by keeping together the one 
fiock in the one fold, under the autho- 
rity of a National Establishment ; of the 
other, to encourage disunion and schism, 
under every form in which it may pre- 
sent itself, and separation from the Esta- 
blished Church. The zeal of the one is 
naturally directed towards the support 
and maintenance of its venerable Li- 
turgy; of the other, avowedly and upon 
principle towards the depression and con- 
tempt of it! The object of the Church, 
to preserve an adherence to that sober 
interpretation of Scripture contained in 
our Articles and Liturgy, and through 
these to secure, as far as human imper- 
fection will admit, concord and charity; 
the object, I believe, of great numbers 
at least of this Society, to level these 
doctrines, the legacy of our primitive 
Reformers, with the extravagancies of 
the lowest and most uneducated fa- 
naticks, who presume to take upon them 
the office of Ministers of the Gospel.—I 
repeat, then, the question between the 
Bible Society and those Members of the 
Established Church who decline co-ope- 
ration with it, is not, as bas been most 
invidiously asserted, concerning the duty 
of distributing the Scriptures, a duty 
which the Church has constantly acted 
upon, but the mode of performing it; 
and I trust we shall not be thought 
slack or negligent on this head, if we 
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perform it, with a due regard to the 
principles, the doctrines, and discipliite 
of our own Church, even though we 
adopt and abide by the alternative which 
so naturally presents itself to us, Of 
doing it in conjunction with a Soci 
which embraces all those principles 
distinguishing doctrines, which ought to 
unite and endear its Members and Mi- 
nisters to each other, in preference to 
submitting ourselves, in this work, to 
the directions and mandates of an hete- 
rogeneous body of men, great part of 
whom must, from every passion and pre- 
judice embarked in their own objects, 
desire the overthrow and destruction of 
all that we are bound to support and up 
hold, and respecting which, we are to 
from higher authority, neither life, nor 
death, nor things present, nor things to 
come, must weigh with us, to forego as 
the duties of our calling. If it be said, 
as indeed it has been said, that the ob- 
ject of such an association is to affor# 
occasion and means for a more extended 
circulation of the Scriptures, it is’ re- 
duced to a mere question of figures ; 
and I need not trespass upon your time 
to prove, that a transfer of subeetiptions 
now paid to the new Society to the fuiids 
of the old one, would equally establish 
the means of distribution, and in the 
same proportion. The only differénte 
would be, that the Prayer Book migiit 
accompany the Bible, an objection 
fectly intelligible on the part of the Dig 
senters, but which, we may fairly pre- 
sume, cannot be insisted upon as an 06- 
jection on the part of the Clergy of the 
Established Church !—It is far from tiy 
intention, as it is foreign from my dis- 
position, to assign sinister motives to 
those who view the subject in a light 
different from that in which it presents 
itself to me ; I still know no considera- 
tion which ought, for a moment, ‘to - 
weigh with me in this place, to withhold 
what I conscientiously and sincerely be- 
lieve to be a sacred duty to the Chureh, 
in whose service we are all alike engaged 
by the most solemn ties.”’ 

** The Book of Common Prayer has 
been uniformly, from the very cradle of 
Dissent, the object against which its 
bitterest shafts have been aimed; nor is 
there any thing surprizing in this, as it 
is the test, the bond, and the pledge of 
a Churchman. — The first meetings of 
the Puritans possessed the simple cha- 
racter of A Bible Society discarding the 
Book of Common Prayer. This Ritwal 
constituted the only line of demarcation, 
because it embraced, as at this momient, 
the whole subject of controversy between 
the parties. In the spoliation of the 


Church in the beginning of the Great 
Files Rebellion, 
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Rebellion, the Prayer Book was the 
especial object of the Puritan contempt 
and vengeance ; avd when the mob was 
deterred by local considerations from 
destroying other ornaments of theChurch, 
the Prayer Book was never suffered to 
escape ; and among the earliest ordi- 
mances of the Rebel Parliament, was 
that for calling in all Prayer Books, ac- 
companied by the severest penalties for 
non-compliance. — Mr. Wesley, indeed, 
did not at first directly proscribe the 
use of the Church Liturgy among bis 
followers; but in the year 1785, not 
only was the Service despoiled and disfi- 
gured by him, but thirty-four of the 
Peaims utterly discarded from use, sixty 
one much mutilated, and of the remain- 
ing, filty-five, there are very few which 
haye not in many places been altered 
from the common received version. (See 
Dr. Nott’s Bampton Lecture, p. 153.)” 


* ft is stil] represented that the Prayer 
Book is necessarily distributed with the 
Bible from Bartlett's Buildings ; it may 
therefore be proper to repeat, that no 
suehb condition is imposed; and the only 
difference on this ground between the 
two Societies is, that in the one, the 
Prayer Book, by the constitution of the 
Sefiety, may be distributed with the 
Bible, in the other i¢ cannot. Is this, I 
again ask, a ground upon which a 
Churchman can be called upon to attach 
himself to the new Society? Or is it 
possible for any man, who dispassionately 
vitWs this true statement of the case, 
not to perceive that the motive for sup- 
porting the one in preference to the 
othér, must be sought either in a spirit 
oPhostility to the Church, or of indiffer- 
ence alivgether upon the subject ; in an 
undue thirst of popularity, or from some 
approximation of principle with Dis- 
senters ?"’ 

Speaking of the Fanaticks of the 
17th Century, Mr. Hook informs us, 
that 

“In order to give due publicity to 
their Pamphlets and Libels upon the 
Church, they had a travelling press, 
which was removed as occasion required, 
from Moulsey in Surrey to Fawsley in 
Northamptonshire, to Norton, to Co- 
ventry, to Manchester. &c.”’ 


AsPrinters .pproxunate very nearly 
to Preachers, the itinerant Press has, 
with equal facility, been converted 
into an ilinerant Pulpit. 

The worthy Archdeacon’s remarks 
on Mr.Gisborne’s Letter to the Bishop 
of: Gloucester shall be noticed on 
some future occasion. 


19. An Inquiry into the Literary and 
Political Character of James the First. 
By the Author of Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 227. Murray. 


MR. D’ISRAELI has selected. a 
very interesting subject of discussion. 

“The inquiry,” he candidly tells us, 
“ originates in an affair of literary con 
science. Many years ago | set off in the 
world with the popular notions of the 
character of James I. ; but in the course 
of study, and with a more enlarged com- 
prehension of the age, I was frequetitly 
struck by the contrast of his real with 
his apparent character; and I thought 
I had developed those hiddén and ih- 
volved causes which have so long influ- 
enced modern writers in ridiculing ahd 
vilifying this Monarch. — This histori¢al 
trifle is therefore neither a hasty deci- 
sion, nor a designed inquiry; the results 
gradually arose through successive pe- 
riods of time, and were it worth the 
while, the history of my thoughts in" 
own publications might be arranged i 
a sort of chronological conviction. — I 
will not suffer a cowardly silence to warn 
me from encountering all that popular 
prejudice and party-feeling may oppose ; 
and this were incompatible with that 
constant search after Truth, and the in- 
dependence of its character, which we 
may at least expect from the retired 
student.” 


Early in the investigation, we ate 
told that 


“The character of James I. lies bu- 
ried under a heap of ridicule and ob- 
loquy; yet James I. was a literary 
monarch at one of the great wras of 
English literature, and his contempo- 
raries were far from suspecting that his 
talents were inconsiderable, even among 
those who had their reasons not to like 
him, The degradation which his lite- 
rary eharacter has suffered, has been in- 
flicted by more recent hands; and it 
may startle the last echoer of Pope’s 
‘Pedant reign,’ to hear that more wit 
and wisdom have been recorded of James 
I. than of any one of our Sovereigtis.— 
When the Stuarts became the objects of 
popular indignation, a peculiar race of 
libels was-eagerly dragged into light, 
assuming the imposing-form of history ; 
many of these staté-libels did not even 
pass through the press, and may oeca- 
sionally be discovered in their MS state. 
Yet these publications cast no shade on 


the falents of James 1. - His literary at-" 
tainments were yet undisputed; they | 


were echoing in.the ear of the: writers, 
and many proofs of his-sagacity were 
still lively in their recollections. — Bur- 

net, 
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net, the ardent champion of a party so 
deeply concerned to, oppose as well the 
persons as the principles of the Stuarts, 
levelled the father of the race; we read 
with delight pages which warm and 
hurry us on, mingling truths with ru- 
mours, and known with suggested events, 
with all the spirit of secret history. But 
the character of James I. was to pass 
through the lengthened inquisitorial tor- 
tures of the sullen sectarism of Harris, 
It was branded by the fierce, remorseless 
republican Catharine Macaulay, anil 
flouted by tbe light sparkling whig Ho- 
race Walpole. A senseless cry of pe- 
dantry had been raised against him by 
the eloquent invective of Bolingbroke, 
from whom doubtless Pope echoed it in 
verse, which has outlived his Lordship’s 
prose, 
* Oh, cried the Goddess, for some pedant 
reign! {again ; 
Some gentle James to bless the land 
To stick the doctor’s chair into the 
throne, (alone, 
Give law to words, or war with words 
Senates and Courts withGreek and Latin 
rule, [{School.’ 
And turn the Council to a Grammar 
Duneiad, B.1V. v. 175. 
—Few of my readers, I suspect, but have 
long been persuaded that James I. was 
a mere college pedant, and that all his 
works, whatever they may be, are mon- 
strous pedantic labours. Yet this Mo- 
nareb, of all things, detested pedantry, 
either as it shews itself in the mere form 
of Greek and Latin; or in ostentatious 
book-learning ; or in the affectation of 
words of remote signification: these are 
the only points of view in which F have 
been taught to consider the meaning of 
the term pedantry, which is very indefi- 
nite, and always a relative one.” 


The following observations are ori- 
ginal, and they are amusing : 

«<The minute picture of the domestic 
manners of this age exhibits the result 
of those extremes of prodigality and 
avarice in the two classes of society. 
The King’s prodigal dispensations of 
honours and titles seem at first to have 
been political, for James was a foreigner, 
and designed to create a nobility, with 
an inferior order, who might feel a per- 
sonal attachment for the new Monarch; 
but the facility by which titles were ac- 
quired, was one cause which occasioned 
so. mapy to crowd to the metropolis to 
enjoy their airy honour by a substantial 
ruin; knighthood had become.so com- 
mon, that some of the most infamous 
and criminal characters of this age we 
find. in that rank. The young females, 
driven to necessity by the fashionable 
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ostentation of their parents, repai 

the metropolis as their market; erat 
says a contemporary, ‘they o 
pensions, or sometimes marriages, by 
their beauty. When Goundomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, passed to bis house, 
the ladies were at their balconies on the 
watch, to make them<elves known to 
him, and it appears that every one of 
those ladies had sold their favours at a 
dear rate. Among these are some, ‘who 
pretending to be Wits, as they 
them,’ says Arthur Wilson *, ‘ or 
bandsome nieces or daughters, drew @ 
great resort to their houses.’ And it 
appears that Gondomar, to prevent these 
conversaziones from too freely touching 
on Spanish politicks, sweetened their 
silence by his presents.” — ** The trades 
of foppery, in Spanish fashions, suddenly 
sprung up in this reign, and exhibited 
new names and new things. Now silk 
and gold-lace shops first aderned Cheap~ 
side, which the continuator of Stowe 
calls ‘the beauty of London ;’ the exe 
traordinary rise in price of these fashion~ 
able articles forms a cerious contrast 
with those of the preceding reign, 
Searfs, in Elizabeth’s time, thirty shil- 
lings value, were now wrought up to ag 
many pounds; and embroidered waist- 
coats, which in the Queen's reign n@ 
workman knew how to make worth five 
pounds, were now so rich and curious, 
as to be cheapened at forty. Stowe has 
recorded a revolution in shoe-buckles, 
portentously closing in shoe-roses, whi 
were puffed knots of silk, or of precione 
embroidery, worn even by men of meas 
rank, at the cost of more than five 
pounds, who formerly had worn gilt 
copper shoe-buckles. — {n the new and 
ruinous excess of the use of tobacco, 
many consumed three or four hundred 
pounds a year. James, who perceived 
the inconveniences of this sudden luxury 
in the Nation, tried to discountenance 
it, although the purpose went to dimi- 
nish his own scanty revenue. Nor was 
this attack on the abuse of tobacco pe- 
culiar to his Majesty, although he has 
been so ridiculed for it; a contempo- 
rary publication has well described the 
mania and its consequences. ‘ 
smoak of fashion hath quite blown away 
the smoak of hospitalitie, and turned 
the chimnies of their forefathers into the 
noses of their children.’ The King also 
reprobated the finical embarrassments 
of the new fashions, and seldom wore 
new clothes. When they brought him 





* “One may conjecture, by this ®x- 
pression, that the term of ‘ Wits’ was: 
then introduced in the sense we now)» 
use it.”” . , utul ano 

a Spanish 
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a Spanish hat, he flung it away with 
sedrn, swearing he never loved them 
nor their fashions; and when they put 
roses on his shoes, he swore too, ‘that 
they should not make him a ruffe-footed 
dove; a yard of penny ribbon would 
serve that turn.” — The sudden wealth 
which seems to have rushed into the 
Nation in this reign of peace, appeared 
in massy plate and jewels, and in ‘ pro- 
digal marriage portions, which were 
grown in fashion among the nobility and 
gentry, as if the skies had rained plenty.” 
Such are the words of Hacket, in his 
Memorial of the Lord-Keeper Williams. 
Enormous wealth was often accumu- 
lated. -An Usurer died worth 400,000/.; 
Sir Thomas Compton, a citizen, left, it 
is said, 800,0002.; and his heir was so 
overcome with this sudden irruption of 
wealth, that he lost his senses. And 
Cranfield, a citizen, became the Earl of 
Middlesex.”’ 


* The King’s occasional retirements 
to Royston and Newmarket have even 
been surmised to have borne some ana- 
logy to the horrid Capra of Tiberius ; 
but a witness has accidentally detailed 
the King’s uniform life in these ocea- 
sional seclusions. James I. withdrew at 
times from public life, but not from 
public affairs; and hunting, to which he 
then gave alternate days, was the cheap 
amusement and requisite exercise of his 
sedentary habits: but the chase only 
occupied a few hours. A part of the 
day was spent by the King in his private 
studies ; another at his dinners, where 
be had a reader, and was perpetually 
sending to Cambridge for books of re- 
ference ; state-affairs were transacted at 
night ; for it was observed, at the time, 
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that his secretaries sat up later at night 
in those occasional retirements, than 
when they were at London. If have no- 
ticed, that the state-papers were com- 
posed by himself, that he wrote letters 
on important occasions without consult- 
ing any one, and that he derived little 
aid from his secretaries. James was 
probably never indolent; but the uni- 
form life and sedentary habits of literary 
men usually incur this reproach from 
those real idlers, who bustle in a life of 
nothingness. While no one loved more 
the still-life of peace than this studious 
Monarch, whose habits formed an agree- 
able combination of the contemplative 
and the active life, study and business— 
no King more zealously triéd to keep 
down the growing abuses of his Govern- 
meut, by personally concerning himself 
in the protection of the subject *.” 


Mr. D’Israeli has, on the whole, 
very fully established the points be 
professes to investigate; and, in par- 
ticular, has “detected, among the 
modern decriers of the character of 
James I. those contradictory opinions 
which start out in the same page;” 
amongst whom,“ eveu Hume is at va- 
riance with himself.” 

“* What were the painful feelings of 
Catherine Macaulay, in summing up the 
character of James 1! The King bas 
even extorted from her a confession, 
that ‘his conduct in Scotland was unex- 
ceptionable,’ but ‘ despicable in his Bri- 
tannic government,’ For a man who, 
from his first to his last day was always 
the same, the change appears to ¢he 
sober Historian as sudden as the pen of 
the writer could form the idea. She 








* “As evidences of this zeal for reform, I throw into this note some extracts 
from the MS letters of contemporaries. Of the King’s interference between the 
dudges of two Courts about prohibitions, Sir Dudley Carleten gives this account : 
‘ The King played the best part in collecting arguments on both sides, and con- 
eluded that he saw much endeavour to draw water to their several mills ; and ad- 
vised them to take moderate courses, whereby the good of the subject might be 
more respected than their particular jurisdictions. The King sat also at the Admi- 
ralty, to look himself into certain disorders of Government there: he told the 
Lawyers, “he would leave hunting of hares, and hunt them in their quirks and 
subtilities, with which the subject bad been too long abused.”’ MS Letter of Sir 
Dudley Carleton. — In Winwood’s Memorials of State there is a letter from Lord 
Northampton, who was present at one of these strict examinations of the King ; 
and bis language is warm with admiration: the letter, being a private one, can 
hardly be suspected of Court flattery. ‘His Majesty hath in person, with the 
greatest dexterity of wit, and strength of argument, that mine ears ever heard, 
compounded between the parties of the Civil aud Ecelesiastial Courts ; whe begin 
to comply, by the King’s sweet temper, on points that were held to be incompati- 
hie.” Winwood’s Mem. III. 54. — In his Progresses through the Country, if any 
complained of having received injury from any of the Geurt, the King punished, or 
had satisfaction made to the wronged, immediately.”’*— Several of these Royal 
Visits are amply detailed in the Third Volume of the Elizabethan Progresses; 
where may also be seen an-unique specimen of James’s Poetry and Panning. 
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tells us he affected ‘a sententious wit ;’ 
but she adds, that it consisted ‘ only of 
quaint and stale conceits.’” 

“While Daines Barrington degrades, 
by unmerited ridicule, the honourable 
employment of the ‘ British Solomon,’ 
he becomes himself perplexed at the 
truth that flashes on his eyes. He ex- 
presses the most perfect admiration of 
James I. whose statutes he declares ‘ de- 
serve much to be enforced ; nor do I find 
any one which hath the least tendency 
to extend the prerogative, or abridge 
the liberties and rights of his subjects.’” 

The Volume concludes with a con- 
temporary Epitapb on the death of 
James the First, which has great 
poetical merit. 


80. Prospectus of a Polyglott Bible, in 
One Volume Quarto, or in Four Volumes 
of a Pocket Size, comprising the He- 
brew Text, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
the New Testament in Syriag; the 
Septuagint, and Greek Testament ; the 
Latin Vulgate; and English Version. 
Bagster. 

[This Prospectus presents an Explanation 
of the General Plan of the Work, Spe- 
cimens in each Language, and the 
Whole of the Prefaces; with an Ap- 
pendix, describing a Supplementary 
Volume, entitled‘ Scripture Harmeny,’ 
being a Concordance of nearly 500,000 
References, by the Editors of the 
French, Latin (Vulgate), and German 
Bibles; and from Blayney, Canne, 
Scott, Brown, and others: printed so 
as to interpage or bind with either 
Part of the above Polyglott Bible, or 
be used, as a distinct Work, with any 
Edition of the Holy Scriptures.) 

THE Title of this Prospectus is 
sufficiently ample to give our Readers 
a general idea of its contents, and to 
shew the importance of the under- 
taking, which is intended to be intro- 
d by it to the nofice of the pub- 
lick. That a Polygott Bible, of con- 
venient size and moderate expence, 
has long been a desideratum among 
Biblical Students and the learned 
world in general, is tuo manifest to 
require to be proved. We thick, 
therefore, that the Editor of the pre- 
sent Prospectus has undertaken a 
highly meritorious task in altempting 
to supply this literary deficit, by com- 
prising in a portable form, and for a 
very reasonable sum, the principal 
Versious of the Sacred Writings, in 
combination with the original text. 


Gewr. Mac. May, 1816, 
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The following extract from the Ge- 
neral Preface to the Prospectus will 
explain the plan of the intended pub- 
lication : 

“ The Old Testament will contain the 
Hebrew Text, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
the Greek Version of the Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, and the English Ver- 
sion.— The New Testament will contain ~ 
the ‘ Textus Receptus’ of the Original 
Greek, the Pesheeto Syriac Version, the 
Latin Vulgate, and the English Version. 

“The Hebrew Text will be faithfully 
printed from the celebrated and correct 
Edition of Everard Van der Hooght, 
printed jn 1705. 

“The Samaritan Pentateuch will be 
accurately copied from Kennicott’s Bi- 
ble, and will be added by way of Appen- 
dix. This part of the Sacred Volume 
will be printed in Hebrew letters (as Dr. 
Kennicott has done), embracing such 
parts only as are found to differ from 
the Hebrew Text, with such references 
as may be sufficient to direct the Stu- 
dent to the places where those differ- 
ences occur. . 

** The edition of the Septuagint pro- 
fesses to exhibit an accurate collation of 
the Roman Edition of 1587 (which Bos 
follows), and of Grabe’s Edition, Oxon, 
1707. The Roman Text will be given 
in the body of the page. The Text of 
Grabe will be exhibited in‘a general list, 
at the end of the volume, of every pas- 
sage where any difference occurs; to 
which reference will be made by Italic 
letters inserted in the page. 

“The antiquity and autbority of the 
Latin Vuigate bave justly been consi- 
dered, by the Learned, as entitling that 
Version to the particular regard of the 
Theologian and the Critick.—It appears 
from the writings of both St. Jerome and 
Augustine, that several Latin Versions 
were in use in their days. Augustine 
mentions one, however, preferable, in 
his opinion, to al the rest ; and this he 
calls the Itala. Jerome, however, made 
a new Latin Version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures: though it does not appear that 
he made a new Translation of the Greek 
Testament. These two versions conti- 
nued in use after the death of Jerome 
about two hundred years: and in the 
time of Gregory the Great, as Cardinal 
Baronius affirms, a new edition appeared, 
made up of both the preceding ones. 
This, then, is the edition which com- 
poses the present Vulgate. — It is unne- 
cessary to notice the' various editions of 

the Latin Vulgate prior to the sixth ses- 
sion of the Council of Trent, in which 
this Version was pronounced authentic. 


It 
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It may be sufficient to state, that the 
first Edition that was ratified by Papal 
authority was that which was printed by 
Sixtus the Fifth, and which was cor- 
rected, as ke himself asserts, by his own 
hand. Notwithstanding the authority 
and accuracy of this edition, in 1592, 
ahout two years afterwards, his succes- 
ser, Clement VIII. published a new edi- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate; differing, in- 
deed, in innumerable places from that 
published by Sixtus V. but which, in the 
more modest preface of Clement, was 
said to fall short .of perfection. This 
edition, therefore, being the best that 
has hitherto appeared, and being of esta- 
blished autherity in the Roman Catholic 
G@hurch, will be presented to the publick 
in the present Work. 

** The Prefaces to the respective Lan- 
guages are ably drawn up; that which 
is prefixed to the English Version is of 
some length, and being intended to shew 
on what principles the references have 
been selected with which this edition of 
it is enriched, contains a general sum- 
mary of the contents and design of the 
Holy Scriptures, which will be highly in- 
teresting to many Readers. The Mar- 
ginal Readings and References are all 
contained in a Middle Column, between 
two pf text; and the number introduced 
is sufficient, except in a few pages only, 
completely to fill that column. 

“The textus receptus of the Greek 
Testament has various Readings from 
Griesbach’s Edition. ‘To have given the 
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whole of those various Readings would 
have been quite incompatible with the 
limits of the present Work. To have 
made a selection from them would have 
been an invidious task. Griesbach has 
himself obviated the difficulty. He has 
published at Leipsic, in 1805, a smaller 
Edition, in 2 volumes ; in which, in ad- 
dition to his amended text, he has given 
the more important of those Readings. — 
This Edition forms the basis of the cri- 
tical part of the present work ; but the 
plan, in some slight respects, is altered, 
and in others sumplified,”’ 


But our Readers are referred to the 
Prospectus for further information. 


«The Text of the Syriac Pesheeto, 
which is undoubtedly the most valuable, 
and perhaps the most antient Version of 
the New Testament, will be accurately 
printed from an Edition now in the Press, 
which will be carefully corrected from 
the most antient MSS. and with the 
assistance of those Versions that have 
been made from antient copies of the 
Syriac Text. The Edition to be pre- 
sented in this Work will be printed in 
the Hebrew character, with the vowel 
points. The Apocalypse will be printed 
from the original Edition of Ludovicus 
de Dieu. This part of the New Testa- 
ment will, it is hoped, present to the 
Student a genuine copy of the Syriac 
Text ; it being a well-known fact, that 
the editions hitherto printed are defective 
or erroneous in an extraordinary degree.” 














REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Das wort Musik ist griechischer abkunft, und bezeichnet die wissenschaft oder 
die kunst der tine. Sie ist eine wissenschaft, in so fern ihre regeln aus gewissen 
griinden erwiesen werden kinnen; eine kunst, in so fern die erwiesenen regeln zur 


wirklichkeit gebracht werden kinnen.” 


17. A new Preceptor for the Harp, by 
N. B. Challoner, Professor of the Harp 
at the King’s Theatre, Opera 16. pp. 
33. 10s. 6d. Skillern and Co. 

THE harp and the pianoforte are 
among the most pleasing instruments 
to learn, Decause their tones, pro- 
duced by a beginner, are from the 
first agreeable, provided the instru- 
ments are in proper order. Many 
other instruments must be practised 
considerably, before the learner can 
command a tone that is not disagree- 
able. The harps in ube at present 
are strung with catgut, and the num- 
ber of strings is different on different 
harps: those with the latest improve- 








Marpurc *. 


ments have forty-three, and a com- 
pass of six octaves. They are tuned 
to the diatonic major scale of E flat. 
All the C strings arg stained red; all 
the F strings blue; and the largest 
seven or eight strings are made of 
silk, and covered with fine silvered 
wire like the fourth of the violin. 
For playing compositious in the kéy 
of A flat, all the D’s must be tuned a 
semitone lower, making them fifths 
to A flat: for the other keys, the 
pitch of the strings is altered, as re- 
quired, by depressing a number of 
pedals placed at the bottom of the 
instrument. These pedals, invented 
about the year 1120, by a German at 
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* Awfangsgrunde der Theoretischen Musik. 4to. Leipzic, 1757. 
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Bonauwerth (named Hochbrucker), 


are seven in nugnber: reckoving from 
the back of the harp, the first pedal 
en the right makes the E’s natural ; 
the second, the F’s sharp; the third, 
the G’s sharp; the fourth, the A’s 
natural: the first towards the left 
makes the B’s natural; the second, 
the C’s sharp; and the:third, the D's 
sharp. Between the E and B pedals 
is sometimes placed another, called 
the swell or pedale de la soupape, 
which produces its effect by opening 
the back of the instrument. The 
forte and piano pedal was invented at 
Paris, in 1782, by a harp-player 
named Cousineav. A double pedal 
for varying the force of the tone was 
contrived by Krumpholtz. The Welch 
harp has a triple row of strings, and 
no pedals, The common Welch harp, 
used at balls, has but one row of 
strings, with a few additional strings 
in the treble for the leading notes of 
the adjunct keys, the instrument be- 
ing always tused to the key in which 
the tune is set. The Welch play the 
treble with the left hand — contrary 
to the modern way, which so far 
agrees with the manner of playing 
the pianoforte. In point of finger- 
ing, the harp is by far the niore easy 
instrument; for all scales are fingered 
alike, and alike with both hands. In 
the book before us, the Author sup- 
poses the Learner to be already ac- 
quainted with musical notation and 
time. It begins with directions for 
tuning. 

Position: “ Place the harp against 
your right shoulder, with the lower end 
of the comb two or three inches above 
it; rest your right wrist on the edge of 
the instrument, keeping the elbow level 
with it, and place the extremities of 
your three fingers, with your thumb 
(which must be held as upright as pos- 
sible), firmly ‘against the four strings 
E, G,'B, E. The fourth finger is alto- 
gether rejected on this instrament. At 
all times avoid touching the strings with 
your nails (which must be kept very 
short ; put your fingers as little as pos- 
sible between the strings, and be niost 
particular in keeping the thumb exactly 
in a perpendicular position, extending 
your third finger as far as you can from 
it, in order that the hand may at all 
times be opened as widely as possible. 
The fingers and thumb of the left hand 
are to be placed similarly to those of the 
right (an octave lower) on E, G, B, E, 
taking care to held the band and the 
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elbow level with it, near to the centre 
(middle) of the strings; and as you are 
generally required to produce only the 
top and bottom notes in the bass, and 
not the whole chord, a little difficulty 
may be found at first practising such 
notes. With the right hand you have 
the capability of resting your wrist upon 
the edge of the harp, which convenience 
you cannot have with the left; it is 
therefore necessary to support your left 
hand by fixing your fingers in a just po- 
sition for the chord as above, at the same 
time pulling only the strings which are 
pressed by the thumb and third finger, 
letting the first and second retain their 
situations. A pleasing effect is produced 
in passages marked pianissimo, by bring- 
ing both hands very near to the sound- 
ing-board of the harp, and touching the 
strings as lightly as possible. The vi- 
bration is sometimes designedly stopped 
by replacing the fingers on the strings. 
Fingering : At the instant you quit any 
string with your thumb or finger, affix 
(if the notes lie within reach) the thumb 
or finger to the next string proper to 
produce the next note; and, if the pas- 
sage admits of it, prepare the first two, 
three, or four notes, before you perform 
them. The strings are pressed towards 
you by the fingers, and from you by the 
thumbs.” 

The work contains thirty progres- 
sive lessons fingered, with eight pre- 
ludes, and some useful annotations, 


18. The Triumph of Temper; written dy 
William Hayley, Esg. Composed and 
respectfully dedicated to Miss Wither- 
ston, by James Henry Leffler. 1s. 6d, 
Clementi and Co. 


THE Composer has acquitted him- 
self with considerable skill in setting 
these simple lines. As they do not 
require any very determinate expres- 
sion of melody, the Author has judged 
right in choosing a slow movement 
and varied harmony. Perhaps he 
has been a little too prodigal of his 
harmonical knowledge. e are ra- 
ther surprized to find the hackneyed 
semitonic passage preceding the lost 
pause, after much better matter, in 
the second verse. It is in the major 
key of E flat, and the compass of the 
voice-part is a thirteenth. 


19. The Fairy Dance, arranged as a 
Rondo jor the Pianoforte, by J, H. 
Leffler. 2s. Platts. 

A USEFUE iessea for learners, in 
which the leading fingers are pro- 
perly 
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perly marked. The rondo is. intro- 
duced by a good slow movement in 
the minor key of D, terminating on 
the dominant, A. 





*,* Mr. Marsuatv’s letter, in defence 
of his perfect system of musick, is not 
inserted, because it is, in our opinion, 
deficient in sound argument: he rejects 
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the established mode of measuring mu- 
sical intervals, without substituting any 
other than the uncertain estimate of the 
unassisted ear. We would recommend to 
him to reconsider the meaning which he 
associates with the word perfect, and alse 
the facts and arguments which he can 
oppose to the received theory of har- > 
monicks. Z. 








LITERARY 

Cambridge, May 2. The subject se- 
leeted this year by the Margaret Professor 
for his Discourses before the University, 
is The Interpretation of Prophecy. 

Mr. Woo.notn’s Graphical Ilustra- 
tion of tbe Metropolitan Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury is now completed, 
by the publieation of his Fourth and 
eoncluding Number; and forms a very 
elegant quarto Volume. The Views, 
which are engraved in the most finished 
style of art, exhibit in succession all the 
parts of that interesting, and venerable 
structure. The accompanying “ History 
and Description” contain, in a com- 
pressed form, the result of the researches 
of many learned Antiquaries, joined to 
the critical observations which fall more 
particularly within the scope of the 
Artist’s observation. 

** Des. Erasmi Rot. Concio de Puero 
Jesu, olim pronunciata a Puero in Schola 
Toanyss CoLet!, Londini instituta, in qua 
presidebat Imago Pueri Iesu docentis 
specie. Editio nova.”—One hundred co- 
pies only are printed for sale. 

Part I. of the Pomona Britannica, be- 
‘ing a Collection of Specimens of the 
most esteemed Fruits at present culti- 
vated in this Country. By G. Broox- 
sHAW, Esq. —The object of the Pomona 
Britannica is, by a series of correct de- 
lineations, to exhibit the most choice 
and valuable varieties of Fruit, some of 
which are at present but little known ; 
and it will contain a table of the com- 
parative value of Fruits, shewing at one 
view the most desirable sorts requisite to 
stock a Garden, in proportion to its size, 
arid to the extent of walling it may con- 
tain. Each phate will be accompanied 
with a letter-press description of the pe- 
culiar character and habits of each Fruit. 


Nearly ready for Publication: 


The Elgin Marbles of the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens: selected from the 
Second and Fourth Volumes of Stuart 
and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens. To 
which will be prefixed, the interesting 
Report of the Select Committee to the 
House of Commons respecting the Earl 
of Elgin’s Collection of Sculptufed Mar- 
bies; also, an Historical Account of the 
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Temple. The Marbles are engraved on - 
sixty double plates, imperial 4to. 

Reliquie Hearniane ; the Genuine,, 
Remains of THomas HEARNE. Selected 
from his own MS pocket-books, contain- 
ing what may very justly be termed a 
Diary of his Pursuits, comprising his 
Opinions on Books and Persons, a con-~ 
siderable portion of his Correspondenee, - 
and Anecdotes of most of the literary ~ 
Characters of his day. In two octavo 
volumes, large and small papers, to cor- * 
respond with the works published in his 
life-time. 

The Third Volume of The Pulpit; be- 
ing a Biographical and Literary Account 
of eminent Popular Preachers. By OnE- 
simus. It embraces, with upwards of 
thirty-six others, the following Reverend 
Divines : The Bishops of London, Car- 
lisle, and Gloucester; the Rev. John 
Bond, D. D.; T. F. Bowerbank, M. A. ; 
R. Crosby, A.M.; J. W. Cunningham, 
M.A.; W. Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S.; T. F. 
Dibdin, M.A. F.S,A.; E. Elmes, M.A.; 
W. E. Faulkner, A. B.; D. W. Garrow, 
M.A.; James Gibson, M. A.; John 
Leggett, M. A.; and James Moore, 
LL. B. 

** Genealogical Mythology and Classi- 
eal Tables.” By Mr. Berry, late of the 
College of Arms, Author of the Intro- 
duction to Heraldry, and of the History 
of the Island of Guernsey. Dedicated 
by permission to Lord Grenville, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford ; and 
patronized by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent; the Chancellors of the 
Universities of Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Glasgow ; the Heads of severakColleges, 
Public Schools, and Private Seminaries 
of the first respectability, to whom the 
Author has had the honour of submitting 
the Manuscript. 

Geographical Exercises on the New 
Testament ; narrating the principal oe- 
currences recorded, and describing all 
the places mentioned, in that Sacred 
Book : with Maps, and a brief account 
of the Religious Sects among Mankind : 
designed for the use of Young Ladies. 
Second Edition, enlarged... By WILLIAM 
Buter, Teacher of Writing, Arithme- 
tick, and Geography. “ 
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The Oriental Navigator; or, Direc- 
tions for sailing to, from, and upon the 
Coasts of the East Indies, China, Aus- 
tralia, &c. Third Edition, with Additions. 
By Joun Stevens, of the Honourable 
Company’s Service. To the Work are 
prefixed, Original and copious Tables of 
the determined Positions of all the prin- 
cipal Points and Places from the British 
Seas to Cape Horn, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence to the Islands of 
Japan, &c.: with the Authorities and 
descriptive Notes. By Jonn Purpy, 
Also, two Charts of new Discoveries. 

**The Talents run mad; or, Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixteen,” a new satirical 
Poem. By the well-known Author of 
“All the Talents.” 

A Novel entitled Strathallen, by Miss 
Leranv. 

A Novel entitled Adolphé. By M. 
BENJAMIN DE CONSTANT. 

The Florist’s Manual; or, Hints for 
the Construction of a gay Flower Gar- 
den: with Directions for the Preserva- 
tion of Flowers from Insects, &c. By 
the Author of Botanical Dialogues, and 
Sketches of Philosophy of Vegetable Life. 


Preparing for Publication : 

Mr. Dattaway is about to publish a 
series of Dissertations on Statuary and 
Sculpture among the Antients, with 
some account of the Specimens now pre- 
served in England. The Notes are his- 
torical amd critical, with extracts from 
numerous Authors on the subject. An 
Abstract from the Report of the Elgin 
Committee is given much at length. 

Dr. HuGuson is engaged on a-Work 
relative to the Privileges of London and 
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Southwark, as specified and confirmed 
by Charters, Statutes, Customs, &c. 

Philosophie Etymology ; or, Rational 
Grammar: containing the Nature and 
Origin of Alphabetic Signs ; a Canon of 
Etymology; the common System of 
English Grammar examined; and a 
Standard of Orthography established 
By Mr. Gitcnrist. 

Dr. Jonn Crarkr, of Cambridge, is 
about to publish (by subscription) Two 
Sets of Songs, Duets, or Glees, with Ori- 
ginal Poetry, written expressly for the 
Work, by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Walter 
Scott, William Smyth, James Hogg, John 
Stewart, Esqrs. and Lord Byron, 

Mr. Joun Brown, Author of the Ge- 
nealogical Tree of the Royal House of 
Stuart, has now nearly completed his 
long-expected Tree of the Macdonells, 
or Macdonalds, formerly Lords of the 
Isles. In this Work Mr. B. intends to 
exhibit the connexion of many noble and 
respectable families with their descend- 
ants ; and by means of information col- 
lected from the most authentic sourees, 
he has endeayoured to adjust the long+ 
contested claims of precedence 
forward by the different branches of this 
illustrious Family. 

The Library of the late Field-Marshal 
Junot, duke of Abrantes, containing a 
splendid assemblage of Books, chiefly 
printed upon vellum, will shortly pass 
under the hammer of Mr. Evans; as 
will the very extensive Collection of 
Books in every department of Literature, 
forming the Stock of Messrs. Wuire, 
Cocurane, and Co, under the hammer 
of Mr, SAUNDERS. 





INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


We should be’ glad to oblige C. L.; 
and doubt not the truth of his statement 
respecting the dilapidated state uf a cer- 
tain Church; but this is a case in which 
the truer the assertion is, the greater 
the libel.—The Bishop of London is the 
proper person to be applied to. 

The question proposed by GENEALO- 
GicuUs respecting the living Claimants 
to the Crown of these Kingdoms, we 
censider to be improper for publica- 
tion. 

Our worthy Friend SerruaGenarius 
is referred to our Magazine for January 
last, p. 37. 

The interesting communication of our 
valuable Correspondent T. Mor, F.S.M. 
is received, 

We are sorry that we are not able to 
give place, in the present Number, to 
the Communications of B. en the Bill 
to revive the use of Funeral Certificates; 
Brsuianpder’s Fourth Letter; R. B. 


WHeE.Les; CLericus LeiceSTRIENSIS ; 





the Letter on the “ Archeological Epis- 
tle ;” &c. &e. 

PHILANTHROPOS observes, that “ the 
fact is calculated to excite much sur- 
prize and regret, that in the great Me- 
tropelis of the British Empire, which 
abounds in Charitable Institutions, whose 
munificence stands unrivalled in the an- 
nals of the world, there should exist no 

manent Asylum for the indigent 
Blind : for be it well recollected, that 
the Institution in St. George’s Fields, 
however laudable, and as laudably con- 
ducted, is nevertheless merely a School, 
and affording but a temporary asylum,” 

A Constant. Reader wishes ag in- 
formed by whom, and at what period, 
the manufacture of Linen was discovered, 
and when first brought into general use, 
There is early mention of it in Scripture, 
as being used on icular occasions ; 
but it does net appear to have been or- 
dinarily worn by either Jews, Greeks, 


or Romans. 
SELECT 
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Aw Appress * for the Aywiversary of the 
Literary Funv, 


At Freemasons Hall, May 10, 1816. 


Written and recited by Wint1am Tuomas 
Frrz-Gerarp, Esq. 


RIUMPHANT shouts from conquering 
armies cease, [ Peace, 
And Heaven-descending comes the Angel 
On azure pinions, glorious to the sight 
As Morning breaking through the shades 
of Night! 
To pour celestial balm on human woes, 
And give the barass’d world a long repose. 
Each Art that tends to polish and improve, 
Shall own her influence, and partake her 
love ; fray, 
Science shall feel her eye's all-fostering 
And buds of Genius blossom into day ! 
Here too, where suffering Talents find relief 
From the heart’s malady—internal grief, 
Her genial presence shal! to All impart 
A wish to sooth the desolated heart. 
Some future Otwdy shall your bounty 
share, [spair: 
Some Chatterton be rescued from der 
And ne’er again, by want to madness driven, 
Rush on Eternity—uncall’d of Heaven! 
Our Heroes who support their Country’s 
cause, 
The living bulwarks of her sacred Laws ! 
Those on the wave who left ao Foe to ride, 
The mighty masters of the Ocean’s tide ! 
And those on land, who Britain's standard 
bore [shore, 
To countless triamphs oa each foreign 
Will nobly aid the Victims of the Pea— 
They fight like lions, but they feel like men! 
From Glory’s spoils their liberal hands will 
yield, [field, 
To Learning’s sons, some harvest of that 
That crown’d their brows with never-dying 
fame, [Name. 
And made mankind revere the British 
Bless’d Land! whose sons, array’d in 
Mercy’s robe, [nish’d Globe ! 
Have borue thy laurels through th’ asto- 
To Tyrants dreadful as the whelming wave, 
But Heaven’s own delegates to free the 
Slave ! [found, 
Where is the soil, the happier region 
Where maf with freer range can tread the 
ground ? 
Where equal laws secure him all his own, 
Links that unite the Cottage to the Throne! 
Biess’d Land! from hostile inroads fenced 
and free, [sea! 
Virtue thy strength ! thy walls the subject 
On other shores what awful scenes appear 
Within the circle of one fleeting year. 


POETRY. 


+From Elba’s isle the Exile came, 
Usurp’d the Throne, to Gallia’s shame, 

And drove her Kjng away ; 
Degraded Frenchmen meanly bore 
That tyranny they cursed before, 

And hail'd the Despot’s sway. 

With rapid march be braves the field, 
In hopes to make Britannia yield, 

Ere Russia’s powers appear ; 

For could he once on England tread, 
The Crown were fix’d upon his head, 

Beyond all mortal fear ! 

With courage cool the Britons stand, 
Obedient to the high command 

That bids them wait the fight ; 

The battle’s thunder roars in vain, 
Their adamantine ranks remain, 

An awful, glorious sight! 

Though Death in every shape appear, 
From whelming cannon, sword, and spear, 

And bullets wrapt in flame ! 

Closing their ranks as comrades fall, 

Their native courage forms a wall, 
Immoveably the same : 

Ta vain the Cuirassiers advance, 

The Tyrant’s boast! the pride of France ! 

To break their hollow square ; 

Ten times they charge! ten times retire, 
Again they face the British fire, 

And perish ia despair ! 

New masses on their squares descend, 
Those also charge—to meet their end, 

And countless thousands fall ; 

Horses and horsemen strew the plain, 
And cannon mingled with the slain, 

One fate involves them all ! 

So on some bold projecting rock 

The furious billows beat, 

Bat still it stands the mighty shock, 

And spurns them from its feet, 
‘Fbus long defensive Britons stgod, 
And braved the overwhelming flood 

With constancy divine ! 

Till the brave Prussians’ distant gun 
Induced the glorious Wellington 
To form the British line ; 
His eagle eye discerns from far 
That moment which decides the war— 

“* Forward,” he cries, ‘‘ for England’s 
The veteran bands of Gallia yield, [giory!” 
And Waterioo’s triumphant field 

Shail live in British Story ! 

Not Cressy, Agincourt, or Blenheim’s day, 

Could bear a nobler wreath of Fame away: 

And Princely Edward, Henry, Marlborough 
too, 

Had done that justice, Wellington, to you. 


The baffled Tyrant sees, with wild despair, 
His wide-spread empire vanish into air ! 

Sees Britons, long the objects of his hate, 
Lords of the Field, and Masters of his Fate! 





* Being the Twentieth Anniversary Poem written by Mr. Fitz-Gerald. 
+ The lines down to *# are taken from the Author’s “ Wellington’s Triumph, or 


the Battle of Waterloo.” 
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And all the trophies which bis arms bad 
won 

Trampled in dust by glorious Wellington! 

His captive eagles, and his broken shield, 

In frantic borror drive him from the field ; 

A field, where perish’d in one dreadful 


hour, 
All his proud hopes of universal Power ! 
He who saw Vassal Monarchs humbly wait 
To court his smile, and swell his pride of 
state ; 
No longer dares to face the mighty Foe, 
But flies, the first to tell his overthrow ! ! 
Had he, when Fortune vanish’d from bis 
side, [died, 
Amidst his guards, like English Riehard 
In death one trophy had adorn’d his head, 
A Tyrant living, but a Hero dead! [run, 
There, where Ambition’s cruel race was 
His end had dazzled like the setting sun, 
And half his crimes, o’ershadow’d by his 
fate, [great |¥* 
Had left his name, though execrated, 
But now.no bréast laments the Tyrant’s 
fall, [Gaui! 
The Scourge of Nations, and the Curse of 
His Empire lost, a berren reck contains 
The man who kept “half Europe in his 
chains ; 
A wretched Exile there he lives alone, 
A poce Dependent on the British Throne; 
That Throne, the object of his deadliest 
hate, 
Protects his life, and arbitrates his fate ! 
By Britons taught, in one tremendous 
hour, 
That virtue only is the base of Power. 
There let him live—and, if he can, atone 
For half the crimes that stain’d his guiliy 
throne ! [given, 
There think repentant, that bis Jife was 
Outcast of man! to make his peace with 
Heaven. 
‘To human actions Bards give lasting name, 
To Tyrants infamy, to Herees fame ! 
And this their sentence on the Exile’s 
head,— 
Tn life detested, and despised when dead! 


Exalted minds ail fulsome praise forswear, 

But grateful breasts will honour Bruns- 
wick's Heir *, 

For Royal Patronage still prone to save 

The Man of Letters from a timeless grave! 

He ient his name to digaify your plan, 

Felt like a Prince, and acted like a Man! 

To suffering Genius his large bounty flows, 

Prompt to relieve the weight of human 
woes, 

Then let the Bard this ardent wish impart, 

A wish that comes spontaneous from the 
heart! 

Long may his delegated rule sustain 

Our loved, revered, lamented Monarch’s 
reign! 


* The Prince Regent has been for many years the Patron of the Literary Fuad. 

+ His Royal Highness the Duke of Kevt was in the Chair. 

¢ Alluding to the Poem in our last, p, 551; and to a vindictive and unmanly satire 
on an unprotected female. 
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And in his blooming Daughter may he find 
All that can gratify a Father’s mind ; 
Bless’d and propitious be her nuptial hour, 
And Peace Domestic harmonize with 
Power ! 

May there (but in a time remote) be seen 
Ex1aa’s wisdom in our fature Queen ; 
With all the milder virtues of her own, 
To grace the splendour of the British 


Throne, 
The Royal Presence that now fills the 
Chair [there— 


Restrains the Muse from offering homage 
But acts of Charity so kindly done, 
Are doubly valued in a Monarch’s Sont! 


For me—my votive tablets I suspend— 
Proud to have been the active, earliest 
Friend [views, 
To aid the Founder’s wise and liberal 
With the best efforts of an honest Muse ! 
If life ’s prolong’d, may fortitude be mine 
To see, without dismay, that life’s decline; 
Expect the future, and review the past, 
And make each year a comment on the 
last— [fire, 
For here the Bard, ere age consumes his 
To younger hands resigns the Muse’s lyre; 
Pleased to reflect, however poor his lays, 
He wrote from principe, and not for 
PRAISE ! 





To a cetesraven Nose Porr. 


Wws EN Genius sounds the tuneful! shell, 
Or heaves the plaintive sigh, 

Entranced upon the theme we dwell, 

And love her minstrelsy. 
Yet should the Muse her treasures bring 
From Guilt or Error’s tainted spring, 

The Circean cup we fly ; 
Reject the sweet but poison’d bowl 
That pours corruption on the soul, 


And thus thy rich and varied strain 

Enchants and wounds the ear ; 
Thy bitter smile of proud disdain 

Mocks what we most revere : 
Still, touch’d with all a Poet’s fire, 
Thy verset compels us to admire, 

Though ‘neath that veil appear 
The darkness of the soul within, 
The gloom of unrepented sin. 


Ill-minded man! was deep remorse 
Felt with so little pain, 

That thou wouldst run the guilty course, 
And taste its gall again ? 

Could Virtae io her loveliest dress, 

And pure Affection’s chaste caress, 
Engage the heart in vain? 

Had infant innocence no charm ? 

Did nobler feelings cease to warm? 


Then go! and in the faithless smile 
That marks the harden’d heart below, 


A little 
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The Muses’ and Graces’ intelligent facee 
Beam’d bright when they heard Jove’s 


A little space thou may’st beguile 
The pang thou yet shalt know ; 
For now though deaf thy coward ear, 
The time will come when thou shalt hear, 
In impotence of woe, 
That juggling Friend who cries at last 
1 warn’d thee, when “to dust” has pass’d. 





Eristte LamMentary 4 
To a Neble Bard, allusive to his late remark- 
able Publication. 


Yés, hapless Bard! thine errors I de- 
plore— 
Rich were thy talents, but thy morals poor! 
Oh! were thy virtues like thy genius 
bright— [ write, 
Hadst thou but acted well as thou couldst 
Thy name had been posterity’s delight! 
But slighted Virtue saw thee in thy youth 
A préy to foes, vile enemes of truth ; 
When monstrous fancies foster'd in thy 
brain, [pain. 
And head and heart produced thy lasting 
Though Virtue often woo’d thee to her 
arms, {charms ; 
And in perspective shew’d her beauteous 
The olive with the bays she twined for thee, 
And tender’d to tby soul the cup of choice 
felicity ! [heart, 
But errors of the head, and vices of the 
Mock at her boons, and force her to depart. 
Still does she lieger near thy widow’d 
bowers, { flowers ! 
And weeps to see thy blighted, tarnish’d 
Cornubdial bliss, so soon to take her flight, 
And leave thee joyless in the shades of 
night ; 
Paternal hopes, just budding into joy— 
The gales of poison chill, and nuptial 
peace destroy. (grew, 
Where Fancy flourish’d, verdavt laurels 
Now spring the wormwood and the bitter 
rue | [part, 
Yet may those ditiers healing draughts im- 
And penitence and Heaven, amend each 
erring heart! 
Shipston on Stour, April 23, A. C. 





Impromptu on the SHAKSPEARIAN 
JUBILGE 5 
Respectfully inscribed to the Stewards and 
Committee of the Anniversary Festival. 
Written by Mr. Bisset, of Leamington, 
and recited afier the Public Breakfast 
at the Town Hall, April 23d, 1816, at 
the particular request of the Stewards 
and Company present. 
———- *“*O! thou Goddess, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou 
blazonest [Chiid.” 
In this most wonderful and matchless 


T° favour a Child, on whose mind divine 
Nature 
Stamp’d all that was rich and was rare ; 
At his birth, Jove commanded the wonder- 
ful creature 
Should be aursed in an Isle free and fair. 


command, {they knew 
To Britain they flew, for Old England 
Was ordain’d as the thrice happy land. 


Trim Mercury, plamed head and feet, 
shew’d his zeal 
To conduct them from regions on high 5 
Whilst Iris her pinions display’d head and 
heel, [the sky; 
Who were honour’d as guides through 
Near that famed spot of earth, where a 
Shakspeare had birth, 
They alighted ‘ by Avon’s soft stream,’ 
Where they found the dear child, who in 
extacy smiled, 
As he lay on its banks in a dream. 


Around him, some thousands of elfins and 
fairies 
Their gambols fantastic display’d, 
Who whilst he slept soundly, saw all their 
vagaries— 
His mind’s eye no mist could pervade ; 
Jove’s messenger spoke! from his slam- 
bers he woke, 
Then in accents romantic, yet mild, ~ 
With his hands on his breast, his best 
thanks he express’d, 
There lisping his.first “‘ wood-notes wild.” 


As in stature he grew, he in wisdom ad- 
vanced 
To such height as no Bard ever soar’d; 
Rosnd new mystic orbs his bright fantasy 
danced, 
“ He the regions of fancy explored.” 
As a comet on earth, from the time of hig 
birth, 
To the day of his death he’s accounted; 
All nations agree, “‘that his like we ’H 
ne’er see,” 
No mortal has Shakspeare surmounted ! 


Revered be the season a Shakspeare ap~ 
pear’d, 
Revered be the day of his birth; [since, 
Ever sacred the day, which, two centuries 
Snatch’d “ the pride of all nature” from 
earth. 
The Muses command, that a Jubilee grand 
Should be held for its commemoration ; 
O’er the dust of the dead, laurel, bays, 
freely spread— 
Crown his tomb with all due veneration. 


Thrice happy the Isle which to Shakspeare 
gave birth, 
Thrice bless‘@ be Avona’s soft stream, 
Thrice blessed be Warwick’s famed shire, 
where the Bard _ [dream.”” 
“On themes more than morial would 
Thrice hallow’d the spot of the Bard’s 
humble cot, 
Thrice honour’d be Nature, who gave 
Such rare gifts to the man, who of Bards 
led the van,— 
Revered be his crapre and Grave!!! 


HISTORICAL 
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Hovse or Commons, March 13. 

In the Committee of Supply, the re- 
_ Maining sums composing the Estimates 
were voted: among the items were 35,000/. 
to the British officers attached to Portu- 
guese troops, who, his Lordship stated, 
would shortly have the option of remain- 
ing in the service of that country, and be 
paid by it, or return to the service of 
Great Britain. 





Hovse of Lorps, March 14. 

The Earl of Liverpool presented the fol- 
lowing message : 

“George P. R.— The Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, having given the Royal Con- 
sent to a Marriage between his Daughter, 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, and his Serene Highness Leo- 
pold George Frederic, Prince of Cobourg 
of Saalfeld, has thought fit to communi- 
cate the samé to this House. His Royal 
Highness is fully persuaded that this al- 
Tiancé cannot but be acceptable to all 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects; and the 
Many proofs which his Royal Highness 
has received of the affectionate attach- 
ment of this House to his Majesty’s per- 
son and family, leavé him no room to 
Goubt of the concurrence and assistance 
of this House in enabling him to make 
such a provision, with a view to the said 
marriage, as may be suitable to the ho- 
nour and dignity of the country.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that not 
only in the Courts under which Princé 
Leopold had been employed, but in all the 
Courts of Europe, amongst those who 
were above him, those who were his equals, 
and those below him who had been admit- 
ted to the honour of his acquaintance, 
there was but one opinion as to the high 
persotial merits of that Prince, his great 
respectability, and his highly honourable 
character. He trusted that a liberal pro- 
vision would be made for this illustrious 
couple, amply sufficient for their comfort ; 
and he could assure their Lordships, that 
these illastrious personages most anxiously 
desired to limit their expenditure strictly 
within thé income assigned by Parlia- 
ment. He then moved an Address to the 
Prince Regent, which was agreed to una- 
nimously. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Lockhart, after dwelling at some length 
upon the frauds committed by many per- 
sons who took the benefit of the Insolvent 
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Debtors’ Act, moved for leave tg bring in 
a Rill to suspend the farther operations of 
that Act, 

After some conversation, Sir S. Romilly 
moved an Amendment, “* That a Commit- 
tee be appointed td inquire into the effects 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act,” which was 
carried by 82to 71. The Committee was 
then appointed. 

Lord Castlereagh presented a Message 
respecting the Marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte to the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
similar to that presented to the Lords. 





Hovse or Lorps, March 15. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne concluded 
a long speech respecting the proposed Mi- 
litary establishment and expenditure, by 
moving an Address to the Prince Regent, 
to cause the Estimates to be revised, and 
the forces reduced. 

Earls Bathurst and Liverpool, and Vise; 
Sidmouth, opposed the motion ; the Dokes 
of Bedford and Newcastle, and the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, spoke in its favour: the 
motion was finally negatived by 139 to 69, 
Adjourned at five on Saturday morning. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in compliance 
with the wishes expressed in the Regent’s 
Message, said he should propose an Al- 
lowance of 60,000/. to the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg and his intended wife the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, of which 10,000/. would 
form the Privy Purse of her Royal High- 
ness. In the event of the Princess's de- 
mise, 50,000/. a year should be continued 
to the Prince. The present ailowance of 
the Princess Cha:lotte being no longer re- 
quisite, there would be a saving of 30,0002 
a year on the Civil List. To prevent the 
Royal Pair becoming encumbered, he 
should propose an outfit of 50,0002: it was 
computed that 40,0002. of this sum would 
be necessary for plate, wines, carriages, 
&c.; and 10,0002. for the Princess’s dress 
and jewels. A further application for mo- 
ney would be made when a suitable resi- 
dence should be found for their Royal 
Highnesses. A clause was introduced 
into the marriage settlement, to prevent 


‘the Princess being taken out of this coun- 


try without the censent of her father and 
herself. The grants of money above spe. 
cified were then agreed to. 


March 18. 
Sir Wm. Curtis presented a Petition -_ 
from the merchants, bankers, &c. 
London, 
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London, against the Property Tax. This 
Petition had been agreed to at a nume- 
rous meeting, regularly convened at the 
Egyptian Hall, and signed by 22,000 per- 
sons, Io 1793, when the people of Eng- 
land were in a state of despondency, the 
merchants, bankers, and traders of Lon- 
don came to certain resolutions, which not 
only restored the hopes and confidence of 
the capital, but revived the general spirit 
of the country, and it could not be denied 
that those resolutions produced a consi- 
derable effect on the minds of all good 
people in that House. In 1795, when the 
pressure of taxation was very great, and 
the public funds were exceedingly de- 
pressed, the merchants, bankers, and 
traders of London, again assembled, and 
from certain loyal resolutions which then 
were passed, Mr. Pitt resolved to impose 
a tax on Property, but expressly declar- 
ed that it was to be a war tax, and was 
not to be continued after the conclusion 
of a definitive treaty of peace. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The Hon. Baronet, therefore, re- 
ferring to the principle upon which this 
tax was first laid upon the country, could 
not but express his astonishment that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman should have re- 
Sorted to so paltry a trick as to omit the 
words ‘‘no longer” in the Act which he 
had introduced last Session of Parliament. 
Let the people but have a respite, and 
then shew them the necessity of this tax, 
and they would not object toit. At pre- 
sent, there was no reason whatever for its 
continuance; and it was so oppressive, 
unjust, obnoxious, aud inquisitorial, that 
the people could not, and ought not to 
bear it. (Hear, hear.) The opinions of 
the merchants, bankers, and traders of 
London, ought not to be treated lightly. 
There had, indeed, been some talk of a 
counter-petition, and he believed that 
such a petition had been signed by about 
seventeen persons, but somebody then 
took it away in his pocket, and nothing 
more had been heard about it. (A laugh, 
and cries of Hear, hear.) He should beg 
leave, therefore, to bring up the Peti:ion 
wi h which he was charged; and he hoped 
it would be treated with that respect to 
which the Noble Lord had said the Peti- 
tions of the people were entitled. (Hear, 
hear.) = 

Sir James Shaw desired to bear testimo- 
py to the opulence and great respectability 
of the persons who had signed this Peti- 
tion. There had been only one hand held 
up against the resolutions, and therefore 
it might be considered as the unanimous 
Opinion of the principal merchants, bank- 
ers, and traders of the Cjty of London. It 
should be recollected, that these were the 
persons who had originally enabled the 
Minister to impose this tax on the coyn- 
try, and who had supported Government 
during the whole of our arduous contest. 


Mr. Martin had hoped, that Ministers 
would have given up this measure long 
ago. They might think, perhaps, that 
they could carry it by a few Irish members 
(Cries of Order, order, Hear, hear); but if 
any of those inembers should vote for the 
renewal of so detestable and inquisitorial 
a tax, they would alienate the affections 
of the people of this country from Ireland. 

Mr, Alderman Atkins said, that if so 
much joy had been expressed by the 
Noble Lord and his colleagues on the pre- 
sentation of a Petition which was signed 
by 41 persons in favour of the Tax, he 
hoped that those who were hostile to that 
measure would be much more elated at 
this Petition from 22,000 respectable and 
opulent inhabitants of the City of Lon- 
don. He felt it unnecessary to add any 
thing to what the Hon. Baronet, and those 
who followed him, had said on that Peti- 
tion; but he should hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would now con- 
sent to abandon this tax, as the voice of 
the country was raised against it. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not suffer this Pe- 
tition to pass without making some obser- 
vations. The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
been imprudent enough last year to speak 
very lightly of furred gowns and gold 
chains, and of the sentiments of those 
who wore them. He could not say that 
the present Petition was that of furred 
gowns and gold chains merely: it was the 
voice of the great mass of the population 
of Loudon, represented by that great and 
respectable body which had signed the 
Petition. The Tax had been represented 
as a boon to the monied interest; but 
here they had the whole of the most re- 
spectable part of the monied and com- 
mercial interest coming to their bar, and 
rejecting the boon which was offered them. 
The Noble Lord (Castlereagh) had, on a 
former occasion, talked of an attempt to 
clamour down the Prope:ty Tax. Were 
the 22,000 persons who signed this Peti- 
tion to be considered as clamourers? For 
several days these Petitions had been 
pouring in upon them, all against the 
Tax, with the exception of a very few 
which were partially in favour, upon con- 
dition that the Petitioners themselves 
should be in a great measure relieved 
from it. Now this Petition came with the 
signatures of 22,000 of the most respect- 
able merchants, bankers, and traders in 
the City of London ; he wuuld leave it to 
the House, then, to judge whether the op- 
position to the Tax was the effect of igno- 
rant clamour, or whether it was not the 
voice of the best-informed and most re- 
spectable part of the community ? 

Mr. Alexander said, it was seldom that he 
troubled the House by delivering bis sen- 
timents, but at present he felt himself 
called upon to say that he thonght the 
Property Tax a wise and good measure. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ellison said, this was a most serious 
and grave question, and ought to be so 
treated. For many years of his life it had 
been his pride to have supported the mea- 
sures of Mr. Pitt. But now he was told 
that Mr, Pitt’s measures originated from 
the City of London,—that the City of Lon- 
don, and not Mr. Pitt, governed every 
thing. But the mea-ure, he believed, was 
Mr. Pitt’s own, and it was by its means 
that the country was enabled so long to 
carry on the war which had now termi- 
nated so gloriously. They said it was 
merely a war-tax ; but he said it was still 
a war-tax, for the design of imposing it 
now was to clear off the burthens of war. 
He would support it, therefore, boldly 
and manfully. He had voted for it be- 
fore, because he thought it necessary, and 
he would for the same reason vote for it 
now. 

Mr. W. Smith commented on Mr. Alex- 
ander’s speech, and opposed the Property 
Tax. ad 

Mr. Bennet, observing there were at 
present 58 persons under sentence of death 
iu Newgate, some of whom had been in 
that situation sivee the D ber Sessions, 
wished to know why the Recorder’s Re- 
port had not been received, and declared 
that it was a subject which required very 
ample explanation. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the delay 
was attributable to the indisposition of the 
Prince Regent, by which he had been de- 
tained at Brighton, and by the inconve- 
nience of assembling there all the Law 
officers, &c. 

Lord Milton and Mr. Wynn expressed 
indignation at the neglect that had been 
evinced when there bad been two Councils 
sitting within the last ten days. The 
opinion of Judges on the cases of con- 
demned persons was frequently taken by 
the Secretary of State. The attendance of 
no other legal character was necessary, 
but the Recorder and the Chancellor. It 
was the close connexion between the of- 
fence and the punishment that gave to the 
example its full efficacy. If an interval of 
three months elapsed between the offence 
and the punishment, the offence was for- 
gotten, and the punishment became merely 
a show for the idle—pernicious, instead 
of beneficial. - 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Waysand Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose and observed, 
that he was glad the time was arrived at 
which the House should give its serivus 
consideration to the measure, of the in- 
troduction of which he had given notice 
at a very early period of the Session. 
The House bad already, after the most 
maiu.+ deliberation, sanctioned the large 
esta.isiments which present circum- 
stances had obliged his Majesty’s Minis- 
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ters to propose, not as permanent estab- 
lishments, but for a very limited period, 
It should now be their duty to consider in 
what way those establishments were to be 
met ; and under all circumstances he did 
not know any way in which they could be 
better met than by the Tax which he 
should have the bonour of proposing. The 
time had now arrived when the Property 
Tax could get a fair and impartial discus- 
siou, for hitherto the discussions on it had 
been carried on in a different manoer, and 
he had abstained as much as possbile 
from taking avy part in them, until the 
Tax should come regularly before the 
House. Impressions had gone abroad 
unfavourable to this Tax, which arose 
from the manner iv which it had hitherto 
beeo discussed, and he had been repeated- 
ly called upon to abandon the Tax, oo the 
ground that it was decidedly against the 
will of the people; but he had withstood 
those calls, from a determination to sub- 
mit it to the decision of Parliament, and 
to abide by that decision. The persons 
by whom the Petitions to the House 
against this Tax had been signed, were 
but a comparatively smal! portion of the 
community. But if they were much more 
numerous, he should still have conceived 
it his duty to proceed with the measure, 
and to submit it for the consideration of 
the House and the Country. When he 
looked at the great body of the Petitions 
which had been presented to the House 
against this Tax, he was far from thinking 
that the sentiments expressed in them 
were the result of mature and deliberate 
consideration; and he was the more in- 
clined to this, from the circumstance that 
most of those Petitions were founded on 
the erroneous allegation that a pledge had 
been given to discontinue the Tax iu time 
of peace.—The worthy Alderman (Sir J. 
Shaw) had said, that the Meeting which 
had agreed to this Petition (the Petition 
from London) was the same which, in 
the time of Mr, Pitt, had agreed to the 
Property Tax, and that they did so with 
an understanding that it should only con~ 
tinue during the war. He (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) did not agree with 
the worthy Alderman in thinking that any 
such pledge had been held out, or could be 
understood. The Meeting in 1798 bad 
ended in a Resolution to raise a voluntary 
contribution to assist the measures of Go- 
veroment. This had been accepted, and 
a measure had been founded on ut, by Mr. 
Pitt, called the Aid and Contribution 
Measure, the object of which was to raise 
the necessary Supplies without pressing 
on the fund-holders, who were already 
considerably distressed by loans. How- 
ever, the next year Mr. Pitt proposed the 
Tax on Income, which was agreed to; and 
so far was he from giving a pledge that is 

should 
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should be abolished iu time of peace, that 
he charged it with the payment of so much 
of the ivterest of the loan, as would have 
embraced its continuance during one vear 
of peace for every year of war, supposing 
the war to have lasted three years.—The 
Right Hon, Gentleman then went through 
the history of the Property Tax during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, and that of Mr. 
Fox, contending that the friends of the 
latter, particularily Lord Henry Petty, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, contempla- 
ted its continuance during a period of 
peace. He should next advert to the in- 
troduction of the Tax last year, at which 
time, he contended that no pledge had 
been given for its discontinuance at the 
end of the war. In answer to some pro- 
positions at that time for various modifi- 
cations, he had said that the measure was 
proposed only for a year, but that if cir- 
cumstances should render its continuance 
longer than that period necessary, tie 
next year, meaning the present, would be 
the proper time to attend tothem. He 
was weil aware how feelingly alive the 
country was to any breach of public faith, 
It was from a misconception in this re- 
spect that great part of the opposition to 
the Tax had originated; He could not 
conceive how any contract could be en- 
tered into between the people and their 
representatives, which should prevent the 


latter from discussing the expediency of ' 


any particular question, He could not 
conceive how such pledge could be given 
by any Minister, as should preclude him 
from submitting a measure to the House, 
the necessity of which might be obvious, 
No Minister, from Mr. Pitt down to the 
present, had viewed the Tax in any other 
way than as a measure dependent on ne- 
cessity, and always open for the coasider- 
ation of Parliament. He would next come 
to the great point of discussion—the ne- 
cessity of the Tax at the preseut moment. 
The Right Hon. Member then went into a 
variety of details, to shew that it was the 
interest of the country at the present mo- 
ment to support the credit of the funds, 
drained as they had beev by various loans; 
and objected to the proposed p!ans of rais- 
ing money by new loans, which would ra- 
ther sink than raise the public credit. He 
also observed, “that the proposal for loans 
did not come altogether from disivterested 
quarters ; but in some instances from per- 
sons, who wished thereby rather to in- 
crease their property 20 per cent. than di- 
minish it five (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then contend- 
ed, that the Property ‘Tax was a more 
equitable and impartial Tax than any 
other, as it fell chiefly on those who were 
best able to bear it. In the other Taxes 
which could be substituted for it, this 
equality could not exist. He thought that 


the Property Tax, with respect to a great 
proportion of what came under its operas 
tion, was the most perfect machine which 
could be imagined—it deducted neither 
more nor less than the fair proportion of 
the annual produce of property. But he 
was willing to allow that that part of the 
Tax which was levied on the income of 
industry was liable to considerable ob, 
jections. The two great branches of this 
were, the Tax ou the Tenantry, and the 
Tax on persons engaged in Trade and Ma~- 
nufactures. With regard to the Tax on 
the Tenantry—from the pressure under 
which agriculture at present laboured, he 
thought the tenantry entitled to very great 
relief. The Tax on that body was now 
taken on three-fourths of the rent in Eng 
land. He bad already intimated that it 
was his intention to reduce the proportion 
of rent assumed as the tenant's income 
from three-fourths to one-third, which re- 
duction would bring a very large propor- 
tion of the tenantry within the operation 
of the scale of abatement. In addition to 
this relief, he bad to propose an abate- 
ment of the tax on agricultural horses of 
Ts. 6d. for each horse, aud that farmers 
occupying land under 100/. rent should 
be entirely freed from the operation of that 
tax. This would be a very great relief 
in the Western counties, and in Wales. 
With respect to the part of the tax which 
came under the’ schedule D. the tax on 
Trade, &c. he had never been able to dis- 
cover any remedy to the objections to 
which it was liable, without rendering the 
tax ineffectual (Hear, hear.) The Income 
of the occupier of land was fixed from 
assuming a proportion of the rent as a 
profit; and any diminution of the price of 
produce being attended with a reduction 
of the profits of the farmer, it was but 
equitable, therefore, to reduce also the 
proportion on which the tax was charged, 
For the same reason, it might be proper 
to extend the power of the Commissioners, 
$0 as to enable them to give relief to te- 
nantry, in the case of unexampled and 
extraordinary losses, beyond the relief af- 
forded them by the reduction of the as- 
sumed proportion of the rent.— But a per- 
son engaged in trade was in a very differ- 
ent situation from a tenant. He was 
charged on bis own return of Income. No 
doubt be might at present be afterwards 
surcharged ; and for that there was reme- 
dy. With respect to schedule D. he would 
propose first, that every person should be 
charged on the estimated profits in their 
last return; that every person should be 
assessed at the sum in the former return ; 
and if he submitted to pay the reduced 
rate of 5 per cent. on his last return, that 
no inquiry whatever should take place 
into his affairs, It was therefore in the 
power of any trader to exempt er | 
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from any inquisition into his affairs by 
paying on his last year’s return. (Loud 
cries of Hear! from the Opposition side.) 
It was possible that, in a number of cases, 
the return of last year might be too high. 
He would propose it should be enacted 
that every person, not appealing within a 
certain time, should be charged on the 
last assessment: if he appealed, then he 
should be allowed to give in a fresh re- 
turn ; and if this fresh return should not 
be found satisfactory, undoubtedly some 
inquiry into his affairs could not be dis- 
pensed with, But to do away as far as 
possible the hardships of such inquiry, 
what appeared to him most advisable 
was to revive the clauses in the Act of 
1803, giving a person engaged in trade a 
power to be charged by referees of his 
own nomination. If objections were made 
to the return, he should not be obliged, 
as at present, to disclose his affairs to the 
whole of the Commissioners, but to one of 
the Commissioners, chosen by ballot, with 
one of the Clerks, both sworn to secrecy ; 
$0 that this investigation would be car- 
ried on before a private tribunal, sworn 
to secrecy, and who should, besides, be 
bound immediately to destroy all memo- 
rials of the examination, The Report of 
the Commissioners should be taken with- 
out any further inquiry. This appeared 
to him the best and most advisable mo- 
dification of the inquisitorial part of the 
Tax, and as such he should propose it to 
the Committee ; it might also be proper 
to mention what he had stated formerly, 
that the object of the Tax should be en- 
tered into the preamble of the Bill. He 
had stated, that he had no objection to 
declare the Tax to be contingent, on the 
defraying a certain sum of extraordinary 
charges resulting from the expenditure of 
the war. These extraordinary charges in 
the present year would amount to 8 or 9 
millions, and in the ensuing year to 44 
millions, making up together the sum of 
about 13 millions. Having stated the 

neral principle on which he recom- 
mended this Tax as a measure of the most 
urgent necessity, and the modifications 
which he thought advisable, to which he 
was willing to add any other that Parlia- 
ment in their wisdom might recommend, 
providing the efficacy of the Tax should 
not be thereby diminished, he would en- 
treat the House to consider, that on their 
decision on this question the whole of the 
financial system of the country must fall 
or rise. By relieving the money-market 
for two years, they would afford the 
greatest relief to the finances of the coun- 
try. Without such a temporary relief; he 
could foresee nothing but a long series of 
difficulties and embarrassments. Gentle- 


men on the opposite side had stated the 
difficulties of the country in the most 
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gloomy colours, and had insisted on the 
necessity of affording breathing-time to 
the country. This breathing-time was 
precisely what he asked —he asked ¢ 
breathing-time for public credit. He had 
stated the immense burdens thrown on the 
money-market during the last two years. 
That immense burden, it oughtto be borne 
in mind, had not been accompanied with 
an increase of taxation. He called om 
the House to continue for two years more 
what they had been exempted from dur- 
ing the last two years. Ino the last two 
years, by the operation of the plan of 
finance of 1813, there had been saved 
between eight and nine millions of per- 
manent taxes ; he now called:on them for 
the same amount of Property Tax for two 
years. The Sinking Fund would not im- 
mediately bear any farther operation. A 
sum borrowed in the money-market would 
nearly have the same effect on credit ag 
so much taken from the Sinking Fund, 
The financial! system of the country wag 
exposed to a degree of pressure which re- 
quired the aid of measures of a most vi- 
gorous character. We must not be in too 
great haste to enjoy the advantages which 
we had gained by the peace. The Right 
Hon, Gevtleman concluded by moving a 
Resolution declaratory of the amount of 
the Tax to be levied on the different 
branches of property and income. 

Sir Wm. Curtis (speaking from the Op- 
position side of the House) declared, 
amidst much laughter, that he would re- 
main there while that oppressive and in- 
quisitorial Tax was continued. 

Mr. Wm. Smith asked the Irish Mem- 
bers, if they thought that the people of 
England would long bear the continuance 
of this Tax, without soon coming to a 
determination that Ireland should also be 
subjected to it? (Hear, hear.) He con- 
sidered Mr. Pitt had, as a financial Minis- 
ter, been much over-rated. He had bees 
as much over-rated as a Minister as Buo- 
naparte in his military character. As 
the one in his conscriptions thought only 
of the numbers whom he could raise for 
his armies in the speediest manner, the 
other was nearly equally indifferent as to 
the means by which he could raise hig 
supplies. The Property Tax was a po- 
litical conscription, being just as oppres- 
sive in its operation on income as the | 
conscription of France was on life and 
limb. If aman were allowed to do what 
he pleased, he might of course accom- 
plish great ends; and it was by a dis- 
regard of the feelings and comforts of the 
community, that Mr. Pitt had accomplish- 
ed his ends. 

Mr, Rose, amidst loud cries of ques- 
tion, vindicated the character of Mr. Pitt, 
as a financier, from the attack of the 
Member for Norwich; and contended that 
with 
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with small means Mr. Pitt had accom- 
plished the salvation of the country. 

Mr. W. Keene thought the Property 
Tax was a good tax, as the expense of 
eollecting was small, and as it did not 
partake the bad quality of taxes on con- 
sumable articles, which raised the prices 
in a greater proportion than they were 
productive to the Exchequer. He thought 
if the tax was taken off leather, malt, and 
other articles of that nature, and laid on 
property, the subject would be a gainer 
to the amount of forty per cent. 

Mr. Hart Davis said he had always con- 
sidered this not as a peace measure of 
finance, but merely to wind up the 
expences of the war. Jt was a tax, he 
would maintain, that did not inimediately 
affect the poor, except only as diminishing 
the means of the opulent to employ them 
(cries of Hear, hear, from the other side.) 
He thought his Majesty’s minions (this 
misnomer occasioned shouts of laughter), 
he meant Ministers, had acted wisely in 
proposing this tax, which would give them 
time to investigate the fivancial state of 
the country; and by preventing the ne- 
eessity of a loan, would allow the Sinking 
Fund to operate without counter-action. 

Mr. Baring rose amidst repeated calls 
for the question, and remarked that Mr. 
Rose was the general panegyrist of all 
taxes and tax-gatherers—to answer him 
was unnecessary. Whew the Hov. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. H. Davis) rose, he 
had anticipated that he would fiud rea- 
sons for supporting the Ministers and de- 
serting his constituents, The Hon. Mem- 
ber had supposed that the Tax was to last 


. for only two years. The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer tiad said no such thing. Some- 
times, indeed, the Ministers held fowth 
the promise of the Tax being put an end to 
in two vears; but, when they felt a fiitle 
stronger, no such promise was mace, 
This promise was like the French consti- 
tution, which had been compared to an 
umbrella, which was held up by the King 
in bad weather only. He despised the 
personality which was intended to apply 
to him and the other Members in the City. 
But no one had proposed an immediate 
Loan. The best measure would be to 
raise the sum required by Exchequer Bills, 
which might be funded at some other 
ume. ' 

Lord Castlereagh said that no one could 
affirm that all the Petitions were against 
the Property Tax. The Petnions which had 
been presented to that House were, he ad- 
mitted, numerous, but he would venture to 
say that they did not express any thing like 
the sense of the people of Great Britain. 
The Noble Lord then entered into a va- 
riety of argumevts to prove the absolute 
necessity of the Tax, which he conterided 
was not a mere measure of expediency, 


but indispensable for the safety and pros- 
perity of the empire. He trusted, there- 
fore, the House would on that, as on all 
former occasions, support the Govern- 
ment on an occasion so important to the 
welfare of the country. 

Mr. Wilberforce contended, that look- 
ing to the feelings of the country at the 
present moment, they should have relief. 
He was convinced that, at the end of two 
years, Ministers would find arguments 
equally strong as now in support of the 
Tax, It was only by a thorough view of 
the whole expenditure of the country that 
any good could be effected. The ques- 
tion was, whether we should ease the 
money-market, or ease the people of Eng- 
land ; and considering the expression of 
their feelings which the House had wit- 
nessed, he thought there could be no dif- 
ficulty in answering that question. 

As soon as Mr, Wilberforce had sat down, 
the cry of question became general, and 
the House divided about half-past one on 
Tuesday morning. For Mr. Vansittart’s 
resolutim, 201; against it, 258; majori- 
Jaca the resolution for renewing the 

roperiy Tax, 37. ‘The declaration of 
Members was received with long and rei- 
terated shouts of congratulation, which 
pierced all the avenues of the House, and 
were audible at a great distance. Strangers 
were excluded for some time by this ex- 
pression of the tumultuous feelings of the 
majority. 





March 20. 

Mr. Lockhart presented a Petition from 
the parish of St. Mary-le bone, ogainst 
the Insolvent Act. The Hon, Member 
stated, that from the returns laid before 
the House, it appeared during the three 
years this Act had operated, the debts 
under its discussion had amounted to a 
sum not less than 5,597,852/. and he bad 
no doubt the House would be astenished 
to hear that out of that sum only 1459/. 
had been recovered [ Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Brougham preseuted a Petition 
against the Insolvent Act, signed by 5000 
inhabitants of Westminster. By the Act 
in questivo debts had been cut off, claims 
had been annihilated, and obligations 
even of the most simple nature had been 
dissulved, It had been generally covsi- 
dered a very small dividend to pay a 
shilling in the pound: but whet he had 
calculated the sums ou both sides, he 
found that so far from having any cur- 
rency in the pound, the creditor only got 
between one-fourth, and one-fifth of a 
farthing (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Adercromby suspected that bis Hon, 
Friend had been misinformed respecting 
the amount of the sum of which the cre- 
ditors were bereaved, and the manner in 
which they bad lost it. Might they not 

have 
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have lost it by their own inattention and 
negligence ? He implored the House not 
to listen to exaggerated statements, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that it was his intention on Monday next, 
in the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
move that the War tax on Malt be allowed 
to expire (cries of Hear, hear.) He should 
also redeem his pledge to modify the du- 
ties on horses used in agriculture, The du- 
ties on castoms and excise would be con- 
tiuned; but in the Committee he would 
state his views, and trust to the wisdom 
of Parliament for the future exigencies of 
the ceuntry. He considered the Property 
Tax, as the most efficient means which 
could have been adopted for the main- 
tenance of the necessary establishments ; 
but,as a majority of Parliament had taken 
a different view of it, he bowed with plea- 
sure to their decision. At the same time 
he trusted that the House and the publick 
would believe, that he was actuated by 
the purest motives for the general good. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Coke said, that the repeal of the 
War Malt Tax would be a great relief to 
the agriculturist: he doubted whether it 
produced two millions per annum: at all 
events he was glad that the people would 
now have a wholesome beverage to avi- 
mate their spirits. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the victory over 
the Income Tax had compelled Miuisters 
to give up another tax equally detestable 
(cheers.) This was a victory solely achiev- 
ed by the people, and reluctanily owned 
by them (cheers.) He trusted they would 
follow it up by measures of vigilant atten- 
tion, and would compel Ministers to aban- 
don their Militiry Establishment, and 
put an end to every unnecessary expence, 

Mr. Gouch was proud to hear that the 
tax on Malt was to be abolished. He 
had uniformly supported the measures of 
Administration from a conviction of their 
propriety, but had conscientiously re- 
sisted their efforts to renew the tax on 
Property, aware that it was hostile to the 
feelings of the people (cheers.) He de- 
clared his intention to oppose them in 
every thing, till he saw them attend to 
the most rigid economy. (loud cheers.) 

Mr. Brougham and Sir Francis Burdett 
also congratulated the House on the good 
effects resulting from the Property Tax 
having been lost by Ministers. 

Mr. Methuen, alter noticing the rise of 
Mr. Croker’s salary from 3000/, to 4000/. ; 
of Mr. Barrow’s from 15004. to 20001. ; 
and the increased salaries to the officers 
of the Customs and Excise; concluded by 
moving that the House approved of the 
Order in Council dated Jan, 15, 1800, 
which provided that the salaries of the 
Secretaries and Cierks of the Admiralty 
ahould be lower in time of peace than dur- 
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ing war, and that it considered the depar- 
ture from such a wholesome regulation as 
an unnecessary expenditure of the pub- 
lic money. 

Lord Castlereagh gave a sketch of the 
savings effected im several public offices 
connected with the Military Establish- 
ment, and stated that, in a few days, he 
hoped to be able to lay before Parliament 
documents which would satisfactorily shew 
the nature and extent, not only of what 
had been done, but of what was in progress, 
and what was in contemplation. 

Mr. Brougham, iv an unguarded decia- 
matory speech on the subject, made use 
of the following remarkable apostrophe : 
“If the House dd but assent to the mo- 
tion of the Hon. Gentleman, then it would 
establish its claims for ever to the gratitude 
of the publick: then it would be toe 
late for profligate expenditure to be to- 
lerated or coutinued. It was not the 
squandering of one sum only, but the de- 
liberate and systematic disregard of the 
cry fur economy, that incited indignation; 
and it was full time aow not to turn a deaf 
ear to the aw/ul voice of the people. He 
would recommend to those concerned 
that the practice of a decent economy 
would be much better thaa to raise mo- 
numents to sycophancy, and to the vic- 
tims of an exploded legitimacy. Better 
would it be to profit by the example 
which the Stuarts exhibited, who, by 
too sorely treading ou the feelings of 
the people, were ousted from the throne 
of these realms. The Stuarts had at 
least the motives of a misguided con- 
science, and a mistaker religious zeal, 
tu plead.” 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, after declaring that 
the increase of salary was forced on Mr. 
Coker, said, that the Huon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. B.) had that night thrown 
off the mask. No man who was a friend 
to the House of Brunswick would have used 
such language as Mr. Brougham. 

Mr. Brougham having called upon the 
Hon. Gentleman to give some explanation, 

Mr. . Pole replied, that what he said 
was, that he should be very sorry if the 
principles of the Hon, Gentleman ac- 
corded with those of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisiers. 

Mr. Broughem professed himself satis- 
fied with the explanation: he was a sin- 
cere friend to the Brunswick family, and 
sensible of the inestimable benefits de- 
rived from it. He wished them at pre- 
sent better advisers, who would be more 
capabie of preserving them safely on the 
throne. 

Mr. Banks said, he had heard, with dis- 
pleasure, the observations upon the House 
of Brunswick, by Mr. Brougham, who, 
he thought, would not have used them, 
if he had been sensible of their im- 
port 
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port. With respect to the question, the 
proper time for the discussion was when 
the pavy estimates were considered. He 
should then vote against the increase of 
salaries. Several members expressed the 
same intention ; the House then divided 
for the motion 130, against it 150; majo- 
rity in favour of Ministers 29, 





March 22. 

Lord Palmerston said, he should also 
postpone the remaining Army Estimates 
to Friday next, in order to lay before the 
House an account of the nature and ex- 


_ tent of the reduction, which he had for- 


merly stated. In reply to Mr. Tierney, 
his Lordship said there were several new 
reductions—particularly in the staff, 

A conversation afterwards took place, 
originating in a question put by Mr. Ben- 
net, relative to the convicts under sentence 
of death in Newgate. 

Lord Castlereagh took occasion to state, 
that the fault lay ot at all with the Re- 
gent, who never heard of the afflicting 
circumstance vuotil it was mentioned in the 
newspapers in Monday’s proceedings. 

Mr. Taylor added that no part of his 
Royal functions gave the Regeut so much 
anxiety and uneasiness as deciding upon 
the Recorder’s Report. 

After some observations from Mr. Ader- 
cromby upon these matters, 

Mr. Brougham expressed his satisfac- 
tion at finding that the unquestionable 
principle of the constitution, which threw 
the whole responsibility on Ministers, was 
here consistent with the fact; and, in al- 
lasion to what had fallen from him in the 
debate of Wednesday, he said he was glad 
to find that we were now to use the strict 
constitutional language, and hold the Mi- 
nisters alone answerable for the proceed- 
ings of the Executive Government, add- 
ing, that any deviation from this sound 
practice on the side of Opposition was 
entirely owing to the example set in the 
novel practice introduced by the Minis- 
ters, of pushing forward the name of the 
Regent, in order to flatter him personally, 
and even announcing a motion for a vote 
ef thanks to him, as if he were a person 
bearing office under the Crown. 

To this remark Lord Castlereagh thought 
fit to retort, that all praise might consti- 
tutiona'ly be. given to the Prince indivi- 
dually, but thar all blame must belong to 
his servants; and he spoke of Mr. Broug- 
ham as having made a partial recantation 
of the sentiments expressed by him on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Brougham: explicitly denied this, 
and added, that so far from having re- 
canted any part, he had expressly justi- 
fied all he had said, upon the authority of 
the practice adopted by the other side. 

Mr. Tierney was proceeding to press 


sorely upon Lord C. for his néw consti- 
tutional doctrine, and his slowness in com- 
ing forward jo his Master's défénce, when 
a dispute upon the point of order arose. 
Mr. Attorney General, interrupting Mr. 
Tierney, was in his turn stopped by Mr: 
Methuen, upon whose suggestion the 
Speaker put an end to the conversation, 





March 25. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said he should not 
occupy much of their time in explaining 
the system of finance about to be pro- 
posed for the present year, but he would 
shortly observe that he considered it of 
infinite importance that those War Taxes 
which were to remain should be assigned 
to the Consolidated Fund. The War 
Taxes on the Customs he should certainly 
consider as proper to be given wholly to 
that fund. It was not his intention, as 
we understood, to propose any renewal of 
the Export Duties ; but he was of opinion 
that those on Imports, belonging to the 
Customs and Fxcise, should remain to 
the period of five years, as he saw no 
certain prespect of their being sooner ter- 
minated. The House already knew his 
iatentions respecting the Malt Tax; and 
at a proper period he would submit to 
their consideration certain regulations re- 
specting the stock which might be on hand 
at the expiration of the tax, which regula- 
tions he judged were requisite to prevent 
every mistake. With the exception of the 
Malt Tax the Duties of the Excise amount- 
ed to three millions eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and those on the Customs 
were about two millions eight hundred 
thousand. In proposing the continuance of 
these for five years, he did so, notfrom pre- 
dilection for that or any similar period, but 
because he thought the smuggling system 
might thus be better defeated. In the 
original plan of finance he had formed 
for the present year, he had included the 
Property Tax, from a conviction that no 
tax could be devised which was better 
adapted to the various classés of society. 
It was a tax the most likely, in his opi- 
pion, to revive the drooping ¢pirit of pub- 
lic credit; but, since Parliament had taken 
a different view, he would propose no new 
taxes for this year. The deficiency aris- 
ing from that tax being refused, and from 
the Malt Tax being abandoned, would be 
very well made up by borrowing in either 
of the ways suggested on a former even- 
ing by an Hon. Baronet (Sir J. Shaw.) 
The Property Tax having been denied, 
and no other tax being proposed in its 
ruom, he considered his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were under the necess'ty of borrow- 
ing, to meet the necessary expence of the 
Supplies already voted, The Right Hon, 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman then moved his first Resolu- 
tion: vis. That the expiring War Duties 
of Customs should be continued for a 
time to be limited. 

Mr. Tierney said, he must congratulate 
the Country that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had not had recourse to that terrible 
arrangement he had formerly so loudly 
threatened, in consequence of the loss 
of his favourite Property Tax. He must 
object to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he did not state the real situ- 
ation of the Country. Instead of centi- 
nuing the taxes proposed, it would be 
much better for the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman to come at once to a Committee 
of the House, lay a fair statement be- 
fore them, and then ask what could be 
done for the revenue of the Country, than 
to come next Session with a long string of 
disappoiatments, and then ask the House 
to make up the deficiencies. It would be 
better to do this than, by establishing a 
new system of smuggling, to create a pha- 
lanx against hims if, which would abridge 
even the ordinary results of the Customs 
in time of peace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it necessary to make some reply to what 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had stated with 
respect to the terrible arrangement which 
he imagined to have been in contempla- 
tion. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had stated, that something must be 
done by a system of taxes: but so much 
objection existed against the Assessed 
Taxes, that he thought it not advisable 
to resert to them, and had therefore press- 
ed the Property Tax, because there was 
no available substitute; and it was on the 
same ground that he now proposed a con- 
tinuance of the War Duties on Excise and 
Customs, because there was no available 
substitute. He was very far from deny- 
ing the critical situation in which the fi- 
nances of the Country were placed ; but 
with respect to the evils that it was sup- 
posed would resu't from smuggling, they 
might be greatly obviated by vigilance 
and activity. The duties of the Customs 
had not yet decreased, and with the aid 
of scme@urther powers which he should 
propose for some of the departments con- 
cerned in the collection of them, he hoped 
that no material decrease would take place. 
He felt himself bound to state his opinion 
with that reserve as to the amount of his 
calculations which such a subject seemed 
to demand, but still without the slightest 
feeling of despondency as to the uit:mate 
result. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked if he understood the 
Right Hon. Gentieman rightly, that we 
were now to proceed on the same amount 
of expence that was to have been incurred 
before the House rejected the proposal of 
the Property Tax: that this expence was 
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to be met, not by retrenchment, but by 
alteration or modification of old taxes, or 
by a loan to the same amount as the tax 
which had been abandoned. 

Tie Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not see in what way the proposed ‘ 
alteration in the taxes had any bearing on 
the subject of the expenditure of the Coun- 
try: the question ‘of expenditure nust 
rest on its own ground. Thinking that 
the amount of the various services was 
absolutely necessary, he did not see any 
opening for further reduction. It was the 
duty of the House to watch, and of Go- 
vernment to correct, any unnecessary ex- 
penditure ; but in this case he hoped that 
the Supply to be granted would not have 
the effect of making the Government ex- 
travagant. 

Mr. Ponsonby was happy he had under- 
stood the Right Hon. Gentleman correctly, 
because it shewed the situation in which 
the Minister of finance considered the 
Country to stand—that after the rejection 
of the Property Tax, from whick six mil- 
lions had been expected, and of the Malt 
Tax, from which two millions or two and 
a half were to be derived, he thought the 
same scale of expences as had before been 
submitted to the House should still be per- 
severed in. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
did not see any difference: we were only 
to have a loan instead of a tax, or one 
tax instead of another; and our situation 
was, in reality, this—tbat the Country.was 
to stand under the same estimate of ex- 
penditure, and no reduction was to be 
made. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, that. the 
mode followed by Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site did not present the view in which Par- 
liament ought to see this question: be- 
cause, whether the Property Tax or a loan 
were resorted to as the means of producing 
the requisite supply, the duty of retrench- 
ment remained the same. The House 
must take the exertions of the Country 
with reference to its means; and the 
true question was, whether the establish- 
ment of the Country was consisteot with 
its ways and means; and be could not 
see that the question of economy was at 
all altered by the change of a tax into a 
loan, 

After some observations from Messrs. 
Tierney, Smith, Thompson, and Grenfell, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he should 


, not touch the Sinking Fund; «nd that he 


meant to bring in a Bill, the effect of 
which would be to relieve, after the 5th of 
July, from the Additional Malt Duty, 
those sums which might have already been 
paid in the view of its continuance. 

The question was then put and carried, 
that the Custom Duties voted to the 5th of 
July, 1816, be continued and made per- 
manent. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE, 


Since our last Abstract, a very serious 
Insurrection has taken place at Grenoble. 
The French Government has published in 
the Moniieur some official details; by 
which it appears, that the rebels were di- 
vided into two bands ; one of which was 
to attack the town from without, while the 
other was to rise upon the inhabitants 
within, The latter had partizans in the 
town; and the attack from without, was 
to be the signal for rising. General Do- 
madieu and the Prefect received, on the 
4th, in the evening, advices which left no 
doubt of the intentions of the disaffected ; 
and measures of vigour were instantly 
adopted. These the insurgents did not 
expect ; they had anticipated an easy con- 
quest, and conceived that the place would 
be taken by surprise. What their ulte- 
rior projects were, after getting possession 
of Grenoble, we know not. The Moniteur 
says, that important revelations have been 
made, and the chiefs of the conspiracy 
have been tried. According to the official 
account in the Moniteur, the rebels had 
been completely put down : the neighbour- 
ing Communes, which had been misled by 
the false declarations of the rebels, have 
submitted, and requested forgiveness. 
The neighbouring departments were eager 


to send troops, and adopt every measure 


calculated to put down the rebellion, and 
prove their own loyalty. Gen. Donadieu 
has been created a Viscount, the Colonel 
of the departmental legion a Baron, and 
two grenadiers have been rewarded with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour—one 
of these, who had accompanied Buona- 
parte to Elba, upon being hailed by the 
rebels with cries of Vive |’Empereur, re- 
plied by exclaiming Vive le Roi,. cutting 
down at the same time one of the rebel 
chiefs.—The. proceedings against the ar- 
rested insurgents have been alike prompt 
and vigorous. Twenty-three of them have 
been already condemned and executed. 

It appears, that the leaders and prin- 
cipal instigators had escaped ; and consi- 
derable rewards have been offered for their 
apprehension. Didier, father and son, 
are describéd as the chief authors of the 
insurrection. The former was Member 
of the Court of Cassation, and Master of 
Requests, after the epoch of the Restora- 
tion; and the son was Sub-Prefect of 
Grenoble. The latter, it is said, was the 
first to offer his services to Bucnaparte on 
his arrival in that city; for which he was 
made Prefect of the Lower Alps. So 
anxious is the Gavernment to secure the 
elder Didier, that a reward of 20,000 
francs is offered to whomsoever shall de- 
liver him up, dead or alive. Didier has 


since been given up by two of his ac- 
complices, inhabitants of La Mure. 

The object of the malcontents is stated 
in the Moniteur to have been to restore 
the regime of 1793. They had issued a 
proclamation, and a printed card to serve 
as a rallying sign. The plot was con- 
nected with that discovered at Lyons in 
January last, and even reached Brussels ; 
a letter from which city states, that seve- 
ral of the French disaffected there had for 
some days gone out to meet the courier 
from France, under the expectation of 
hearing ‘‘ some good news.” Another set 
of conspirators have been discovered at 
Paris, several of whom have been ar- 
rested. 

The private letters from Paris continue 
to be filled with reports of meditated plots 
against the King’s Government, and of 
the almost daily arrests of the disaffected ; 
some of these machinations are repre- 
sented as being so exteusive, as to embrace 
a general plan to attempt the subversion 
of the thrones of the Bourbon family, not 
only in France, but also in Spain and Na- 
ples. 

A private letter from Paris, dated the 
11th inst, states, that upwards of 100 per- 
sons have been arrested in that city, in 
consequence of the late discovery of a plot 
against the existing Government; and that 
pait of the plan of the conspirators was to 
set fire to the Thuilleries. 

A letter from Toulouse states, that two 
Aides-de-Camp of General Clausel were 
arrested on the 7th inst. in an auberge in 
that city. They were conducted to the 
prison of Hauts Murats. 

The Sd inst. was celebrated with much 
pomp and rejoicing at the Thuilleries, as 
being the anniversary of the entrance of 
the Royal Family into Paris. The King, 
in order to signalise the occasion, nomi- 
nated 60 Grand Crosses and Commanders 
of the Order of St. Louis. Among them 
are Marshals Oudinot, St. Cyr, Victor, 
Macdonald, Marmont, and Perignon. At 
night there was a grand illumination ; and 
the joy on the occasion is represented as 
unbounded. He also granted a full and 
absolute amnesty to all military men guilty 
of desertion before the 1st of October last 

ear. 

. Count Vaublanc, the Minister of the 
Interior, has retired ; and is succeeded by 
Laine, the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies ; and Barbe Marbois is suc- 
ceeded, as Keeper of the Seals, and Mi- 
nister of Justice, by the Chancellor of 
France, Dambray. 

General Bertrand, who is with Buona- 
parte at St. Helena, has been tried by a 
Council of War at Paris, and condemned 
to death. The cousin of the General, M. 

Delasalle, 
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Delasalle, demanded a delay of three 
months, to notify the process to the Ge- 
neral ; but the Reporter opposed this de- 
mand, and he was found guilty. 

General Lefebvre-Desnouettes, another 
of the principal agents in the usurpation 
of Buonaparte, has been tried in his ab- 
sence as coniumacious ; and, being found 
guilty, sentenced to death. He is the 
same person as was taken prisoner in the 
Peni~sula, and broke his parole in Eng- 
land. Report states, that he is lurking 
upcea the Continent; another account as- 
serts, that he has made his escape to 
America, 

General Rigault and Captain Thomas- 
sin have been tried by the Second Council 
of War of the First Military Division, sit- 
ting at Paris; the former was absent and 
contumacious—the latter appeared, They 
were charged with using the public funds 
at Epernay, for the purpose of corrupting 
the troops and the inhabitants, in favour 
of the return of Buonaparte. The total 
sum so applied by them was stated at 
27,400 francs. There was in it an item of 
5,000 for faveuring the escape of a spy. 
General Rigault was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. Thomassia was ac- 
quitted. 

Gen. Cambrone, who accompanied Buo- 
naparte to Elba, commanded his advanced 
guard on returning to France, and was 
wounded and taken prisoner at Waterloo, 
has been tried before a Council of War, 
aod acquitted—the defence set up by 
Cambrone was, that, when he left Elba, he 
cousidered himself no longer a Frenchman, 
and was bound by no oath or act of adhe- 
sion to Louis XVIII. 

Dispa‘ches from Grenoble announce, 
that, in conformity with the telegraphic 
dispatch transmitted by Goveroment on 
the 12th jastant, six persons condemned 
by the Council of War and the Prevotal 
Cou:t and who had been recommended 
to mercy, were executed on the 15th and 
16th. —/ Moniteur). 

It is remarkable, that at the present 
moment, when one would think disloyalty 
would be stigmatised with every possible 
disgrace, the dignity of Count has been 
conferred on Linois, who hoisted the stan- 
dard of rebellion at Guadaloupe! 

The King of France has issued an ordi- 
Bance, in consequence of the great dearth 
ef grain; permitting all foreign vessels 
importing corn into France to be exempted 
from the navigation duties, &c. 

The Commission now sitting in Paris, 
for adjustment of the British claims on 
the French Government, has to contend 
against every obstacle which ingenuity 
and chicanery can invent. After many 
months of laborious investigation, it is 
reported that one claim has at length been 


allowed by the French Commissioners. 
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The two Chambers of Parliament were 
on the 29th ult, suddenly prorogued till 
October next (before getting through the 
whole of the public business). 

Among the trials before the Court of 
Justice at Paris, there is one which ex- 
cites particular interest, as being con- 
nected with the private history of Buona- 
parte. On the 2ist of June 1815, through 
J — Joseph, he sent for a broker, 
and, by his means, possession of 
29,0004. sterling of tne palllie money of 
France; for which he received drafts on a 
house in London, which drafts were paid 
while Buonaparte was on board the Belle- 
rophon. The object seems to be, to make 
the French broker refund the money. 

On the anniversary of the death of Louis 
XVII. King of France, June 8, 1795, the 
exhumation of his mortal remains will take 
place in the church-yard of St. Margue- 
rite, Faubourg St, Antoine, in the pre- 
sence of commissioners appoiated by his 
Majesty. 

NETHERLANDS. 

An article from Brussels of the 15th 
says, positive advices had reached the 
head-quarters of the Duke of Wellington, 
that a plan of insurrection was laid, which 
was to explode in several parts of France 
at the same time. In consequence, the 
Duke had sent off instructions to all the 
Commanders of corps under his command 
to be ready to act in case of need. The 
English regiments ordered home are not to 
depart for the present, 

SWITZERLAND. 

A plot, it is said, has been discovered 
at Geneva, in which the Sieur Benoit, 
formerly Secretary to Maret (Duke of Bas- 
sano), and the Sieur Desquiron, Privy 
Counsellor to Count Gottorp (late King 
of Sweden) are implicated. The former 
has been arrested, and sent in custody 
into France. Papers of great importance 
were found upon his person. The latter 
has been ordered to leave Geneva, aad 
proceed to Constance, 

it is mentioned in a German paper, 
that between 200 and 300 Swiss were pre- 
paring to emigrate in a body to North 
America. 

ITALY. 

The Princess Caroline of Naples was 
married on the 24th ult., by proxy, toithe 
Duke of Berri. 

The Pope has declared to the King of 
the Netherlands, that the toleration of se- 
veral religions is contrary to the principles 
of the Catholic Church—the Hely Father 
thus supports the Belgian Catholic Bishops 
in their opposition to the tolerant views of 
their Sovereign. 

It is positively stated, that “ the Pope 
has recommended to the Irish Hierarchy to 
accede to the Veto in all its details; and to 

impress 
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mpress upon the laity the necessity of 
submitting with gratitude.” 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

At Madrid, one Richard, late a commis- 
sary, and another individual, have been 
condemned to death for conspiring against 
the life of the beloved Ferdinand. 

Extract of a letter from a British mer- 
ehant at Malaga, dated the 4th of May, 
1816:—I had forgotten to mention to you 
sooner, that the Spanish Government, 
ever since October last, have been plaguing 
me ‘and three other Briti-h merchants 
here for payment of 5000 rials vellon, 
which, they say, is my quota of a contri- 
bution of 500,000 idem, which his Majesty 
has ordered to be levied, to continue his 
peace with the Regency of Algiers, I re- 
fused the payment of it, discussed the 
point with our Consul-general, in Madrid, 
Sir J. Hunter; and he answered me, that 
it was in direct opposition to the Treaty 
which exists between the two countries, for 
any British subject to be called upon for 
contributions or loaas, &c. of any kind, 
and advised me to resist the demand. I 
did so; firmly ; but was continually threat- 
ened with executions; and on the Ist of 
March soldiers were sent into my house, 
and those of the three other British mer- 
chants; they remained till the 13th of the 
said month; when, stil! resisting the pay- 
ment of so unjust a demand, a commission 
on the part of the Government came into 
my counting-house, droée open my money- 
chest by force, aud took out the said 5000 
rials vellon as my quota of the said con- 
tribution, and 340 rials vellon for what 
they term the expences of the soldiers, &c. 
I have not failed, in conjunction with the 
other three Britiso merchants, to repre- 
sent our grievances to the Ambassador at 
Madrid; butas yet we have no satisfaction.” 

Letters from Lisbon mention, that the 
Portuguese complain warmly of the breach 
of promise of which they consider their 
Prince Kegent to have been guilty, in esta- 
blishing his Court at the Brazils, 

GERMANY. 

Accounts from Italy mention that the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Archduchess 
his daughter, bad separated at Venice ; 
afterwards to re-join eacli other at Baden, 
where this Princess is to reside with her 
father. In theamean time, by a decree of 
the 17th of March, she takes upon herself 
the administration of her own domiuions. 

The reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobourg, 
(the brother of Prince Leopold) has issued 
an ordonnance for the establishment of a 
constitution of States in the Duchy of Co- 
bourg, and the other territories subjected 
to his government. The Tyrolese, too, 
are about to receive a similiar reward for 
their long-tried fidelity to the House of 
Austria. The Emperor, by an edict of 
the 21st ult, has restored to them all the 


privileges and franchises which they held 
from his ancesto:s ; and particularily the 
antient representation of the f-ur orders, 
Prelates, Nobles, Cuizens and Yeomanry. 

The German papers state, that Eugeue 
Beauharnois is to have a pecuniary re- 
compense for his preteasions in Italy. 

We learn, by recent advices from Dres- 
den, that Fouehe was then in that city. 
He is said to have been en:ployed in draw- 
ing up the history of the three last event- 
ful years. It is further stated, that he 
has addressed an “ interesting exposé” to 
the Duke of Wellington. ° 

RUSSIA, 

The Emperor Alexauder has addressed 
a Declaration to al! the Powers of Europe, 
in which he expressiy says, that the sacred 
alliance, concluded between him and the 
Emperor of Austria and King of Prussia, 
has no other object than peace, and the 
interna! happiuess of all States, including 
even such as do not profess the Christian 
religion 

Lord Cathcart gave a splendid dinner 
on the 9th of April at St. Petersburgh, in 
commemoration of the fall and abdication 
of Buonaparte. It was honoured by the 
presence ofthe Emperor, the Grand Dukes, 
Foreign Princes, &c. 

TURKEY. 

We learn from Smyrna, that the inha- 
bitants, harassed by the continved ill- 
treatment of the Tarkish agen's, made an 
attempt to shake off the yoke of those ty- 
rants: but they calculated upon assist- 
ance which did not arrive ; and the Turks 
have again acquired the ascendancy. Se- 
veral of the most distinguished inhabit- 
ants have paid the forteit of their lives 
for this abortive attempt: others have 
been arrested, punished, and severely 
fined ; and a few have escaped, and ar- 
rived at Leghorn. 


Official advices from India communi- 
cate decisive and grateful intelligence re- 
lative to British affairs in that country. 
The Nepaulese Government has finally 
concluded a peace with the British, and 
on such terms as his Excellency Lord 
Moira deems highly desirable. By the 
treaty, not only the province of Kumaon, 
but the greater part of all the territory 
between the Rapti and Gundacb, is ceded 
to Great Britain ; as well as that part of 
the district between the Gunduch and the 
Coosa, which has been occupied by the 
British forces. The fortress of Nagree 
is also put into our possession ; and other 
important stipulations have been assented 
to by the Nepaulese Government, 

AFRICA, 

The Princess of Wales arrived at Tu- 
nis at the beginning of the present month ; 
from which place her Royal Highness was 
to embark shortly for Constantinople. 

Declaration 
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Declaration of the Bey of Tunis, in con- 
sequence of the Agreement lately entered 
into with Lord Exmouth :— 

‘ Tunis, the 19th of the Month Jumed 

Anell, in the Year of the Hegira 1251 
—/ April 17, 1816). 

Declarauon of his Highness Mahmoud 
Bashaw, Bey of Tonis, aidressed to his 
Excellency Baron Exmouth, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, 
Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his 
Britannic Majesty, &e. 

«« In consideration of the anxious desire 
manifested by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of England to put an end 
to the Slavery of Christians, tis Highness 
the Bey of Tunis, wishing to testify his 
sincere desire to maintain the amicable 
relations which subsist between him and 
Great Britain; as a proof of his pacific 
disposition, and of his esteem for the Eu- 
ropean Powers, with whom his Highness 
is desirous of consolidating a durable 
peace, declares by these presents, that in 
case of war with any of the said Powers, 
none of the prisoners shall be reduced to 
slavery ; but that they shall be treated 
with every possible humanity, and as pri- 
soners of war, according to the forms 
adopted and practised in Europe; and 
that at the end of the war the prisoners 
shall be exchanged and sent home. 

* Given in duplicate at our Palace of 
* Bardo, near Tunis, the 19th of the 
month Jumed Anell, iv the year of 
the Hegira 1231. 
Signed ** Maumoup Basuaw, 
Bey of Tunis, &c.” 
AMERICA, 

Sir Gordon Drummond, by a proclama- 
tion, bas restored the trade between 
Lower Canada and the United States. 

Joseph Buonaparte (ex-king of Spain) 
has removed his establishment from the 
neighbourhood of New York to Lands- 
down, on the banks of the Schuylkil, and 
about four miles from Philadelphia. 

Information from the Bay of Honduras 
to the 16th February states, that in Ja- 
nuary last, the King of the Masquito Shore 
was solemnly crowned in the Church of 
Beliz, under the title of King George Fre- 
derick. He had been brought down from 
Jamaica in a British man-of-war, to be 
invested with the regal authority. [When 
the Duke of Albemarle was governor of 
Jamaica, the people of that country 
placed themselves under the protection of 
the Crown of England; and since that 
time the Sovereign has received his com- 
mission from his Britannic Majesty ; and 
before that sanction is given, he is not 
acknowledged King by his compatriots. } 
We are further informed, that the British 
clergyman of the colony delivered a very 
eloquent and impressive speech on the 
occasion; urging his Majesty to support 
and extend the Christian religion within 
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his dominions to the utmost of his power. 
The King made a suitable reply, entered 
into a treaty with the Bricish authorities, 
and promised to maintain in every respect 
the interests of the British nation, 

Jamaica Gazettes give distressing ac- 
counts of the cruelties committed on the 
Spanish Main: itis stated, that the army 
of General Morillo was attacked by hun- 
ger and disease ; the native troops under 
his command by the small-pox, and the 
Europeans by the dysentery. Detach. 
ments which bad been sent into the inte- 
rior had been defeated; the inhab:tants 
retreating to the mountains, and burning 
their houses, A party stationed on the 
mountain, near Zimity, had been sur- 
prised and put to the sword by the insur- 
gents. The army of Morillo afterwards, 
on entering that place, put. 1500 of the 
inhabitants to death. General Morillo, 
on summoning New Grenada, had received 
in answer, that the inhabitants were de- 
termined to resist to the last breath; and 
that the most horrible of wars, that of ex- 
termination, wou!d inevitably ensue. 

The most unpleasant accounts which 
have reached town from Jamaica, relate 
to the sufferings of the British who fell 
into the hands of Morillo at Carthagena, 
A memorial has been sent to England 
from Jamaica, in behalf of some unfortu- 
nate British, who had been tried by the 
civil power, and condemned to death, but 
whom Morillo, entertaining some appre- 
hensions of the British, government if the 
senteuce were carried into effect, bas ree 
solved io send to Spain, to abide the plea- 
sure of his Catholic Majesty. 

About the 2d of April nine British sub. 
jects, found at Carthagena on its surren- 
der, who had been condemned to death 
by the Spauish laws, were taken from 
their prisons and shoi. Itis confirmed, 
that Colonel Stuart also suffered. 

Private letters from Jamaica mention, 
that a great change has taken place in 
the aspect of Spanish American affairs, 
The capture of Carthagena has produced 
no other result, than that of shutting up 
Morillo and his army there, since he is 
unable to penetrate into the interior, All 
the detachments he had sent forward have 
been severally defeated; and the Gover- 
nor of Santa fe, as weil as the people, 
have resolved to perish, rather thaa sub- 
mit to the Spaniards. The manner in 
which British aod American trade has 
been treated, precludes the expectation 
of supplies at Carthagena,—Genera! Bo- 
livar, after collecting all the persons whe 
had escaped from Carthagena; as well as 
the other parts of the mam had left Aux 
Cayes with upwards of 2000 men in 20 
armed vessels, and 5000 extra stand of 
arms, to land above Caraccas, in order to 


join the lade; 
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IRELAND. 

The Irish Secretary, Mr. Peel, it will be 
recolleeted, declared some time since in 
the House of Commons, that under the 
deplorable and alarming state of Ireland, 
an extensive system of education present- 
ed the only salutary means of civilizing 
the lower orders of people in that nation. 
It gives us the highest re to bear, 
that about 300 Sunday have al- 
ready been opened in different parts of 
Ireland, and that 30,000 children are in a 
way of receiving instruction therein; it 
is also added, that many of the Catholics 
shew a willingness to accept the benefit of 
this sort of education. 

A beautiful antique vase and corre- 
sponding pedestal, valued at 500 guineas, 
have been presented by the officers of the 
Antrim militia to Earl ONeill, as a mark 
of their esteein for their Noble Celonel. 


COUNTRY NEWS, 

i 6. A letter from Jersey gives 
particulars of the late melaneholy ship- 
wreck of the Balance, a large French 
transport, Captain Le Sage, having a 
crew of 24 men, and 84 passengess, mostly 
women and children, from Havre-de- 
Grace, bound to St. Maloes, te ve put on 
board a frigate that was ready for them 
there, to convey them to St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, where they were to settle. They 
had turned the whole of their property in 
France into ready money, and brought 
their entire fortunes with them. It was 
very dark when the vessel struck on the 
rocks, where her head was fixed, and her 
stern only above water. The tide was 
out nearly when she struck, the weather 
moderated a little, and many of the wo- 
men, &c. got on deck, but the water rising 
by degrees, gave them no hepes of escape. 
The women clung to the rigging, holding 
their children in their arms; and their 
shrieks, lamentations, and despair, were 
distinctly heard. Some boats reached 
them at the break of day, from Rozel ; 
36 persons, however, were drowned before 
the boats came to their assistance; on 
the last boat leaving her, she went in- 
stantly to pieces. When the unfortunate 

ple were landed, they were brought 
into the barracks at Rozel, and exhibited 
the most shocking spectacle. All hasten- 
ed to render them assistance; some fell 
on their knees, with uplifted hands, cry- 
ing out, Gratitude, gratitude ! while others, 
frantic, called for their parents, their hus- 
bands, wives, children, &c. Mrs. M‘Ken- 
zie, wife of Captain M‘Kenzie, of the 
Sth Royal Veterans, was indefatigable in 
her care of the women and children. 

The Gazette of May 25 contains a Pro- 
elamation noticing that a great number of 
persons have, for some time past, unlaw- 
fully assembled themselves together in 


divers parts of the counties of gee 
Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, and 
have circulated threatening fetters and in- 
eendiary band-bills, ' eld nightly meetings, 
and set fire to several dwelling-houses, 
barns, out-buildings, and stacks of corn, 
and have destroyed cattle, corn, thresh- 
ee and other instruments of 
husbandry ; and offering a reward of 1002. 
who shall be convicted of 
ony of iiieesd pene Ities.—On Thurs- 
day, May 23, the ma ¥ body of the insur- 
gents were at, Littleport, near 
Ely, by the exertions.of Sir H. B. Dudley 
and the Rev. H. Law, magistrates, aided 
by Capt. Wortham’s of yeomanry, 
a small detachment of Ist 
commanded by Capt. Methuen, and a few 
of the disbanded militia, who were armed 
from the County depé: by Lieut. Woolert, 
The rioters soon began to fire upon the 
magisirates and the from barricaded 
houses near the river, when the latter were 
ordered to fire into them. The insurgents 
soon began to fly from every part of the 
a over the Fens, and were pursued in 
direction: two of them only were 
killed (one of them a ring-Jeader) and a 
few wounded; upwards of 100 were ne Bm 
prisoners to Ely.—-Some outrages have 
also been repressed at Norwich by the spi- 
rited exertions of the Magistrates, and the 
steady conduct of the dragoon guards and 
the West Norfolk militia. Two of the 
rioters have been committed to gaol.— 
Symptoms of disturbance have also shewn 
themselves at Cambridge and jn the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester : but the vigilance 
of the Magistrates, and the prompt assist- 
ance afforded by Goveroment, leaves no 
apprehension of any serious consequence 
from these tumultuous assemblages. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

indsor Castle, May 5. His Majesty 
passed last month in good bodily health, 
and in uniform tranquillity ; but his Ma- 

jesty’s disorder is not diminished.” 
Carlton-House, Thursday, May 2.—This 
evening at nine o’clock the solemnity of 
the Marriage of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, daughter of 
his Royal Highness George Augustus Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, Regent of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with his Serene Highness Leopold 
George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Margrave 
of Meissen, Landgrave of Thuringuen, 
Prince of Cobourg of Saalfeld, was per- 
formed in the Great Crimson Room at 
Cariton House by his Grace the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, in the presence of 
her Majesty the Queen, his Royal . High- 
ness the Prince Regent, their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of York, Clarence, and 
Kent, their Royal HighneSses the Prin- 
cesses Augusta, Sophia, F'izabeth, and 
Mary, 
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Mary, her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York, her Highness the Princess Sophia 
of Gloucester, their Serene Highnesses the 
Duke and Mademoiselle D’Orleans, the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Great Officers of 
State, the Ambassadors and Ministers from 
Foreign States ; the Officers of the Housee 
hold of her Majesty the Queen, of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and of 
the younger branches of the Royal Family, 
assisting at the ceremony. At the couclu~ 
sion of the marriage service, the registry 
of the marriage was attested with the usual 
formalities, after which her Majesty the 
Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the Bride and Bridegroom, with 
the rest of the Royal Family, retired to 
the Royal Closet. The Bride and Bride- 
groom soon after left Carlton-House for 
Oatlands, the seat of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. Her Majesty the 
Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and the rest of the Royal Family, 
passed into the Great Council Chamber, 
where the Great Officers, Nobility, Foreign 
Ministers, and other persons of distinc- 
tion present, paid their compliments on 
the occasion. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the marriage, the Park and 
Tower guns were fired, and the evening 
concludedwith other public demonstrations 
of joy throughout the Metropolis. —Gaz, 
Tuesday, April 23. 

Early this morning a fire broke out ina 
bed-room of the coffee-house over the Old 
Stock Exchange, at the corner of Swithin’s- 
alley, close to the North-east corner of 
the Royal Exchange. The fire soon com- 
municated to every part of the building, 
in which, at the bottom, were an auction 
mart and a large wine-company, and 
above stairs the coffee-house and several 
counting-houses, all of which are entirely 
consumed. The fire then consumed the 
house that stood between the Old Stock 
Exchange and Grigsby’s coffee-house. 
The roofs of two houses in Swithin’s-alley 
were also burnt entirely off. By the falling 
of the rubbish, one man belonging to the 
Imperial Fire-office was killed on the spot. 

Thursday, April 25, 

This day, at a Court of Common Coun- 
cil held at Guildhall, a motion was made, 
that, in consideration of the distinguished 
manner in which the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex have exerted themselves to promote 
every object of benevolence throughout 
the United Kingdom, and especially within 
this City, thereby adding to the lustre of 
their high birth as the Sons of our beloved 
Sovereign, and meriting in an eminent 
degree the sincere respect and gratitude of 
the Citizens of London, the freedom of 
this City be presented in a suitable man- 
mer to each of their Royal Highnesses ; 
and the same was unanimously resolved 
in the affirmative. 
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Monday, il 29... 

The Lord ee ee Pe ke. of 
London, waited upon the Prince Regent 
at Carlton House with the Addresses of 
the Common Council upon the subject of 
the persecution of the French Protestants, 
and the conclusion of the recent treaties 
at Paris. In answer to the former his 
Royal Highness said :—*‘ The just sense 
entertained by his Majesty’s subjects of 
the value and importance of religious to- 
leration is uecessari!y calculated to excite 
in their minds strong feelings of uneasi- 
bess and regret at any appearance of the 
want of it in other nations of the world, 
In such feelings, when called for and jus- 
tified by the occasion, I shall ever par- 
ticipate; and, whilst I lament the cir- 
cumstances which led to your Address, I 
derive great satisfaction from the persua- 
sion that they are in no de to be at- 
tributed to an indisposition on the part of 
the Government of France to afford tothe 
freedom of religious worship the benefit 
of its promised protection and support.” 
To the Address respecting the definitive 
treaties of peace, his Royal Highness 
made the following reply :—*‘ I thank you 
for this loyal and dutiful Address. I ac- 
cept with great satisfaction your congra- 
tulations upon the conclusion of peace om 
terms honourable and advantageous to 
this Country and to Europe. It may justly 
be regarded as the adequate result of a 
victory which, under the favour of Divine 
Providence, is chiefly to be ascribed to 
the unparalleled exertions of British va- 
lour, and as the well-earned reward of that 
characteristic fortitude and public spirit 
which was so emiuently displayed by all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects on the 
recurrence of hostilities.” 

Wednesday, May 1. 

The Anniversary Orations were recited 
by the Scholars of St. Paul’s School before 
the Court of the Mercers Company, and 
a large audience ; among whom were the 
Bishops of Chester and Carlisle ; the Rev. 
Dr. Roberts, late High Master; the Rev. 
Dr. Burney, and the Rev. Dr. Hall (the 
Examiners). The Orations in comme- 
moration of the Founder, in Greek, La- 
tin, and English, were recited by Messrs. 
Goode, Lane, and Ollivant.—These were 
sueceeded by the Compositions to which 
Prizes had been awarded: viz. English 
verse, subject Ithaca, by Mr. Lane; and 
Latin verse, subject D. Pauli Iter ad Da- 
mascum, by Messrs. Goode and Ollivant. 
The prizes, which isted of splendid 
editions of Classic Authors, were presented, 
at the conclusion of each recitation, by 
the Rev. Dr. Sleath, the High Master. 
Some jadiciously-varied Selections from 
the Classicks concluded this interesting 
display of early talent: which were given 
with good effect by Messrs, Beckwith and 

Hockin ; 
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Hockin; Morton, Weding, and Ramsbo- 

tham; Bridgeman; Backler; Platt and 

Pratt ; Walsh and Boileau. , 
Saturday, May 4. 

James Burroughs, esq. appeared in’ the 
Court of Chancery, supported by Mr. At- 
torney -General on the one side, and Mr. 
Topping on the other, with several gentle- 
men of the Bar. He then took the oaths as 
a Serjeant at law; after which he presented 
the Lord-Chancellor with gold rings for 
her Majesty: the motto was Legibus emen- 
des. He was afterwards sworn in as one 
of the Justices of the Common-pleas, and 
took his seat on the Bench. 

Friday, May 10. 

This day was celebrated the anniversary 
festival of the Literary Fund, and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent again 
honoured the Society by presiding in the 
Chair, supported by his Grace the Duke 
of Somerset, the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, 
the Rev. and Right Hon. Lord Brandon, 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Sir John Cox 
Hippisley, and many other distinguished 
and zealous Friends of suffering genius. 
This Institution, which is so well calculat- 
ed to excite a lively interest in the breast 
of all who justly appreciate the value and 
importance of literature, was, upon this oc- 
easjon, rendered doubly interesting by the 
engaging and impressive manner in which 
the duties of the Chair were executed by his 
Reyal Highness. The usual loyal and ap- 
propriate toasts being given by his Royal 
Highness himself, a peculiar attention 
and festivity were awakened. The emo- 
tion of deep respect and affection with 
which his Royal Highness gave “ The 
King—God bless him,” and the solemn 
pause of silence, penetrated every heart. 
The toasts “ His Royai Highness the Prince 
Regent, the munificeut Patron of the In- 
stiiution,” and ‘“ The Royal Bride and 
Bridegroom, and may their union prove 
a source of domestic happiness to them- 
selves and a lasting benefit to the empire,” 
were received with heartfclt enthusiasm. 
On proposing ‘Success to the Literary 
Fund,” the Royal Chairman gave an elo- 
quent and luminous statement of the ori- 
gin and purpose of the Institution; !a- 
mented in most feeling terms, the present 
afflicted state of the health of the venerable 
Founder *; and after touching with much 
taste and judgment on the bevefits derived 
tothe community, both in instruction and 
amusement, from those exertious of literary 
genius and talent, which frequently failed 
to procure for the studious Author even 
the common necessaries of life, called 
upon all who possessed the ‘means, to af- 
ford this Society the power of dispensing 
more largely its intended assuasives of 





* David Williams, Esq.—Of the origin 
al tue Literary Fund, see p. 275, 
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distress, in the manner which its assisting 
hand is always extended, not as the dole 
of mere charitable benefaction, but as 
an act of justice, the reward and acknow- 
ledgment of venefits conferred. His Royal 
Highness then requested Mr. Fitz-Gerald 
to favour the company with the recitation 
of an Anniversary Poem, being the twen- 
tieth written by bim for this Institution. 
This Poem, written and recited with all 
the pathos and energy of its benevolent 
author, received the most marked atten- 
tion and cordial acclamation. (See p. 
446.) The intimation of the concluding 
couplets was heard, indeed, with unfeign- 
ed regret. The Duke of Kent immediately 
rose, and stated, that he should consider 
it a dereliction of the duty he owed to his 
present situation, and to the Jnstitution, 
if he did not express the high sense of 
gratitude he, in common with every one 
present, must feel for the gratification 
they had just experienced, and for Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s long-continued and beneficial ex- 
ertions, by which he had for so mavy 
years past proved himself one of the most 
disinterested and most zealous advocates 
of literary merit in distress—but that his 
Royal Highness, as Chairman, and on 
the behalf of the company and the Insti- 
tution, must earnestly request that Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald would not, at present, with- 
draw his Muse from the service of the 
annual festival; but, while his present 
health and powers are cuntinued to him, 
that he would continue to give the same 
benevolent and interesting assistance to 
the cause of suffering genius and worth. 

The health of the Royal Chairman was 
given by his Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
and its reception manifested the high 
sense entertained by the company of the 
important benelits conferred on the In- 
stitution by his Royal Highness’s gracious 
attention. 

The Rev. and Right Hon. Lord Bran- 
don, and the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, made 
also some interesting observatious on the 
beveficial consequences that may result 
to the community from the influence of 
the Institution on religion, morals, and 
science at large. 

The Treasurers reported the state of 
the funds, and the new subscriptions, 
which, we were concerned to find, did 
not bear avy adequate proportion to the 
objects of an Institution that may, by ju- 
dicious and liberal support, considerably 
augment the beneficial effects of the pen 
and the press. Mr. Shield and some pro- 
fessional friends, by some excellent glees, 
and a song written for the occasion by 
Mr. P. L. Courtier,to the musick of a ce- 
lebrated Masqnic German Hymn, contri- 
buted much to the hilarity of an evening 
spent, we hope, with much benefit to the 
Institution, certainly with much gratifi- 
cation to al) present. 


THEA- 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
New Pieces. 
Daury-Lane Taeatre. 
April 29. The Prodigal ; a Melodrame. 
lay2. The Count ‘Of Anjou; or, More 
Marriages than One ; a Musical Romance, 
ia one act. 

May 10. Bertram; or, The Castle of 
St, Aldobrand; a Tragedy, by the Rev. 
R. C. Maturin, of Dublin. 

May2\. Oberon’s Oath ; or, The Paladin 
and the Princess ; a Fairy Tale, in two acts. 





Covent-Garpen THEATRE. 
May 6. The Royal Nuptials ; or, The 
Masque of Hymen; a Musical loterlude. 





GazetTe Promotions, 

Whitehall, April 22, Lord Napier, his 
Majesty’s Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Adm. Sir C. Tyler, Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Bath. 

Whitehall, MayS. His Serene High- 
ness Leopold George Frederick, Prince of 
Cobourg, Consort of ber Royal Highness 
the Priacess Charlotie Augusta, to take 
precedence and rank before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and all other great Officers, and be- 
fore the Dukes (others than and except 
the Dukes of the Blood Royal) and all 
other Peers of the Realm. 

War-ofice, May 4. His Serene High- 
ness Leopold George Frederick, Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg of Saalfeld, &c. to be a 
General in the Army. 

May 11. Sir Graham Moore, Loed of 
the Admiralty, vice Lord Henry Paulet. 





Civit Promotions. 
March 23. Messrs. Bell, Wetherell, 
» Cook, and Trower, King’s Counsel. 

Admiral Pickmore, Governor of New- 
foundland, vice Sir R. Keates. 

Rev. Edmund Goodenough, M.A. and 
Rev. Henry Wrottesley, M. A. Proctors 
of Oxford University. 

Rev. Walter Levett, Rev. Charles 
Lloyd, M. A. Hon. Charles Douglas, and 
Hoa. and Rev. Spencer Rodney, M. A. 
Pro-Proctors. 

Dr. Jobn Radcliff, Judge of the Prero- 
gative and Consistorial Courts, Dublin, 
vice Dr. Duigenan, deceased. 

. Wm. Winkfield, esq. Chief Justice of 
Glamorganshire, vice Hardinge, deceased. 

Hon. John Scott, Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts. 

Rev. James Phillott, to the Mastersbip 
of St. John’s Hospital, Bath. 





EccxesiasTicaL PRererMents. 
Rev. Herbert Oakeley, to a Prevend in 
Litchfield Cathedral. 
Rev. William Stabback, St. Stephen’s 
R. Bxeter. 
Gant. Mas. May, 1816. 
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Rev. Dr, Barton, Bocking Deanery, 
ex. 

Rev. William Weatherhead, M. A. Wol- 
forton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Lowndes, 
Paine R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. Charles Jervis, M. A. Chelten- 
ham V. 

Rev. Samuel Settle, M. A. Winterborne 
Stoke V. Wilts. 

Rev. Benjamin Richings, M.A. Man- 
ceter with Atherstone Chapelry, co. Warw. 

Rev. Samuel Turner, M. A. Tealby V. 
co. Lincola. 

Rev. Charles Prowett, Topcroft R. Nor- 
folk, vice Lockwood, resigned. 

Rev.T. Mills, one of his Majesty’s Chap- 
lains in ordinary. 

Rev. Edward Vincent, M. A. Rowde V. 
Wilts, 

Rev. W. W. Gretion, Withiugton V. 
with the Chapelry of Preston Wynne, 

Rev. R. Kedington, M. A. Bradfield 
Combust R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Wm. Tyson, Perpetual Curacy of 
Rumburgh with Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Michael Southelmbham annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. William Carus Wilson, Tunstall 
V. Westmorland. 


Okeford Fitz- 





BIRTHS. 
April 12. At Landawhe, Lady Kensing- 


_ ton, a dau.—14, At Walthamstow, wife of 


B. Pead, esq. a son.—15. At Penicuik Hall, 
Edinburgh, the lady of Sir G. Clerk, M. P. 
a son.—17. At Erskine-house, Lady Blan- 
tyre, adau.—19. The wife of Rear-adm. 
Patterson, a son.—22. In Grosvenor- 
street, Lady Petre, adau.—24. At Trunk- 
well-bouse, near Reading, the wife of 
Henry Rich, esq. a son.—28. At Tixover- 
house, Rutland, the wife of Captain Crau- 
ford, a son and heir.—30. The wife of 
Geo. Denshire, esq. of Tolethorpe-house, 
Stamford, a son. 

Lately. —\1n Montague-square, Lady 
Fitzroy Somerset, a son.—In New Nor- 
folk-street, Lady Katherine Halkett, 2 
son.—In Cleveland-square, the wife of S. 
R. Lushington, esq. M.P. a dau.—Ilna 
Lower Brook- street, the wife of J. Round, 
esq. M. P. a son.—In Stratford-place, the 
wife of R. Rickards, esq. M, P. adau.— 
At Fulham, the lady of Major-gen. Sir H. 
Torrens, a son.—At Oxenhoath, Kent, the 
lady of Sir William Geary, bart. M. P. a 
son.—At Cottle-house, Somerset, Lady 
Theodosia Hale, a dau.—At Worston, the 
wife of Hon. Mr. Legge, a dau.—At Teign- 
mouth, the wife of Hon. Capt. Pellew, 
R.N. M.P. a daughter.—At Segrove, Isle 
of Wight, Hon. Mrs. Mason, a daughter. 
—In Edinburgh, Lady Elizabeth Hope 
Vere, twin-daughters.—At Glasgow, the 
wife of Hon..A. Hely Hutchinson, a son. 
—The lady of Sir Alexander Don, M. P. 
of Newton Don, co, Roxburgh, a som.-—-At 

_ Drum- 
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Drumcondra-house, Dublin, Lady Char- 
lotte Crofton, a dau.—At Dromoland, the 
lady of Sir E. O’Brien, bart. M. P. adau. 

May2. At Avoch-house, co, Ross, the 
lady of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a dau.— 
13. In Red Lion-passage, Mrs. J. Bowyer 
Nichols, a dau.—20. At Hallow Park, 
Worcestershire, the wife of Samuel Wall, 
esq. a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

Aprill\. Anthony Austin, esq. of Woot- 
ton, co. Gloucester, to Sylla, second dau. of 
D. Ricardo, esq. of Upper Brook-street. 

15. J. Cromie, jun. esq. of Cromore, 
co. Londenderry, to Marianne Cleaver, 
eldest dau. of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

At Guernsey, W. C. Bowden, esq. 
Queen's reg. to Christina, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. W. Anstruther. 

18, Henry Jones, esq. of Stapleton, co. 
Gloucester, to Catherine, second dau. of 
Sir Heary Russell, bart. 

19. Rev. Heury Howard, of Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts, to Julia, second dau. of Sir 
T. Beevor, bt. of Mangreen-hall, Norfolk. 

20. Richard Riley, esq. of the Admi- 
ralty, to Harriet, third dau. of Sir William 
Beechey, of Harley-street. 

21. Lieut.-col. Buchanan, to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of the late Wm. New- 
combe, esq. of Stratton-house, co. Glouc. 

22. Jobn Drummond, esq. jun. son of 
Jobn Drummoed, esq. banker, Charing- 
cross, to Georgiana, fourth dau. of Adm. 
Sir E. Harvey. 

23, Capt. E. Lowther Croftou, R. N. 
C. B. to Mary, eldest dau. of W. Leader, 
esq. M. P. of Putney-hill, : 

25. John James Calley, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Rev. James Wyld, of 
Blumsden-house, Wilts. 

Godfrey Mey nell, esq. of Meynel! Lang- 
ley, Derbyshire, to the only daughter of 
the late David Balfour, esq. of Dalkeith 
and Ediuburgh. 

R. Gillam, M.D. of Bath, to Mary, 
only dau. of the late W. Gould, esq. of 
Bartan-house, Manchester. 

$9. At Aberdeen, John Abercrombie, 
esq. M. D. 2d drag. gds. to Miss W. 
Young, dau. of the late Wm. Young, esq. 
of Shedocksley. 

30. Martin Ware, esq. of New Bridge- 
street, to Anne, youngest dau. of Rev. 
Thomas Tayler, of the King’s Road. 

P. Dickenson, esq. eldest son of T. L. 
Dickenson, esq. of West Retford-hall, 
Notts, te Maria, second dau. of the late 
R. Berks, esq. 

John Scobel!, esq. of Nancealverne- 
house, Cornwall, to Mrs. James of Bath. 

Lately.—J. M.-Mason, esq. son of the 
late Lieut.-col. Mason, to Anne, third dau, 
of Sir Robert Langrishe, bart. 

Rev. P.G. Crofts, to Elizabeth Frede- 
vica, third. dau. of Bwan Law, esq. of 
Horgted-place, Sussex. 





Rev. George Burrard, chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Bingham, R. N. of Grove-house, 
Hants, 

Rev. F. Dyson, Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the late J. Compton, esq. of the Manor- 
house, Hants 

Capt. Scobell. R. N. to Rebecca Anne, 
only child of KR. Collins, esq. of Brock- 
hurst-lodge, Hants. 

Edward U. Mason, esq. 42d reg. to 
Louisa, fourth dau. of John Witcombe, 
esq. of Stoke-cottage, Gosport 

Rev. Joseph Gill, Rector of Staplehurst, 
to MissVarenne, only child of Dr. Varenne, 
Rector of Westley and Vicar of Elm cum 
Emneth, co. Cambridge. 

V. W. Wheeler, esq. of Nash-court, 
Shropshire, to Cecilia Maria, only dau. of 
Sir Wm. Smith, bart. of Eardiston-house, 
co. Worcester. 

Sam. Moody Gethen, esq. of Hereford, 
to Miss Fanoy Hall, neice of Rev. Dr. 
Hunt, of Cockshoot Lydiat-house. 

C. Bewicke Bewicke, esq nephew of the 
late Calverley Bewicke, esq. M. P. to 
Elizabeth Philadelphia, dau. of T. Wilkin- 
son, esq. of Witton Castle. 

Lieut. J. Sherbrooke Gell, R. N. of 
Wirksworth, to Miss Isabella Parker of 
Hornby-hall. : 

May 1. G. Sinclair, esq. eldest son of 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, bart. to Catherine 
Camilla, second daa. of Sir W.Manners, bt. 

2. Capt. Ross, R. N. to the eldest dau. 
of Sir Samuel Whitcombe. 

3. Wm, James, esq. youngest son of 
the late R. H. James, esq. of Bruton-street, 
to Maria, dau. of the late John Heathcote, 
esq. of Mount Pleasavt, Tottenham. 

4. By special license, Visc. Bury, el- 
dest son of the Earl of Alvemarle, to Miss 
Frances Steer, of Chichester. 

Hon. and Rev. G. Neville, Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and young- 
est son of Lord Braybrooke, to the Right 
Hon. Charlotte Legge, second surviving 
dau. of the late Earl of Dartmouth. 

10, At Brussels, the Hon. Capt. B.T. 
Capel, K. C. B. youngest brother of the 
Earl of Essex, to Harriet Catherine, only 
daughter of F. G. Smyth, esq. of Upper 
Brook-street. 

11. Abraham Gray Harford Battersby, 
esq. second son of the late John Scandrett 
Harford, esq. of Blaise-castle, to Eligabeth 
Grey, youngest dau. of the late Major-gen. 
Dundas of Fingask. 

13. Sir James Montgomery, bart, M.P. 
of Stanhope, to Helen, second dau. of T. 
Graham, esq. of Kinross. 

18. Mr. John Bentley, of Paternoster- 
row, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
Breen, of Brighton. 

22. Rebert Brooke, esq. to Miss Letitia 
Harding, both of Margate. : 

OBITU- 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


Joun Courtenay, Esq. 

P. 375, a. The late JohnCourlenag, esq. 
was a native of Ireland, descended from 
a branch of the noble family of that name, 
and nephew by his mother to the late Earl 
of Bute. He was originally patronized 
by Marquis Townshend, when Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; and at the General 
Elections in 1780, 1784, and 1790, he 
was chosen Member for Tamworth; in 
1796, 1802, 1806, and 1812, for Appleby, 
but afterwards vacated his seat. Mr. 
Courtenay, during his whole political life, 
continued steadfastly aitached to the old 
Opposition ; and on the triumph of that 
party, in 1783, he was appointed Sur- 
veyor of the Ordnance, and Secretary to 
the Master-general ; and again in 1306, 
to the office of Commissiouer of the Trea- 
sury. His speeches as 1 Member of the 
Legislature were distinguished by wit and 
satire, the brilliancy aud poignancy of 
which were ackuowledged even by those 
who differed from him in political opinion. 
He was the avthor of ‘* A Poetical Re- 
view of the Literary and Moral Character 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1786,” 4to. * Phi- 
losophical Reflections on the late Revo- 
lution in France, &c. in a Letter to Dr. 
Priestley, 1790,” 8vo. “ A Poetical and 
Philosophical Essay on the French Re- 
volution, addressed to Mr. Burke, 1793,” 
Svo. ‘The present State of Manners, 
Arts, and Politics of France and Italy, io 
a Series of Poetical Epistles from Paris, 
Rome, and Naples, in 1792 and 1795; 
1794,” 8vo. 





Rev. East Apruorr, D. D. 

This eminent and respectable Divine 
was the son of a merchant at Boston in 
New England. Having been sent to this 
country to complete his studies, he was 
entered as a student of Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; took the degree of B.A. in 
1755; and proceeded M. A. in 1758. He 
obtained the Chancellor’s Prize Medal for 
eminence in classical learning in 1755; 
and the Members’ Latin Dissertation 
Prizes, as Middle Bachelor in 1756, and as 
Senior Bachelor in 1757. He was also 
elected a Fellow of his College; so that his 
Academical honours were complete before 
he undertook the office of a Missionary to 
America; where, at Cambridge, he found- 
ed and built a church ; and married Eliza- 
beth the daughter of Eliakim Hutchinson, 
esq. Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
in the Province of Massachuset’s Bay. 
Dr. Burnaby (the late truly venerable 
Archdeacon of Leicester), in his Travels, 
speaks of Mr. Apthorp as a very amiable 
young man, of shining parts, great leara- 
ing, pure and engaging manners. He, 


however, met with so much opposition 





from the Congregationists in Amefica as 
obliged him to quit his Church there. 
Whilst resident in New England, be pub- 
lished: 1. ‘* The Constitution of a Chris- 
tiae Church illustrated, in a Sermon at he 
Opening »f Christ Charch, in Cambridge 
[New England], on Thursday, October 9, 
1761.” Boston, 1761, 4to. 2. ‘ The Felicity 
of the Times ; a Sermon preached at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, on Thorsday, August 
11,1763, being a Day of Thanksgiving 
for the General Peace, by East gam 
M. A. Missionary at Cambridge; inserib- 
ed to his Excellency William Shirley, 
esy. Governor of the Bahama Islands, and 
Lieut.-general of his Majesty's Army,” 
Boston, 1763. 3. * The Character and 
Example of a Chris'ian Woman ; a Dis- 
course at Christ Church, Cambridge ; on 
the Death of Mrs. Anne Wheelwright ; 
1764.” 4to, in two paris. In this Dis- 
course the Preacher very pathetically la- 
ments the loss of “ a most respectable 
Parent ; an honest and well-natured Bro- 
ther; an amiable sister-in-law; and, how, 
of one endeared to us in all the relations 
of a daughter, wife, and sister.” 4. 
“OF Sacred Poetry and Musick; a Dis- 
course at Christ Church +, Cambridge, at 
the Opening of the Organ on Teesday, 21 
August, 1764,” 4to ; instribed, * To the 
Hon. John Temple, esq. His’ Majesty’s 
Lieutenant-governor of the Province 6f 
New Hampshire.” He was the Author ako 
of several Tracts against the Bost~.ian In- 
dependent Sectaries ; and on his return to 
England, under the immediate sanction of 
Abp. Secker, he engaged in a controversy 
with Dr. Mayhew, an American’ Clergy- 
mau, upor the subject of sending Bishops 
tothat country. He published, “in 1764, 
without his name, “An Answer to Dr. 
Mayhew’s Observations ou the Character 
and Conduct of the Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts;” and in 
1765, “A Review of Dr. Maybew’s Re- 
marks on the Answer to the Obs@rvations 
on the Character and Conduct of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” In 1765 he was collated 
by Archbishop Secker to the vicarage of 
Croydon ; where he engaged for his ca- 
rate the Rev. John Smith (who held a 
rectory in the neighbourhood, | but for 
his health resided in Croydon. )}—The pre- 
ferment of Croydon was’ ‘particularly 
acceptable to Mr. Apthorp, af tie s6on 
found in that neighbourhood a ‘most'va- 
+ This Church was occupied by the 
Provincial Army in 1775, and the fine or- 
gan destroyec. In the September of that 
year most of the New England churches 
were deserted by their Ministers, and 
their Congregations dispersed, © ~~ 
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luable and pleasing society; to the 
agreeableness of which he was himself 
a principal contributor. His sister, the 
first wife of. Mr. Alderman Trecothick, 
was resident in the neighbouring village of 
Addington; and in June 1770, Mr. Tre- 
cothick having been elected to the high 
office of Lord Mayor of London for the 
remainder of the year, on the death of Mr. 
Beckford, Mr. Apthorp accepted the of- 
fice of Civic Chaplain; and had an op- 
portunity of delineating the public cha- 
racter of his brother-in-law, in a Sermon 
preached ‘at Guildhall chapel, Sept. 29, 
1770, on the Election of a Lord Mayor.— 
In this year he projected a great and com- 
prehensive scheme of publication; pre- 
paratory to which he issued “* Conspec- 
tus nove editionis Historicorum veterum 
Latinorum qui extant omnium, ita dis- 
ponendx, ut, pro ordine temporum, et 
rerum serie, integram corpus componat 
Historie Sacre et Orientalis, Febulose 
et Heroice, Grecm et Romana, ab orbe 
condito, ad excidium Imperii Occiden- 
talis et initia Regui Italici, Cum singu- 
lorum Scriptorum Historia literaria, et 
Annotationibus Philologicis Anglicé _con- 
scriptis; adjectis Nummis, Tabulisque 
Chronologicis et Geographicis,” 4to.—This 
comprehensive plan, however, did not meet 
with sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to pursue it.—From that time he con- 
tinued diligently to perform the duties of a 
Parish Priest, very much to the satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants of Croydon, by 
whom be was very justly revered, and who 
demonstrated that regard for him, after 
he had lost his sight, by a noble present 
of nearly 2000/.—le 1777 he published A 
Fast Sermon on the unhappy Differences 
between this Country and her American 
Colenies; dedicated by the Author to 
his Parishioners of Croydon, for whose 
Use it was written (but, itis believed, not 
preached.) Early in 1778 he bad publish- 
ed “ Letters on the Prevalence of Chris- 
tiavity, before its Civil Establishment ; 
with Observations on a late History of the 
Decline of the Roman Empire. This Book 
is dedicated to Archdeacon Backhouse, to 
whom it is said these Four Letters were 
originally written at the Archdeacon’s de- 
sire. *“ Let. 1. A View of the Controversy 
concerning the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Origin of Deism, Let. II. On the 
Study of History; in the Remarks, a me- 
thodized Catalogue of Historians. Let. 
IIL. Characteristics of the past and pre- 
sent Times. Let. 1V. Establishment of 
Paganism. This volume of Letters was 
warmly and deservedly commended *, A 
copy of it is in the bands of the Doctor’s 
son, enriched with several Remarks, from 





* See Monthly Review, vo!. LVIII. p. 
414,421. Critical Review, 1778, p. 200, 
and Gent. Mag. Sept. 1778, p. 432. 


the Works of Mr. Gray, one of the most 
learned men in Europe, as well as a sub- 
lime Poet. He had read most of the 
original Historians. Mr. Gibbon, in the 
Vindication of his History, 1779, p. 92, 
says, ‘* When Mr. Apthorp’s Letters ap- 
peared, I was surprized to find that I had 
scarcely any interest or concern in their 
contents. They are filled with general 
observatious on the study of History, 
with a large and useful Catalogue of His- 
torians, and with a variety of reflections 
moral and religious, all preparatory to 
the direct and formal consideration of my 
Two last Chapters; which Mr. Apthorp 
seems to reserve for the subject of a Se- 
cond Volume. I sincerely respect the 
learning, the piety, and the candour of 
this gentleman; and must consider it as 
a mark of his esteem, that he has thought 
proper to begin his approaches at so great 
a distance from the fortifications which he 
designed to attack.” Soon after this publi- 
cation, Abp. Cornwallis conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. and collated him to the 
rectory of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the City 
of London, with the rectories of St. Pan- 
cras Soper-lane and Allhallows Honey- 
lane annexed; and appointed him to 
preach the Boyle Lecture. in the same 
year he published “The Excellency of 
the Litany of the Church of England; a 
Sermon at the Church of St. Mary le Bow, 
on St. Mark’s day, 1778, pursuant to the 
Will of Mr. John Hutchins, Citizen of 
London. To which is annexed, an Ac- 
count of a Catechetical Lecture reviv- 
ed in that Church.” He preached before 
the Lord Mayor and Governors of the City 
Hospitals in Easter Week 1780; in the 
same year, at St. Paul’s, the Annual 
Commemoration Sermon on the Fire of 
London.—In 1781 he published “ A Ser- 
mon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at 
the Consecration of Dr. Samuel Hallifax, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, Oct. 28, 1781.” 
—On the 28th of January 1782, he had 
the misfortune to lose his wife ; after hav- 
ing had eight children; one of whom died 
an infant. The survivors were, the Rev. 
Frederick Apthorp, M. A. now prebendary 
of Lincoln, rector of Gumley in Leices- 
tershire; and six daughters. —In 1786 
Dr.Apthorp published “ Discourses on the 
Prophecies, read at the Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, at the Lecture founded by the 
Right Reverend William Warburton, late 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester,” 2 vols, 8vo. 
— March 6, 1787, he married, secondly, 
Anne, the daughter of John Crich, esq. of 
Thurlow in Suffolk, and sister of the Rev. 
Mr. Crich, rector of Thurlow and of Mil- 
denball, Suffolk; by whom he has one 
daughter, Sarah. In 1790 he was collated 
to a prebend in the Cathedral of St. Paul; 
was encouraged with hopes of still higher 
preferment, and had the offer of the 
bishoprick of Kildare ; but was ‘advised, 
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on account of his health, to renounce it.— 
In 1793, on the death of Bp. Wilson, he 
obtained from Bp. Porteus, on the recom- 
mendation of Abp. Moore, the valuable 
prebend of Finsbury; for which he re- 
linquished all his other preferments. He 
wished to have retained Croydon, but the 
Archbishop would not consent. After this, 
he retired wholly to Cambridge; where he 
continued to reside, in tolerable health ; 
and, having been couched by Mr. Ware, 
had in a small degree recovered his sight. 
—The reserved rent of the prebénd of 
Finsbury in 1553 was only 29/. 13s. 4d. 
In 1745, when Dr. Wilson obtained that 
prebend, the rental was 805/. By the im- 
rovements, Bp. Wilson received in his 
ife-time more than 50,000/.; and charg- 
ed this estate, in bis will, with legacies 
to the amount of 50,000/. more; which 
proved ample, and left a large residue.— 
The net division of the prebend at Christ- 
mas 1797, after all deductions, was, to the 
Corporation of London 3646/. ; tothe heirs 
of Bp. Wilson, 24511.; to Dr. Apthorp 
12152. The late Dr. Calder, spesking of 
Dr. Apthorp, says, “ The instructive con- 
versation of this very learned and worthy 
man, was a great enjoyment to me during 
the years that I lived in his parish; bat 
soon after my very pleasing acquaintance 
with the Doctor (which commenced in 
1789) his sight began to fail him; and, 
not long before he left Croydon, it became 
so imperfect that he seldom went out with- 
out Mrs. Apthorp. He told me, with re- 
gret, ‘ there was an end of all his studies.’ 
With wonderfal facility he preached ez- 
tempore, when he could no longer read his 
Sermons ; and more to the satisfaction of 
a numerous audience; the rather as, by 
not stooping, as he was wont to do, he was 
better heard.” Dr. Apthorp had at one 
time an intention of printing a Volume of 
Sermons preached on public Occasions in 
England and America, the materials of 
which are still in the hands of his son, 
Three of bis daughters are married ; one to 
the Rev. Dr.Cory, Master of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge; another to the Rev. Dr. 
Butler, Master of Shrewsbury school ; and 
the youngest to the Rev. Mr. Paley.—Dr. 
Apthorp bore an illness of six years with 
entire resignation to the will of Providence. 
His remains were attended to Jesus Col- 
lege Chapel, in whieh he was buried, by the 
Dean of Norwich, the Masters of Emanuel 
and St..John’s, and other Members of the 
University. in his will he bas directed the 
following inscription to be placed upon 

the stone that covers his remains: 

** East Apthorp, S. T. P. 
hujus Collegii nuper Alumous & Socius, 
Edis Cathedralis S’ti Pauli Prebendarius, 

decessit in fide, die xv1 Aprilis, 

MpDCCCXVI. @talis LXXxIv. 

éxpectans misericordiam 

Domini nostri Jesu Christi 

in vitam eternam.” 





Thomas Johnes, Esg.—Mr, Justice Hardinge. 
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Tuomas Jounzs, Esq. M., P. 

April 23. At Langstone Cliff Cottage, 
near Dawlish, aged 67, Thomas Jobnes, 
esq. of Hafod, co. Cardigan, M. P, and 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotuloram 
for that county. He was educated at 
Eton, where he imbibed the taste for lite- 
rature and the fine arts by which he was 
distinguished. He first sat in Parliament 
for the county of Radnor ; and was after- 
wards returned five times for the county 
of Cardigan. In 1783-4 he supported Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill, and repeatedly acted 
with him in public affairs. Mr. Johnes was 
auditor for life of the land revenue aris- 
ing out of Wales ; and was formerly Co- 
lonel of the Cardigan Militia. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1800. The elegant 
house which he erected at Hafod in the 
Moorish and Gothic styles of architecture, 
and_the beautiful pleasure-grounds and 
plantations with which it is environed, 
have long attracted the admiration of all 
who travel in that part of the country. 
Mr. Johnes translated and published, in 
1801, “ The Life of Froissart, by St. Pa- 
laye,” 8vo. He afterwards established a 
private printing-press in his house at 
Hafod, where he executed an admirable 
edition of Froissart’s Chronicles, translat- 
ed by himself. This was followed by an 
equaily accurate and well-illustrated edi- 
tion of Froissart’s Coutinuater, Monstre- 
let, to which he prefixed a Biographical! 
Preface.—Mr. Johnes was twice married ; 
first, to Miss Bird, of Monmouth ; and 
secondly, to his first cousin, Miss Johnes, 
of Dowla Colty, co. Carmarthen. © He bas 
left no issue. His beautiful mansion at 
Hafod, which, with his valuable library, 
was destroyed by fire, he had rebuilt, and 
had collected anew a most valuable library. 

Georce Harpineg, Esq. 

April 26, At Presteigne, on his retarn 
from the Circuit, in his 72d year, George 
Hardinge, esq. M.A. F.R.S. and F. S. A. 
Attorney General to the Queen, and His 
Majesty’s Justice for the counties of Gla- 
morgan, Breeknock, and Radnor. This 
eminent Judge was the third (and eldest 
surviving) son of Nicholas Hardinge, esq. 
of Canbury, near Kingston, Surrey, by 
Jane second daughter of Sir John Pratt, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
sister to Charles the first Earl Camden. 
His father, who had been educated at 
Eton and at King’s College, was a first- 
rate scholar, and particularly happy in 
his Latin poetry. He was a Barrister-at- 
law, Recorder of Kingston, some time 
Joint Secretary to the Treasury, and for 
several years Principal Clerk of the 
House of Commons. George, whose 
brilliant wit and extensive learning have 
always been acknowledged and admired, 
was also bred at Eton; and afterwards at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ob- 
tained the degree of M. A, in 1769 per &- 
teras 
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teraz regias. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1769; and F.S. A. in 1788. He was 
also a Barrister of the luaner Temple ; in 
1782 Solicitor General to the Queen, and 
afterwards her Attorney-General, In 1787 
he was appointed Justice of the counties 
of Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Kadnor ; 
and such were his talents, and so power- 
ful his interes:, that the highest dignity in 
his profession seemed to await his grasp. 
Many of his Speeches at the Bar of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons were abso- 
lutely patterns of elegance and ingenuity ; 
that in particular ea Mr. Fox's India Bill, 
Dec. 16, 1785, (ithe publication of which 
was interpreted. as a personal avowal of 
the sentiments it contained); and one in 
vindication of Sir Thomas Rumbold. A 
Speech also at Warwick, in April 1792, as 
Counsel for the Hundred, on a Trial for 
Damages, claimed by Dr. Priestley and 
others, after the disgraceful Riots at Bir- 
mingham, was a master-piece of legal 
ingenuity. His various Charges alse, for 
many years, at the different Assizes in 
Wales, breathe the truest sentiments of 
humanity and legal discrimivation. 

To the “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century” he was a copious 
and most valuable contributor. “ Think,” 
he says to the Editor, ‘‘ what a fine old 
Grecian [ must be, who intimately knew, 
for years and for ages, the first Lord Cam- 
den, Dr. Akenside, Mr. Hall (Markland’s 
friend), Baron Adams, Wray, Lort, Bar- 
rington, Lord Dacre, Mr. Dyson, Horace 
Walpole of Strawberry-hill, Mr. Cam- 
bridge, and Athenian Stuart, &c.”—Many 
of those eminent persons are in the most 
lively manner pourtrayed by bim in the 
Eighth Volume of that Work ; and several 
others are already printed in the unpub- 
lished “ Itlustrations of Literature,” in- 
tended as a companion and continuation 
of the former volumes. 

In 1780, Mr. Hardinge printed for the 
use of his friends an Edition of his father’s 
Latin Poems. Of this volume he had pre- 
pared a new Edition, which was this 
summer to have been put to the press. 
“ Nothing,” he says, in the Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. VIII. p. 542, “ will conter mere 
honour upon me, or make me happier, 
than the publication of these Latin verses 
at your own cost and risk, if | am correct 
in so understanding your proposal. The 
books are so few, that I cannot be sure of 
laying my hands upon more copies than 
this one which I possess, and have cor- 
rected ; so that I should be afraid of part- 
ing with it, unless upon the faith of your 
publication.—I beg leave to add the de- 
light it would give me to sbperadd some 
of the best English Poems which I trace 
to my father’s pen. They are very few ; 
and, of their kind (which is like Addison’s 
humour put into elegant Verse), incom- 
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parable; but not so gifted and superior 
to all competition as the Latin. —There is 
a very excellent Portrait of my father, ia 
Kent, painted when he was Clerk of the 
House of Commons; but there is no Print 
from it at present.” 

The separate publications of Mr, Har- 
dinge were: 

** Letters to Edmund Burke, in which 
are contaimed Inquiries into the constitu- 
tional Existence of an Impeachment 
against Mr. Hastings, 1791,” third edition, 
8vo. ‘* The Essence of Malone; or the 
Beauties of that fascinating Writer, ab- 
stracted from his immortal work, entitled 
Some Account of the Life and Writings of 
Jobn Dryden, 1800,” Svo. “ The Filial 
Tribute, 1807,” in honeur of his aged Mo- 
ther, to present as keepsakes to his friends ; 
“The Rassian Chiefs, an Ode, 1813,” 
4to; reprinted in 1814; Twosingle ** Ser- 
mons by a Layman;” and a serious * Es- 
say on the Character of Jonathan.” 

Mr. Justice Hardinge married Lucy, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Long, 
esq.; who survives him, without issue. 
His remains were deposited iu the family 
vault at Kingston -upon-Thames. Two 
younger brothers survive him; Henry, of 
Peter-house, Cambridge, LL.B.1779, late 
vicar of the new vicarage of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, now rector of Stanhope, in 
the county of Durtam ; father of George 
N. Hardinge, esq. the gallant Naval Hero 
whose loss is recorded in Gent, Mag. vol. 
LXXVIII. pp. 748, 768, whom the Judge 
had adopted as his son; and to whose me- 
mory the British Legislature have voted 
a public monument. The other brother 
is Sir Richard Hardinge, of Belleisle, Fer- 
managhshire, in Ireland, some time in the 
East India service, and created a baronet 
Aug. 4, 1801, 





Sir Hersert Crort, Bart. 

April 27, At Paris, where he had re- 
sided for the last 15 years, the Rev. Sir 
Herbert Croft, bart. a gentleman of very 
considerable literary attainments, The first 
Baronet of the family was Sir Herbert 
Croft, so created in 1720; succeeded in 
1751 by his son Sir Archer; in 1753, by 
his grandson Sir Archer, who dying in 
1793, his brother Sir John, became the 
fourth Baronet; and he dying without 
issue in 1797, the title devolved to the 
Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, son of Mr. Her- 
bert Croft (who was Receiver to the Char- 
ter-house, and died July 7, 1786, st. 67.) 
second son of the first Sir Archer. 

Sir Herbert was born Nov. 1, P51." He* 
was at first intended for the profession of 
the Law; but, after having been called to 
the Bar, he pursued his academical eda- 
cation at University College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B.C.L, April 6, 
1785, at which time he was a a 
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the Middle Temple. Having entered into 
holy orders, he was patronized by Bp. 
Lowth, who in 1787 presented him to the 
Vicarage of Prittlewell in Essex. 

His earliest publication was, “‘ A Bro- 
ther’s Advice to his Sisters ; second edition, 
1775,” 12mo; a third in 1776. 

fn 1780 he had the honour of enrolling 
his name with that of the truly-great bio- 
grapher Dr. Johuson, who adopted Mr. 
Croft’s ** Life of Young” in his “ Lives 
of the English Poets.” At that time he 
was of Lincoln’s Inn. ‘ The following 
Life,” the Doctor says, “‘ was written, at 
my request, by a gentleman who had bet- 
ter information than I could easily have 
obtained ; and the publick will perhaps 
wish that | had solicited and obtained 
more such favours from him.” (Sir Her- 
bert’s mother was named Young: whe- 
ther related to the Author of the Night 
Thoughts we know not.) That Life was 
compiled in consequence of Dr. Johnsen’s 
“* fears lest, for want of proper informa- 
tion,” he “‘ might say any thing of the fa- 
ther which should hurt the son.” With 
this laudable intention, De mortuis nil 
nisi verum, de vivis nil nisi bonum, besides 
the memoirs, and many pertinent obser- 
vations, several pages are employed in 
ptoving that Mr. Frederick Young could 

not be (as asserted in the “ Biographia”’) 
his father’s Lorenzo.—The following P.S. 
is dated from Oxford: * This account of 
Young was seea by you in manuscript, 
you know, Sir; and though I could not 
prevail on you to make any alterations, 
you insisted en striking oot one passage, 
only because it said, that, if I did not wish 
you to live long for your sake, | did for 
the sake of myself aud of the world. But 
this Postscript you will not see before it 
is printed; and I will say here, in spite 
of you, how I feel myself honoured and 
bettered by your friendship—and that, 
if I do credit to the Church, for which I 
am now going to give in exchange the 
Bar, though vot at so late a period of 
life as Young took orders, it will be ow- 
ivg, in no small measure, to my having 
had the happiness of caliing the Author of 
the Rambler my Friend. H.C.” 

In 1780 he published ‘ Love and Mad- 
ness: a story too true. In a series of 
Letters between parties, whose names 
would perhaps be mentioned, were they 
less known or less lamented,” 8vo; which 
passed through seven editions. These 
Letters are given as the correspondence 
of Mr. Hackman and Miss Ray (two un- 
fortunate persons, whose sad story was 
then well known.) They are enlivened 
with a variety of anecdotes, chiefly of a li- 
terary kind. Among other miscellaneous 
matters, the story of that extraordinary 
genius, Thomas Chatterton, is introduced 
at great length, with critical observations 
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on his writings ; an account of his publica- 
tion ef Poems said to have beea written by 
ene Rowley, a Monk, about three hundred 
years ago; of his other schemes of au- 
thorship ; and finally, of his unhappy exit, 
in the eighteenth year of his age.—This, 
if we mistake not, is the most valuable 
part of the book. Mr. Hackman figures 
as the Historian of Chatterton.—If this be 
all * borrowed personage,” as Mr. Walpole 
expresses it, itis so ingenious a fiction, 
that the Author will be praised, perhaps, 
for his abilities, even by those who may 
find themselves iaclined to impeach his 
honesty.” 

** Fanaticism and Treason, ora dispas- 
sionate History of the Rebellious lasur- 
rection in June 1780,” 1780, 8vo. 

** The Literary Fly, 1780.” 

In 1780 also he published “ The Ab- 
bey of Kilkhampton,” an ingenious anti- 
eipation of Mouxmental Records for per- 
sons of eminence then living; to which 
in 1781 he added a second part; and con- 
tinued to augment it, through eight suc- 
cessive editions, till 1788. 

He meditated a new-digested and much 
improved edition of the whole Statute Law 
of the realm ; of which he communicated 
his ideas to the publick, in ‘* Some Ac- 
count of an intended publication of the 
Statutes on a new Pian, 1782,” Svo; re- 
published in 1784. 

in 1784 he printed fifty copies only of 
a thin 8yo volame of Discourses, ander 
the title of “* Sunday Evenings,” 

In 1788, he superintended, at the Ox. 
for press, the printing of the Will of King 
Alfred, with the Notes of the Rev. Owen 
Manning. 

In May 1792, he issued ‘ Proposals 
for publishing, by subscription, a new 
dition of Johason’s pres corrected, 
without the smallest 
ably improved ; and enlarged “with mnece 
than 20,000 words, illustrated by examples 
from the books quoted by Dr. Jobuson, 
and from others of the best authority in 
our own and former times.” But in June 
1793, by a Letter in our vol. LXILI. p. 
491, he gave sufficient reasons for not 
proceeding more rapidly in so laborious 
and expensive an undertaking. See seve- 
ral Letters on his Progress in it, Gent, 
Mag. LVII. p. 651; LVIIL 7, 29, 91, 
92, 192, 221, 256, 516, 947, 1152; LEX. 
647; LX. 991. LXII. 710. 

In 1796 he visited several parts of the 
Continent, which produced “ A Letter from 
Germany, to the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land, on the English and German Lan- 
guages. With a Table of the different 
Northern Languages, and of different 
periods of the German; and with an 
Iudex. By Herbert Croft, LL.B. 1796,” 
in 4to. ‘* After editing,” he says, “ some 
years ago, King Alfred’s Will, in the . 
Anglo- 
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Anglo-Saxon language, I determined on 
what I had, through so many years, 
wished fer an opportunity of doing: I 
resolved, with Skinner, Junius, Hickes, 
and Johnson in my bands, to make a pa- 
tient pilgrimage to this our parent coun- 
try; and to ascend the ancient stream of 
the Elbe, for the purpose of visiting the 
fountain-head of the English tongue.” He 
had not then totally abandoned his pro- 
ject of an English Dictionary. 

In 1798 Sir Herbert Croft had the ho- 
nour of receiving as a present, from the 
King of Sweden, a superb gold medal, 
which is engraved, accempanied by that 
Monarch’s gracious message to the Rev. 
Baronet, in our vol. LXX!. p 497. 

His subsequent publications were, 
“ Hints for History, respecting the At- 
tempt on the King’s Life, 15th May 1800; 
published in the hopes of increasing the 
Fund for the Erection of the Naval Pillar, 
(vol. LEX. p. 768.) 1200,” 8vo. 

** A Sermon preached at Prittlewell in 
Essex, on the 20th of September 1801, 
upon the Prayer of Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God, for the late abundant crop, 
and favourable Harvest, first directed to 
be used Sept. 13, 1801.” (LXXI. p. 1188.) 

“ A Sermon upon the Peace, preached 
at Prittlewell, Oct. 18, 1801,” Svo. (Ibid.) 

Seme neatly pointed Verses by Sir Her- 
bert, addressed to the daughter of his 
present Biographer, are printed in our 
vol. LXXI. p. 1126. 

Soon after the last of these publications 
he again visited the Continent; and was 
one of the English subjects detained in 
France by the tyranny of Buonaparte. 

On the first return of the Royal Family 
to Paris, Sir Herbert Croft published, from 
the press of M. Didot, (see vol. LXXXV. 
PartI. p.41.) “ Consolatory Verses, ad- 
dressed to Her Roya! Highness Madame, 
Duchess of Angouléme ; and dedicated to 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of 
England, Paris, 1814,” 4to. 

* Réflexions soumises 4 Ja Sagesse des 
Membres du Congrés de Vienne, et a tous 
ceux pour le Bonheur desquels ils sont 
rassemblés ; & Paris, 1814,” 8vo. 

Sir Herbert Croft married, first, Sophia 
Cleeve, daughter and co-heiress of R. 
Cleeve, esq. by whom he bad three daugh- 
ters, Sophia, Mary-Anne, and Elizabeth. 
This lady’ dying Feb. 8, 1792, he mar- 
ried secondly, Sept. 25, 1795, Elizabeth 

of David Lewis, esq. and sister 
to the lady of Wilbraham Tollemache, 
e2q. (who in 1799 succeeded his brother 
as’ Earl of Dysart) and also of Henry 
Greswold Lewis, of Malvern in Worces- 
tershire, by whom he had no issue. 





Rev. Cuarres Dunster, M. A, 
April .... Rev. Charles Dunstet, M. A. 
' yeetor of Petworth; aud rural dean of 
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Western Sussex. He was the son of the 
Rev. Charles Danster,* the translator of 
Horace, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he proceeded B, A. 
1771; M.A. 1775. He was instituted 
rector of Oddingley, and of Naunten- 
Beauchamp, both in Woreestershire, 1776 ; 
and to Petworth rectory, 1783. In 1785 
this respectable gentleman distinguished 
himself as an elegant scholar and an ia- 
genious poet, by a translation of “ The 
Frogs, a comedy, from the Greek of Aris- 
tophanes,” 4to. In 1791 he publishedan 
edition of Thilips’s ‘* Cyder,” with some 
valuable notes, 8vo; in 1795 an excel- 
lent edition of “* Paradise Regained,” 
with notes, 4to.; and in 1800, ** Consi- 
derations on Milton’s early Reading, and 
the Prima Stamina of his ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
together with Extracts from a Poet of the 
Sixteenth Century. Ina Letter to Wil- 
liam Falconer, M. D.” 8vo. In his edito- 
rial capacity Mr. Dunster united a due 
portion of critical accuracy, extensive 
learning, elegance of taste, a liberal cast 
of mind, and a disposition favourable to 
the cause of Religion and Virtue. In the 
more immediate line of bis profession, he 
published “ A Letter to the Right Reve- 
rend the Bishop of London, humbly sug- 
gesting a further Consideration of a Pas- 
sage in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 1801,” 
8vo. ‘* Discursory Considerations on St. 
Luke’s Preface and other Circumstances 
of his Gospel; in Three Leiters to a 
Friend from a Country Clergyman, 1905,” 
8vo. ‘* Discursory Observations on the 
supposed Evidence of the early Fathers, 
that St. Matthew’s Gospel was the first 
written ; by a Country Clergyman, 1806,” 
8vo, ‘* A Letter to Granville Sharp, esq. 
respecting his Remarks on the Two last 
Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, from a 
Country Clergyman, 1807,” 12mo, “A 
Letter to a Noble Duke, on the incontro- 
vertible Truth of Christianity. The se- 
cond edition, corrected; to which is now 
added, a Postscript, 1808,” 8vo. “ Dis- 
cursory Considerations on the Hypothesis 
of Dr. Mackwight and others, that St. 
Luke’s Gospel was the first written, 1808,” 
8vo. ‘* Points at Issue, between the Edi- 
tor of Dr. Tewnson’s Works and the Author 
of Discursory Considerations on the Hy- 
pothesis that St. Luke’s Gospel was the 
first written; discursorily canvassed, in 
Two Letters to the Rev. Ralph Churton, 
Archdeacon of St. David’s, from a Couns 
try Clergyman, 1811,” 8vo. ‘* Consider- 
ations on the Holy Sacrament, 1871,” 
12mo. ‘“* A Synopsis of the Three First 


Gospels; including the Four last Cha 
ters of St. John’s Gospel, 1812,” ~8vo. 
“ Psalms and Hymns, selected and adapt- 
ed, for the Use of a Parochial Charthy 
by a Country Clergyman, 1812,” 12mo. 
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Mrs. Catia Pomeroy. 

May 2. In her 89th year, Mrs. Celia 
Pomeroy, many years the much-respecied 
Governess of a Boarding-school for young 
ladies at Twickenham, and afterwards for 
a short time at Richmond, This vener- 
able lady (for such iu the truest sense of 
the word she may be called) was daugh- 
ter of General Pomeroy, a distinguished 
Commander in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and she nad the rare felicity of securing 
the affections of her pupils, by instilling 
into their minds the purest principles of 
Religion as the ground-work of their edu- 
cation. Elegant in her manners, strict 
in her discipline, yet playful as a lamb 
at proper intervals, she was all but adored 
by her pupils, aad.esteemed by their pa- 
rents. In a few instances she had the 
rare satisfaction of educating the grand- 
daughters of some of her early scholars : 
yet, melancholy to say, her latter days 
were the reverse of those of affluence. Such 
is the fluctuation of caprice, and modern 
accomplishments are so different from 
those which she had heen accustomed to 
inculcate, that her school, which never 
was very numerous, and the terms of it 
extremely reasonable, became no longer 
an object worth attention ; and, the iufirmi- 
ties of age rapidly increasing, she wholly 
relinquished a profession in which she had 
for more than half a century been usefully 
and honourably employed. During the last 
four years of her life she received every 
consolation that affection and gratitude 
could bestow, from the hands of a worthy 
lady, who had for several years been an 
associate in conducting the school. It was 
her felicity to retain the friendship of 
all who ever knew her. From one ge- 
nerous parent, in particular, she had the 
heartfelt satisfaction of receiving a hand- 
some anuual donation, as an acknowledge- 
meat of the great attention which had been 
paid to the morals as well as the educa- 
tion of a justly favourite daughter; and we 
know that this well-timed generosity con- 
tributed greatly to assist the very few wan's 
of a patient and contented mind. Never 
did a purer being attain su advanced an 
age; nor a sincere Christian descend to 
the grave with firmer hopes of immortality. 





DEATHS. 

1815. AT Muttra, East Indies, aged 23, 
Aug. 3. Thos. Henry Skriue, esq. en- 
sign iv Sth reg. N. 1. youngest son of the 
late Henry Skrine, esq. of Warley, co. 
Somerset. 

Aug. 21, At Calcutta, Thomas Dan- 
ean, esq. 

Sept. 5. Near Calcutta, in his 31st year, 
J. Lowther, esq. of the Civil Establish- 
speeeqenns con of Col. James Lowther, 

.P. 

Gant. Mac. May, 1816, 


Sept. 21. At Allahabad, in his 32d year, 
Richard Turner, juor. esq. Judge and Ma- 
gistrate of Agra, and eldest son of the 
Rev. Richard Turner of Great Yarmouth. 
He was on his passage from Agra to Cal- 
cutta to meet his wife, who was returning 
from Eugland; and after attending a 
sick friend who died between Agra and 
Allahabad, was himself seized with a dis- 
order to which med cal skill was applied 
in vain.—The gent'eman in India who 
communicated to his friend in England 
this melancholy information, closes his 
testimony of esteem and regard with this 
expression—* la the fuluess of truth I 
may declare, that, iu private as in public 
life, a better man or more valuable servant 
of the Company could not be found.” 

Sept. ...... ln the East indies, on his 
way from Calcutta to his residence in the 
interior, in his 25th year, Robert, eldest 
son of Mr. Paiten, solicitor, Hatton- 
garden. . 

1816. Jan. 4. In the islaod of Cura- 
goa, West Indies, Mr. John Vanderlinde, 
merchant, who was esteemed by all classes 
of people for his many virtues, 

Jan. 15. In Norfotk-street, Strand, ia 
his 45th year, to the great grief of his 
relatives, and deservedly regretted by his 
friends and clients, after undergoing with 
great firmness an operation for a most 
painful disorder to which he had been 
long subject, Ezekiel Sparke, esq. au emi- 
nent solicitor, of Bury St. Edmund's, Suf- 
folk; and on the 22d his remains were depo- 
sited in the family vault at Risby, near Bu. 
ry, to which place they were attended by a 
large procession of mourners aud brother- 
townsmen. Of this worthy man it may 
be said, without fulsome praise,. that as a 
lawyer be was a bright oraament to his 
profession, and as a husband, parent, 
friend, and neighbour, an houour to those 
social relations. . 

Feb. 18, Ou Limlair estate io Cura- 
goa, John M‘Lean, esq. a most respect- 
able inhabitant of that island, and one of 
the members of his Majesty's Council for 
the island of Grenada. 

March 8. Aged 61, Mrs. Eliza Laing, 
wife of James Laing, esq. of Streatham- 
hill, Surrey; a lady whose amiable qua- 
lities had endeared her, in an uncommoa 
degree, to a numerous circle of friends, 
and whose loss will be long and deservedly 
lamented. 

March 11. At Oneida, aged 110, Ske- 
nandon, the Oneida Chief, who distin- 
guished himself by numerous exploits in 
support of the British in the Seven Years 
war. In the Revolutionary contest, he 
sided with the Americans, and rendered 
them the most eminent services. In 1755 
Skenandon was present at a treaty made 
in Albany. At night he was excessively 

drunk, 





drunk, and in the morning found himself in 
the street, stripped of all his ornaments 
and. every article of clothing. His pride 
revolted at his self degradation, and he 
resolved that he would never again deli- 
ver himself over to the power of strong 
water. This virtuous resolution was con- 
firmed by the benevolent instructions of 
the late Rev. Mr. Kirkland, missionary to 
his tribe; and Skenandon lived a reformed 
mav for more than sixty years, and died 
in Christian hope. From attachment to 
Mr. Kirkland, he always expressed a 
stroag desire to be buried near his minis- 
ter and his father, that he might ('o use 
his own expression). ‘‘ go up with him at 
the greatresurrection.”” At the approach 
of death, afier listening to the prayers 
which were. read at his bed-side by his 
great grand-daughter, he again repeated 
this request, which was agcordingly com- 
plied with. His funeral was atrended by 
the Professors and Students of Hamilton 
College. He was long distinguished among 
the Indians by the appellation of “* The 
White Man’s Friend.” Io extreme old 
age he became blind, A short time be- 
fyre his death he thus expressed himself 
to an American friend, by an interpreter : 
—** 1 am an aged hemlock—the winds of 
an huadred winters have whistled through 
my branches; I am dead at the top; the 
generation to which I belonged have run 
away and left me—why I live, the Great 
Good Spirit only knows. Pray to my 
Jesus, that I may have patience to wait 
for my appointed time.to die.” 

March 17. At Malta, aged 37, -Lieut.- 
eol. Clement Martin Edwards, Ist Ceylon 
regiment. 

March 18. At Kingston, Jamaica, H. 
L. Lewis, esq. merchant. 

March 22, At Portsmouth, New Eng- 
land, in his 42d year, Thomas Langdon 
Elwyn, esq. a native of Canterbury, and 
formerly of Trinity College, Oxford. He 
was son-in-law of the Hon. Joha Langdon, 
many years Governor of New Hampshire. 
For the general accomplishments of the 
polite Scholar few men were more ad- 
mired; but he was particularly distin- 
guished for forensic eloquence, and he 
was profoundly conversant with the most 
important branches of political science. 
Firm and ardent in his religious con- 
victions, he died, as he was born, in the 
communion of the Church of England, 
Faithful to all her tenets, she rewarded 
him with an effectual support when he 
most needed it. In personal aod social 
conduct he was a man of strict moral rec- 
titnde ; im al! his dealings with others, of 
the most scrupulous integrity.’ Indomes- 


tic virtue, as a husband aed a father, he 
was without reproach. He has left an 
amiable widow, and a numerous family, 
asd .ag only brother. 
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March 23. At the Manse of Lilliesleaf, 
co. Roxburgh, Rev. James Stalker, mi- 
nister of that parish, formerly deputy chap- 
lain of Fort George. 

April 2. At Brighton, in his 66th year, 
Rear-adm. Peyion, of Wakebarst, Sussex. 

April 3. At Putteaham priory, Surrey, 
ia bis 76th year, Sam. Cornish, admiral 
of the Red. 

At Whaw, in Arkengarthdale, York- 
shire, Mr. Matthew Winton, many years 
head agent to the Arkengarthdale Lead- 
mining Company. 

At Bath, the lady of Adm. Sir Henry 
Trollope. 

April 4. At Leghorn, whither he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Joha 
Pollexfea Bastard, esq. M. P. for Devon, 
and Colonel of the Ist battalion of militia 
of that county, which he has represented 
ever since the year 1780. In his parlia- 
mentary career Mr. Bastard uniformly 
manifested perfect independence, and a 
warm attachment to the interests of his 
country. 

April 6. In George street, Portman- 
square, in his 41st year, Rich. Ahmaty, 
€sq, late in the Civil Service, Bengal. 

At Clifion, the daughter of the late 
J. O. Goodford, esq. of Yeovil. 

Aged 69, Mr. Walter Russell, Knighton, 
Raduorshire. 

April 7. At Southampton, in his 24th 
year, Lieat. Wm. Hancock, late of H. M. 
ship Havannah, son of C. H. Hancock, 
esq. of Clapton, Middlesex. 

Aged 27, Frances, wife of Henry Eyre, 
esq. of Botleigh-grange, Hants. 

At Bath, Lucy, wife of John Fisher 
Hope, esq. barrister-at-law, sixth dau. of 
the late Isaac Elton, ésq. of Stapleton- 
house, co, Gloucester. 

Dr. Webb, of Wick, co. Gloucester. 

At Verona, of an abscess on the lungs, 
in her 28th year, the Eunpress of Austria, 
second wife of the Emperor Francis. Her 
Majesty was born at Milan on the 14th of 
December, 1787. Though educated in 
the retirement of the cloister, and des- 
tined by her august parents to take the 
veil, she shewed from earliest youth very 
extraordinary talents. As. the augu-t fa- 
mily of Este was compelled by the French 
in 1796 to leave Lombardy, the Princess, 
then nine years of age, was also obliged 
to retire with her parent: into the interior 
of the Austrian states, and at a subse. 
quent period to Neustadt, four (German) 
miles from Vienna, where hereducation was 
completed under the immediate care of 
her mother, the Archduchess Beatrice, of 
Este. It was here that the Princess, in 
silent retirement, though still ia tender 
youth, began to take a lively interest ia 
the events which convulsed Earope, ia 
1799, 1800, &c.—an interest which gave 
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exercise to her active mind, and early 
gave her character that fortitude which she 
so nobly displayed in the eventful years 
that followed. The oppression of the 
French tyranny in Germany, and the ha- 
tred of Buonaparte, who seemed constantly 
to brood over the entire ruin of her house, 
made her his most declared adversary, 
which she continued tili herdeath. When, 
in 1807, the Emperor chose her for his 
consort, and she, for the first time, ex- 
changed the retired court of ber mother 
for the brilliant court of the Emperor, all 
hearts eagerly did her homage, aud every 
one who bad the happiness to approach 
her was astonished and delighted w:th the 
power of her mind. With modesty, beau- 
ty, and calm dignity, she appeared in the 
Imperial palace ; and the fairest model 
of female excellence was seen on the 
thrane by the side of a happy consort who 
won the faith of his people. Soon after the 
marriage, which was celebrated Jan. 6, 
1808, years of affliction and great suffer- 
ing for the people of Austriacame on, which 
threatened thedestruction of the monarchy. 
We leave it to posterity duly to appreciite 
the brilliant and truly heroic qualities 
shewn by her Majesty in the sad cata- 
strophe of 1809: for her contemporaries it 
is enough to know, that the sufferings of 
Austria at that time so deeply afflicted the 
heart of the Princess, that her health, al- 
ready weak, was irreparably injured. We 
pass over the wretched pitiful insalis with 
which the French bulletins at that time 
loaded her, as they did her counterpart, 
the immortal Queen of Prussia, whose 
emineut qualities were likewise a title to 
the hatred of Napoleon ; and acknowledge 
the dispensation of Providence, which re- 
served it for her Majesty, asit were, person- 
ally to humble her arrogant adversary in 
the zenith of his good fortune, on his mar- 
riage with the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
and subsequently at the meeting in Dres- 
den in 1812; where she treated Buona- 
parte io such a manner, and inspired bim 
with sach awe, that as eye-witnesses af- 
firm, he was constantly disconcerted 
whenever the Empress approached him. 
In 1812 and 18}3, on the commencement 
of the extraordinary events which has- 
tened the fall of Napoleon, the Empress 
shewed a truly German spirit. Large 
sums were distributed by her for the sup- 
port of the widows of militiamen. She did 
not forget the sacred interests of her fa- 
mily aud of the empire, her whole in- 
fluence and exertions being directed to 
restore Austria to its ancient splendour, 
for which she considered the possession of 
Lombardy as indispeusably sary. 
It was granted her by fate to see her fa- 
mily again in wn of their domi- 


nioris; bot her beakh visibly dectined. 
At the beginning of the Congress, when 
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so many European Princes had oceasion 
to admire her extraordinary understand- 
ing, and the elevation of her character, 
she was already sickly : yet, a year later, 
she was not to be dissuaded from taking 
part in the journey to ber native country, 
which she greatly longed to see, but where 
fate, to the great grief of her family, put 
an end to her hfe by an easy death. 
Great is her loss for all his Majesty's 
children, especially for the older Arch- 
duchesses Leopoldine, Clementine, and 
Caroline, who lose in ber an affectionate 
mother and a tender friend, who dedi- 
cated so many hours to their education ; 

but every Austrian subject must be allow- 

ed to deplore a young Princess who so 

forcibly called to mind the youth of thé 
great Maria Theresa. Journal de Frenk- 
Sort, April 26. 

April 8. At Stratford-upon-Avon, aged 
76, Mr. Edward Grabb, a truly ingenious 
man; whose figures of a Boy and Giri, in 
front of the Blue Coat School at Birming- 
ham, are no despicable memoriais of his 
ability as a stone carver, to which employ- 
ment he was originally bred; and whose 
numerous portraits sufficiently shew his 
happiness iv delineating, however coarsely, 
the human face, an art to which he was 
naturally led by his first occepation. 

April 9. In Berners-street, in bis 85th 
year, Thos. Paity, esq. 

At Banbury, Mr. John Rushworth, fof 
whom more in our next. ] 

April 10.- In Argyli-street, aged 40, 
Joseph Fox, esq. an eminent surgeon. den- 
tist, and secretary to the British and Fo- 
reign School Society. His loss will be 
deeply felt by the friends of Universal 
Education, to which his life was much de- 
voted, and of which he was a most active 
and zealous advocate. 

Aged 64, Mr. Thomas Challis, farmer, 
of Sawston, near Cambridge, much ¢s- 
teemed: in al) the duties of life, he was 
just, friendly, and affectionate. He has 
left a widow and large family to jament 
the loss of a dear husband and au affec- 
tionate father. 

Aprilli. At her son-in-law’s, Spring- 
gardens, aged 81, Helena, wife of J. Le- 
fevre, esq. of Old Ford, Middlesex, and of 
Heckfield, Southampton. 

April 12. At Hoddesdon, Herts, in his 
23d year, William Christie, esq. 

Aprili4. In Great George-street, West- 
minster, Louisa, wife of Geo. Holwe Sum- 
ner, esq. M. P, for Surrey. 

Aprit 5. At Woodford, Essex, aged 
81, Anthony Aubert, esq. 

Aprit \i, At Hackney, Robert Meares, 


esq. 

April 20. At Etton, near Beverley, in 
his 74th year, Rev. John Fox, M.A. many 
years rector of that place, and of Sigston, 
eo. York, and chaplain to the lev foow grds: 
the 
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the former living was presented to him by 
the late Abp. of York in 1780. 

April 2\ At Bath, aged 74, Rev. John 
Chapman, D. D. one of the prebendaries 
of Bristol Cathedral, rector of Bathford 
and ‘Bathampton, and master of St. John’s 
Hospital, Bath. His style of preaching 
was marked by luminous arrangement, 
strong argument. and classical simplicity. 

April 23, In his 85th year, Thos. Col- 
lier,esq. of Pentonville, one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the parish of Clerkenwell, 
where he will be long remembered for his 
assiduous attention to, and punctual dis- 
charge of the duties attached to the nu- 
merous and respectable offices he filled. 

April 26. At Kentish - town, Robert 
Wedd, esq. late of Gerrard-street, Soho. 

At Pilton, Somerset, almost suddenly, 
in his 51st year, James Heaven, esq. for- 
merly of Bath. Tae death of this bene- 
volent character will be deeply felt, not 
only by his immediate friends, but by the 
agricultural residents in bis neighbour- 
hood, amongst whom he introduced a sys- 
tem of husband:y alike beneficial to the 
individual and the pubsick. 

At Stoke, near Coventry, aged 21, 
Grace Thomas, the wife of Mr. Jobn Ed- 
wards Pi-rey, of Nottingham. The birth, 
the life, and the death of this most excel- 
lent young woman, bave been attended 
with circumstances of rare Occurrence. 
Born on the day of her father’s faneral— 
bereaved of her only and doating parent at 
the tender age of eleven, scarcely ten 
months a wife, an only five days a mo- 
ther, are events which have excited no or- 
dinary degree of interest throughout the 
circle of her acquaintance ; but, short as 
her life has been, it has beer spent in the 
uniform discharge of every religious, moral, 
and relative duty. Po-sessed ofa mind blest 
with Natare’s best endowments, aud a per- 
severing industry never surpassed, she had 
attained to a degree of perfection in gene- 
ral knowledge and elegant accomplish- 
ments, which made her society at once 
pleasing and instructive. Her heart too 
was, like her mind, stored with every 
principle that was just, and witbout alloy; 
her constaut aim was to do good; and all 
she did was sweetened by a manner pecu- 
liarly herown. Her fortitude and her gra- 
titude never-forsook her. She was the 
only issue of Thomas Evans. esq. of 
Knightsbridge, by bis fourth wife, Grace 
daughter of Thomas Hook, gentleman, of 
Great Smith.street, Westmister. 

April 27, At B:ockley-hill, Frances- 
Anne-Eliza, intant daughter of Robert 
Webber. esq. 

April 29. At Tickencote-house, near 
Stamford, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Ri- 
chard Fydell, esq. Sie was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Carleton, esq. and 
one of the co-heiresses of Lough Carleion, 





esq. who died at Chelsea, April 12, 1792. 
Her death will be long lamented by her 
relations and frieads, to whom she was en- 
deared by her many amiable qualities. 

At Harts-hill, near Thatcham, Berks, 
Mr. Wiliiam Adnams; a man whose pro- 
priety of conduct, courteous behaviour, 
and modest ing rs,had gain- 
ed him the esteem ani friendship of all his 
acquaintance. From his natural incli- 
nation to study, and his perseverance af- 
ter knowledge, he had made considerable 
progress in severai branches of the sciences, 
particularly in mathematics and astro- 
nomy. He published some years since, a 
small tract on the use of Hadley’s Qua- 
drant ; and for the years 1814.and 1815, 
Correct Tide Tables of the Time of High- 
water, with the perpendicular rise of the 
tide for every day in the year, at every 
port of any consequence in Europe and 
America. Having been brought up un- 
der religious parents, he was truly sensible 
of the propriety and necessity of a reli- 
gious life, which he not only professed 
but practised. He had been long in a 
declining state of health, for which he was 
advised by his medical attendants to spend 
some time of the last summer in the South 
of Devonshire, which he did with his wife 
and two of bis relations; and in the month 
of Ociober returned home apparently in 
restored health: but, having occasion to 
visit London for a few days in November 
following, he took cold, and from that 
time gradually declined in health, and al- 
though every method was taken that hu- 
man prudence could dictate, or medical 
wisdom could suggest, not any thing could 
arrest the violence of his disorder, which 
gained ov him daily until nature, exhaust- 
ed by slow degrees, sunk calmly and with- 
out a struggle into the arms of death; by 
which his disconsolate widow has lost an 
excelleat and affectionate husband, hig 
family a worthy relative, and his friends 
and acquaintance an aniable companion. 

If modest merit ever claim'd’a tear, 
Each feeling heart will pay that tribute 

bere: 
I knew him well, and knew his merit too, 
And saw, as years advanc’d, his virtues 
grew. [rears, 
Here Love and Friendship, Memory’s tablet 
And mourns his exit with a flood of tears, 
S. S. 

April 50. Aged 60, beloved and lament- 
ed, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Dobrée, 
esq. of Walihamstow. She was the eldest 
daughter of the late Joseph Chaplin 
Hankey, esq. of Barfield in Suffolk, and 
aiso of Fenchurch-street in London, who 
died 18 October, 1773, Every virtue in- 
calcoted by the Scriptures was practised 
in a high degree by this excellent woman, 
who was meek, yielding, humble, patient, 
and resigned to the will of God, 

Lately. 
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Lately.—At Middieham, Mr. Robert 
Tatham, sen. late of Giles-Alley, in the 
parish of Coverham, Yorkshire. 

At Castle Island, co. Kerry, Charles 
Hartwell, esq. Captain in the Antrim Mi- 
litia, eldest son of the late George Brode- 
rick Hartwell, esq. and nephew to the 
Earl O'Neill, one of the Postmasters- 
general for Ireland. He was educated by 
the late Rev. L. M. Stretch, at Twyford, 
near Winchester. A few years after he 
had left this school, he accepted a Com- 
mission in the Antrim Militia. During 
the time he was in that regiment, he was 
much beloved and esteemed by his bro- 
ther officers, who beheld his early and 
unexpected decease with the sincerest re- 
gret. He was seized with a fever in con- 
sequence of a cold caught on a shooting- 
party, and died in ten days. So sudden 
and so great a loss could not but canse 
the atmost affliction to his family ; and it 
was; if possible, the more distressing, as 
they were in daily expectation of Capt. 
Hartweli’s return to them.—In him has 
perished the ever kind and attentive son, 
a most affectionate brother, and a warm 
and obliging friend. These amiable qua- 
lities had endeared bim to many, who 
mourn his death with unaffected sorrow; 
but to none had they more fondly attached 
him than to the writer of this memorial, 
who was his early and intimate compa- 
nion, and had seen these virtues unfold 
themselves from their first dawn. 

May 1. In Portugal-street, Grosvenor- 
square, suddenly, Maria, second daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Warren, M. D. 

In his 69th year, Mr. Samuel Major, of 
Duke-street, West Smithfield. 

Anne Elizabeth, wife of John Richard 
Farre, M. D. 

In his 85th year, Wm. Wilson, esq. of 
White Lion-court, Cornhill, and of Loud- 
water House, Herts. 

At Huntley Hall, co. Stafford, James 
Bulkeley, esq. in the commission of the 
peace for that county. 

At Egremont House, Falham, Mrs. 
Cleaver, wife of the Abp. of Dublin, of 
whom it may be justly said, that she was 
a perfect model of every thing that is 
exalted in principle, or amiable in feeling, 
in the filial, conjugal, and maternal cha- 
racters. ‘To promote the happiness of ber 
family was the first object of her existence; 
but her benevolence, far from beng con- 
fined to the limits of her own domestic 
cirele, was always actively exerted in dif- 
fusing enjoyment and happiness amidst 
the wide sphere of her connexion. De- 


scended from an antieat and honourable 
family in Ireland, of which country stie 
was a wative, she united all the warmth 
and \iberality of the Irish, with al the so- 
lidity, energy, and forttude of the Eug- 
lish character. 


Munificeni inher dona- 
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tions to her friends and the poor, her be- 
nevolence was as extensive as her genero- 
sity was unbounded, but, unostentatious 
in ber charities as in all ber actions, she 
concealed them from the public eye : 
“Like silent-working Heaven,surprising oft 
The lonely heart with unexpected good.” 
She breathed indeed but for the welfare of 
those around her, and the benevolence of 
her heart beamed in every action of her 
life, and gave an inexpressible charm te 
ber manners and convérsation. With ae 
intuitive perception of all that was grace- 
ful in language, and dignified in conduct, 
she unired intellectual endowments which 
would have rendered her conspicueus in 
any sphere of life, had she turned to the 
paths of literature; but her every pursuit 
was subservient to that exalted sense of 
duty which was the ruling principle of her 
mind, and the great stimulus of all her 
actions. But language is inadequate to 
delineate the transcendant excellencies of 
a character in which 
“ Every virtue, talent, beauty, grace, 
Attracted strong in heightened lustre met.” 

May 2. In Green-street, aged 70, George 
Greville, Earl of Warwick and Brooke, 
Jord-lieutenant of the county, and re- 
corder of the town and borough of War- 
wick, His Lordship was born Sept. 16, 
1746. He was twice married; first, to 
Georgina, daughter of Sir James Peachy, 
bart. now lord Selsey ; and secondly, to 
Henrietta, daughter of Richard Vernon, 
esq. by whom he had several children. 
He did not take an active part in publie 
life. He is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by Hon. Richard Lord Brooke, now 
Earl of Warwick. 

In New Burlington-street, in his 12th 
year, Pole, third sun of Rt. Hon. Charles 
Batharst. 

May 3. At Gargrave House, in Craven, 
Yorkshire, John Coulthurst, esq. 

Johu, the infant son of John Morgan, 
esq. of Higubury-place. 

May 5. 1a Lincoln’s Tan, H. Stracey, 
esq. son of Edw. Stracey, esq. of Rack- 
heath hall, Norfolk. 

May 6. Aged 77, Mr. John Bacon, of 
Clerkenwell, 52 years organist of that 
parish. 

May 7. At Cambridge, aged 61, Joba 
Mortlock, esq. of Abingtoa hall, co. Cam- 
bridge. He was buried on the 14th inst, 
in St. Edward's Church. The funeral was 
attended by all the Heads of Colleges, and 
other distinguished members of the Uni- 
versity, in their Academical dress. Mr. 
M. for many years filled the principal 
office of the magistracy of the town ; and 
in 1784 was elected one of its Represea- 
tatives in Parliament. 

At Walker’s Hotel, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, in his 70th year, James Tyers, esq. 
of Field-place, Stroud, co. Gloucester. 
Mey 








. diday 8. In Free School-lane, Cam- 
bridge, aged $7, Mrs. Bowman, relict of 
the Rev. Mr. Bowman, formerly of Mar- 
tham in Norfolk. 

At Frognal, Hampstead, much regretted 
by her numerous friends, the wife of 
James Abel, esq. 

In Cadogan-place, Chelsea, in his 55th 
year, Mr. William Whitehead, an emi- 
nent builder, and for many years ove of 
his Majesty’s tradesmen. 

May 9. In his 83d year, Mr. Thomas 
Bromfield, of Islington, a merchant of re- 
spectability in the American commerce 
anterior to the Revolution which separated 
the United States from Great Britain. 

May 11. AtCamberveil, aged 68, Henry 
Blaxland, esq. deputy of the ward of 
Broad-street, and many years an emi- 
nent upholsterer there. He was for 36 
years an active and highly-respected 
Member of the Common Council; and 
executed the duties of many important 
offices in the City of London with the 
strictest integrity. 

May 13. At Lamport heuse, Bucks, in 
his 73d year, sincerely lamented, Edm. 
Dayrell, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 

May 14. la Curzon-street, May Fair, 
Barrington Pope Blachford, esq. M. P. 
and one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. 

At Teddington, Mary Amelia, wife of Jas. 
Wm. Lukin, esq. of Fludyer street. 

May 15. In Newgate-street, in his 80th 
year, White Newman, esq. whose valu- 
able and affectionate qualities will ever 
be remembered by his family and friends. 
He was one of the oldest inhabitants of 
the Ward of Farringdon Within. 
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May 17. In the arms of his parents, 
exhausted by paroxysms of teething.con- 
vulsions and whooping-cough, after some 
faint symptomsof apparent convalescence, 
Arthur, fourth son and sixth child of the 
Rev. Weeden Butler, Chelsea.—The child’s 
birth is noticed in Gent. Mag. July, 1815, 
p. 82.—God’s holy will be done '—...... 
Early, bright, transient, chaste, as morn- 

ing dew, 
He sparkled, was exhaled, and went to 
Heaven. 

May 22. At Camberwell, in her 35th 
year, and the 17th from her marriage, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coote, wife of Dr. Coote, 
the civiliat and historian. She had a 
quickness of apprehension, and a vivacity 


of manner: her good sense was undis- 


puted ; and she was not deficient in men- 
tal cultivation. It may be added, stil 
more to her praise, that she correctly 
discharged the various duties of life. She 
bore with fortitude the pangs of a severe 
illaess, and calunly resigned he: self to her 
untimely fate. She died (as she had 
lived) in the Cath:lic communion; not 
having suffered even the influence of her 
husband to weaken her attachment to the 
religion of her ancestors, This adherence 
seemed, to casual observers, to weer an 
aspect of bigotry ; while the candid were 
convinced that it emasated from a high 
sense of duty. 

May 23. At Uttoxeter House, S'afford- 
shire, in his 78th year, Anthony Rhudde, 
esq. universally esteemed while living, 
and equally regretted now dead; as his 
whole time and attention were uniformly 
devoted to the public service of the town 
aod neighbourhood. where he resided. 











Merezoro.ocicat Tanz for May, 1916. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. {| 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 














selZfl. Ig. stil. | 
a = 3 § $= Barom.| Weather a 3s z > 5|Barom| Weather 
clos ai os Es gil 
&s\2s| 3 jae" pts.| May 1816. sie} 2 l=e}™ Ps May 1816. 
Apr. ° . ° May ° ° o 
27 | 47 | 66 } 50 }30, 02 [fair 12 | 40 } 45 | 37 [29,39 jsleet-storm 
23 | 50 | 67 | 52 129, 84 [fair 13 |} 44 747/}43 | ,67 |showery 
29} 57} 61155} ,55 |cloudy 14] 47} 60/45} ,82 |fair 
30 5 54560551} ,56 fair 15 | 52} 55/55 | ,82 jrain 
Mi | 47 4 55,4 46 , 62 |fair | 16 | 52% 67} 55 , 83 }fair 
2452 4}55%47) ,80 pair 17 | 57] 66} 47) ,79 jfair 
3152155] 50% ,95 jrain | 18 $46754/47} ,81 [cloudy 
+ | 50 | 52 § 50 (30, 08 jrain H 619} 475 50} 47 , 85 jcloudy 
5 | 50 § 51 | 49 [29,50 Jrain 20 }48 157/48} ,90 jfair 
6 | 49 | 55 5 48 » 95 {cloudy 23 |} 48 | 61 | 46 , 35 air 
7+} 504554550) ,70 |showery 22-49} 66/49] ,84 }fair 
$4 504$52 548] ,50j-ain 23 | 50/66} 49 | ,84 jfair 
9147 | 52} 46 47 jrain 24451} 55} 51 , 83 jfogey 
10} 474471451 ,20 prain 25 $55 | 56} 48 | ,85 feloady 
ni} 4: 7 » 38 |cloudy 26 | 50 | 63 | 50 /30, 82 ffair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 23, to May @1, 1816. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand- 5 173} 50 and 60 158 
Males - 1008 1904 Males - 803 1654 5and10 60} 60and 70 135 
Females 896 Females 851 10 and 20 69] 70and80 114 





Between 








Whereof have died under 2 years old 438 20 and 30 122 | 80 and 90 73 
30 and 40 140 | 90 and 100 15 
Salt £1. per bushel; 447. per pound. 40 and 50 161 | 100....,....... 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 18. 


















































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat, Rye | Barly| Oats |B Wheat Rye Bariy Oats Beans. 
s dis. djs. djs. djs. a& s. dis. djs. djs. dys. de 
Middlesex $2 3|}7 229 228 8/31 5i/Eesex 76 37 6/28 8/96 8/41 6 
Surrey 83 8/38 0130 4/29 0/59 6)/Kent 77 400 OjS0 8/27 4i31 4 
Hertford 78 0150 O}29 0/24 8/36 Oj|sussex 86 800 0/32 6/6 6138 0 
Bedford 70 10/48 O)26 O\22 0/31 Oj\Suffolk 78 100 O96 S)22 3):8 8 
Huntingdon 76 6|00 0/26 1021 4/29 1||Camb. (77 100 O26 10)20 990 6 
Northamp., 75 200 0/26 3/20 4/29 2||Norfolk 77 5/32 Olas 9}20 Sis1 10 
Rutland 76 000 0|28 621 9/31 C||Lincoln 77 1041 7/98 2120 11)90 5 
Leicester 78 8/42 0/27 0/20 4/32 9/|York 70 141 4)e7 921 ole 4 
Nottingham 80 8/40 0/29 4/21 8/34 0|/Durham 73 8/00 Ols7. 0122-8100 0 
Derby 77 600 0/30 3/23 1/33 .6||Northum. 73 0/44 728 4/23 1)26 8 
Stafford 79 800 0/30 1/23 6/36 4/\Cumberl. 73 $46 0)27 4/20 0j00 0 
Salop 84 5/47 0/28 820 1/37 4!\Wesumor. 78 446 O]28 922 7\00 © 
Hereford 76 9/33 6/26 3/20 1029 8|\Lancaster 78 09,00 000 0/22 233 6 
Worcester 73 9/37 4/29 6/23 992 OllChester 75 9/00 Oj00 oltt 11100 0 
Warwick 73 8/00 0/34 7/26 8/35 0}/Plint 77 700 0139 slg 4100 @ 
Wilts 78 §/00 0)29 10/22 10:40 &\Denbigh 76 1000 Ojs1 3}18 5/00 © 
Berks 87 2/00 0/23 627 9/57 SjAnglesea 59 6/00 0/94 O}15 8i00 0 
| Oxford 77 6/00 026 0/23 9132 S}iCarnarvon74 8/00 0/25 8|16 10100 0 
Bucks 78 600 0/27 6/22 8/32 0j|Merioneth74 0/00 0/33 0j21 6/00 0 
Brecon 68 6/38 4/28 4/16 000 OllCardigan 56 000 0122 Oj11 000 0 
Montgom. 75 8/38 5/52 0/21 700 O||/Pembroke 53 600 O21 6/13 400 O 
Radnor 72 0100 0/27 10'19 800 Oj\Carmart. 62 4/00 Oj20 ol12 9\00 © 
Giamorg. 86 300 0/32 O18 800 O 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 76 11,00 Oj29 3/24 4/37 7 
76 440 528 921 733 7||Somerset 83 00 O}SI 3/23 038 5 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth82 600 0/32 0/00 0/00 0 
66 5452 724 5420 11426 10/|Devon 80 G00 _ 0/27 918 600 @ 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|/Cornwall 82 7/00 0/30 3/18 000 0 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|/Dorset 78 000 0/50 925 058" 0 
which Exportation and’ Bounty are to be||Hants 79 400 0/28 aes 936 3 
regulated in Great Britain ......c0secsesssesessereseseess00 000 0100 0100 O00 0 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 27, 70s. to 75s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, May 18, 24s. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 22, 49s. 94d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 27: 
Kent Bags .....0..00. 4/. Os. to Tl, 7s. | Kent Pockets .......... 6/. Os. to 101 10% 
Sussex Ditto ......... 3/. 15s. to 64 10s. | Sussex Ditto ............ 5t 15s. to 84 8s. 
Farnham Pockets ....10/, Os. to 16/. Os, | Essex Ditto.......... aon % Gpte O@ G 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 27: . 
St. James’s, Hay 4/, 8s. Straw 2/, 4s. Od.---Whitechapel, Hay 5/. Straw 2/. 2s. 
Clover 6/. 0s, 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 12s. 6d. straw 2/. 2s, Od. Clover 5/, 13s. Od, 


SMITHFIELD, May 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of S!bs. 





Beef . aceuinet 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. | Lamb........... biigebtvaed sen+s65. Od. to Ts. Gd. 
Mutton .ec.coceseseeseeseeese48. 8d. to Ss, 4d. Head of Cattle at Market May 27: 
eo SRS ae Se Beasts ....... 2,140. Calves 160. 


Pork ..cccssccscecseseseoese.. 4s. Od, to.5s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs 13,160 Pigs 340. 
COALS, May 27: Newcastle 35s. Od. to 47s. Od. Sunderland 38s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s. CANDLES, 10s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 12s. Od. 

TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 3s, 2d. Clare Market Os, Od, Whitechapel 3s. 3. 

















EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MAY, 1816. 


Bank | Red, 3 per Ct. )4perCt.|5 perCt,B,Long;Irist 5| Imp. , Imp, | India |So. Sea 3perCt; India ; Exc. Om- 
ae. 3perCt, Cons. | Cons. |Navy.| Ann. | pr.Ct./3perCt} Ann, | Stock. | Stock.|Sth Sea/Bonds,| Bills. nium, 
oliday 
260% | 61 | 623 4} 76 | 93 | 15g | 89% 6pr. | 6 pr. 19 18% pr. 
261 61 | 75% | 92%] 155 594 615 | Spr. | 6 pr. . | 189 pr. 
261 60% 754 | 926] 15% ——| 4pr. | 1 pr. 18g @ pr. 
Sunday 
2604 603 | 6: 154 | 923 154 3 pr. | 1 pr. 184 pr. 
260 603 | 6 754} 92%) 155 S pr. | Spr. 184 $ pr 
258 603 75§ | 92g) 154 - |} Spr. | 3 pr |— 
262 60% 754 92 154 2 pe. | 3 pr. 18§ pr. 
| 262 60% | 6 75% | 92 154 5 %pr. | 2 pr. 184 pr. 
— 60% | 6 154 | 92%) 154 Spr. | par 


Sunday 
60$ T5$ | 923 | 154 2 pr. 
2603 60% | 6' T5§ | 92% | 154 1 pr. . ee 
2604 60% 15% | 92% | 15% 1 pr. 
mune 61 ‘ 15§ 95 2 pr. 184 194% pr 
| Holiday 
| 2614 615 76% | 93% 5 pr. 18% 2 pr. 
| Sunday 
2624 614 16% | 933 53 ’ en 
2624 614 76% | 94% 4 pr. 19% pr. 
2644 614 16% | 93% 2 pr. ; 19% pr. 
Holiday 
218 61% 716% | 94 3 pr. 
217 624 71 944 4 pr. 
Sunday 
| af | st/sid| 3 st | $e 
$ . 63 3 pr. 
29 | Holiday +) ee 
50 
31 | 





























40/. — Russel ditto, 15/. 15s.— 
weargnee wn )ay 








, 8s. premium.—Southwark Bridge, 


451. dis.—Strand ditto, 16/. 10s.— London Institution, 


Surrey ditto, 12/. 12s. 








148/.—Grand Union, 551.—Kennet and 














—Leeds and Liverpool, 230/. div. 81.— 


Annum.—Birmingham, div. 56/. clear.— 



































at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
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Insurance, 105¢. div. 6/. 10s. clear. —Commercial Sale Rooms, 29/.10s. div. 5/.—Chelsea 











Printed by ichots, 50x, and Benrisy, Red awn Passage, Fleet Street, Loudon. 


Avon, 15))—Ellesmere, 76/. div. 4/.—Chelmer, 71/. div. 4/.—Lancaster, 19/. 10s.— 
West-India Dock, 146/. 147/. div. 10/.—London ditto, 76/. div. 5/. clear.— Globe 


Water Works, 8/, 18s. 6d. div. 12 shillings. —Rock 


Coventry Canal, 700/. div. 447. clear, per 
Oxford Canal, 455/. 440/. 314. per Aunum. 
Monmouth, 135/. div. 9/.—Grand Junction, 


May 1816 (to the 25th), 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co, Bank Buildings, London, 





